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PREFACE 

BT 

MAJOR-GENERAL A. CUNNINGHAM. 



This fourth volume of the ArchBBological Survey of India 
contains the first work of my two assistants^ Messrs. J. D. 
Beglar and A. 0. L. Oarlleyle. As the final arrangements 
for the beginning of the survfey were not completed until 
the end of February 1871, when it was too late in the 
season to go into camp, I assigned to them, as their first 
work, the exploration of the two great cities of Delhi and 
Agra, a task which could be carried on throughout the hot 
weather without much exposure to the sun. The present 
volume is the result of their labours, to which I wish to add 
some introductory remarks on a few of the more important 
points regarding which my views differ from those of my 
assistants. This expression of my opinion is the more neces- 
sary regarding the Kutb Masjid and Kutb Minar at Delhi, 
lest my silence should be taken for acquiesceace in viewa 
with which I totally disagree. 

DELHI. 
The two buildings of greatest interest in old Delhi are the 
Kutb Masjid with its magnificent arohes and colonnades, 
and the noble Miiazzin's pillar, called the Kutb Minar, which 
is nearly 250 feet in height. The erection of the masjid has 
always been assigned to Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, the first Muham- 
madan king of Delhi. Indeed this assignment is distinctly 
stated in the inscription over the eastern or main entrance to 
the masjid, with the addition of the important fact that it was 
built out of the material furnished by twenty-seven ruined 
Hindu temples. That the pillars of the colonnades are 
Hindu is obvious to every one ; and at the same time it is 
equally obvious that they have been re-arranged and made up 
to their present height by the Muhammadans, by piling the 
shafts of two or three pillars one over the other. This fact 
was equally clear to Mr. Fergasson as it is to me. In the 
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foUowiDff report Mr. Beglar admits that the pillars have been 
more or less re-arranged, but he contends that they occupy 
their original positions in the colonnade of a single Hindu 
temple, and that their present height is exactly that of the 
original Hindu colonnade. Consistently with this view he is 
obliged to condemn the record of the Muhammadan builder 
of the masiid regarding the destruction of twenty-seven 
Hindu temples as a false boast. 

This opinion I consider as quite indefensible. The Muham- 
madan conqueror could have no possible object in publishing 
a felse statement of the number of temples destroyed, nor in 
recording a lie over the entrance gateway of his great masjid. 
I therefore accept the statement as rigidly true. It ia besides 
amply confirmed by the made up pillars of the colonnades 
on tluree sides of the court, which, as I have shown in my 
account of Delhi, must certainly have belonged to a great 
number of different temples. 

That the Kutb Masjid was the site of a single Hindu temple 
I have no doubt whatever ; and before Mr. Beglar began 
any excavations under my instructions, I stated to him my 
opinion that the lower portion of the surrounding walls of 
the raised terrace on which the masjid stands was the original 
undisturbed platform of a Hindu temple. The excavations 
made by Mr. Beglar outside these walls have proved that 
my opinion was correct. I therefore look upon this raised 
terrace on which the Kutb Masjid stands as the site of the 
chief temple of the old Hindu city of Delhi, of which the 
only remains now existing in aiiu are the tall Hindu pillars 
immediately behind the great arch. These are true Hindu 
pillars, undisturbed and unaltered by the Muhammadans. 
I consider them undisturbed, because their places are marked 
out on the pavement by chiselled lines ; and I call them 
unaltered, because they have single Hindu shafts like those 
of other Hindu temples, whilst all the pillars in the sur- 
rounding colonnades are Muhammadan compositions, made 
up of two or three separate pillars to obtain height. I can 
offer one proof as to the pillars behind the great arch being 
in their original positions, in the fact that the stones of the 
piers of the great arch are actually cut ouf so as to fit against 
the moiddings of the pillars. This fact seems to me to show 
that the arches were an after addition buUt by the Muham- 
madans ar/ainat the pillars of the old Hindu temples, which* 
therefore, I conclude to be in situ. 
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In the doisters this curious mode of fitting new work to old 
work is found exactly reversed in the case of one of the pilasters 
of the northern colonnade. Here a natural hulge on one of 
the wall stones is met by a correspondiug hollow cut out of 
the back of the pilaster. I call them piasters because they 
are placed against the walls ; but they are frequently full 
pillars with one face ttumed to the wall, and their bases not 
being reduced to bring their centres under the midlines of 
the shafts, these bases are projected several inches out of 
their true positions beyond the central lines of the shafts. 
I conclude, therefore, with absolute certainty that the pillars 
of the surrounding colonnades are not in aitu, but were added 
by the Muhammadans to the old Hindu walls of the court- 
yard of the ruined temple. 

As a further proof of the patch-work character of these 
incongruous pUlars, I can adduce the following simple facts : — 

1. In the north cloister, the first pillar in the outer row 
to the east has an almost plain granite shaft for the lower 
member, which is placed upside doum. 

2. In the north cloister, two contiguous columns of the 
outer line are each formed of three pieces of similar pillars 
placed one above the other, with the same mouldings and 
the same ornaments. Of these sis pieces four are octagons 
with the alternate faces indented, the other two being plain 
octagons ; but in one the plain octagonal piece forms the 
top third, in the other it is the middle third. 

3. Several plain octagonal shafts, as well as others 
with the alternate faces indented, are found resting on square 
blocks, which were originally intended to receive square 
shafts. This is clearly shown by the upper surfaces of the 
exposed comers of the square blocks, which are not covered 
by the present octagonal shafts, being still in a rough state, 
just as they left the mason's hand, furrowed with chisel 
marks. 

But the proofs of re-arrangemcnt of old materials are not 
confined to the pillars of the colonnades. They are equally 
numerous and equally convincing in the domes of the gate- 
ways and comer rooms of the cloisters* These domes Mr. 
Beglar considers to be in their original positions, but the fol- 
lowing facts will show that they also have been re-arranged 
by the Muhammadans : — 

1. In the south-east comer the dome springs from an 
octagon which rests on a square supported by eight pUIars, 
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namely, four comer pillars and four middle pillars. The 
angles of tlie octagon, tliHrefore, foil on the beams of the 
square instead of over the pillars. 

2. In the dome of the north-west comer this notable 
fault is intensified by the spaces between the pillars being 
unequal, as the intermediate pillars are not placed in the 
middle of the sides of the square. 

3. In the north-east comer the dome springs from an 
octagon supported on twelve pillars forming a square ; but 
there are capitals of five brackets placed in the comers of the 
square, an^ some common capitals of four brackets in the 
angles of the octagon. How did these brackets get into the 
wrong places except by re-arrangement ? 

4). In the great dome of the cloister of the east gateway 
there is the same kind of anomaly ; some of the beams of 
the octagon resting in the angles between two brackets of 
common four bracket capitals, instead of being placed on 
the angular bracket of a five bracket capital. The beams 
also are of different kinds, some being plain and nome orna- 
mented. This dome must, therefore, have been re-arranged 
in its present position b^ the Muhammadans. 

5. In the smaller ceilings of the side spaces of the comer 
rooms, there are some square ornamented slabs with their 
sides cut to make them fit into oblong spaces, whilst others 
are uncut, but are eked out at the ends of the oblong by 
plain slabs to fill the blank spaces. These roofs, therefore, 
are certainly not in their original positions, and I conclude, 
without any hesitation, that they must have been arranged 
as they are now by the Muhammadans when the great 
masjid was erected by Eutb-ud-din out of the spoi^ of 
twenty-seven Hindu temples. 

6. In the upper rooms of the north-east and south-east 
comers many of the roofing slabs appear to have been taken 
from a Jain temple, as the faces of several of the stones 
which reduce the size of the square openings by covering 
the angles are filled with figures of men, elephants, and 
horses, with a single squatted figure in the middle, quite 
naked, and with both hands lying in the lap, exactly after 
the fashion of Jain statues. If then, as Mr. Beglar aigues, 
these cloisters are the colonnades of a single Hindu temple, 
that temple must have been dedicated to the Jain worship, 
a conclusion which is, directly negatived by the inscription 
on the iron pillar standing in the midst of the court-yard, 
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in which the pillar itself is called the " arm of Vishnu." 
It ia also at Tariance with the seToral Vaishnava sculptures 
which are built into the surrounding walls, such as the Ten 
Avat&rs, and ^Sakjan reposing on the folds of the snake 
Ananta. 

The conclusion which I have come to regarding the Kutb 
Masjid is simply this, — that it was built by Hindu masons 
under Muhammadan supervision out of the ruins of twenty- 
seven Hindu temples, some of which were no doubt Jain. 
This would be quite sufficient to account for all the faults 
of construction which hare been noted, as well as for the in- 
congruous make up of the pillars of the colonnades. The 
object of the Muhammadans was to obtain height, and as the 
generality of Hindu shafts are short monoliths, they gained 
their object by building up a single tall column of two or 
three Hindu shafts piled one over the other, with portions of 
bases and other blocks interposed. The general effect is no 
doubt pleasing, but I believe this to be due solely to the 
profusion of ornament, which distracts the eye, and prevents 
it from observing the incongruity of thick shafts surmount- 
ing thin ones, of bracket projections supporting nothing, and 
of niche projections unsupported. If the pillars were plain, 
I believe that their utter want of symmetry would be sig- 
nally striking, and the incongruity and want of harmony 
of the several pieces would be obvious at once. 

The Hindu origin of the Kutb Minar is also upheld by 
Mr. Beglar, who argues in favour of his opinion with much 
ingenuity. The Hindus themselves claim the pillar as their 
own, and assert that it was erected by Prithi K&j to enable 
his daughter to see the Ganges I In a former report I have 
stated my reasons at length* for believing that the Kutb 
Minar is a purely Muhammadan building, and I will now 
adduce others which have occurred to me during two separate 
visits to the Kutb Minar in company with Mr. Beglar. On 
the first visit he pointed out to me the following short in- 
scriptions in Nagari letters recorded on the lower part of the 
minar : — 

1. — On plinth outside, to right of entrance — 

Sam (va) i 1256. 

2. — On wall of passage inside door to left — 

Samtat (1) 356. 

• Arohxilogical Snrrsj of IndU, toL 1, p. 100. 
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3. — On underside of loTrest overlapping arehstone 
in entrance passage — 

Samval 1256. 

I take these three inscriptions to be the records of one of 
the Hindu masons employed in building the minar. That 
they are productions of an illiterate person is shown by the 
omission of the letter v in the first, and of the figure 1 for 
1,000 in the second record. These three records of the 
same date Samvat 1256, or A. D. 1199, seem to me to 
point either to the foundation or to the completion of the 
building in that year— the repetition of the date being a. 
common practice amongst Hindu masons. Thus, on the 
pillars of the At&la Masjid at Jonpur, which is known to 
have been originally a Hindu temple converted to Muham- 
madanuseby Ibrahim Shah Stiarki between the years 1403 
and 1440 A. D., I found the date of Samvat 1464, or A. B. 
1407, three times repeated as follows: — 

I.' — On right jamb of north-gate outside — 
Samvat 1464- Samapt 
SutradMra Padumavi 
Sai Suiradidia Sula. 
" Finished in the Samvat year 1464 by the mason 

Padumavi, son of the mason Sai" 
2.— On one of the lower square pillars— 

Samvat 146*. 

Suniddipari. 
" Founded in the Samvat year 1464." 
3. — On one of the outer pillars on the south side — 

Samvat 1464<. 

But in addition to these dates, I can cite an actual record 
of the master mason, or builder who superintended the 
erection of the minar. This is cut on the south face of the 
plinth, and was first pointed out to me by Mr, Beglar. The 
record is unfortunately rendered imperfect by the fracture 
of the stone ; but the remaining letters and figures are suffi- 
ciently distinct — 

% X MagajSli 83} ddranftmum 

Immediately to the right of the figmrea 61J there is a 
broad arrow, or long upright line with a stroke sloping 
downwards on each side — and about one inch to the right 
there is another similar mark which has been partially 
obUterated. Both of these lines are continued on the upper 
surface of the plinth. The words ddrandmuni I take to 
mean the " exemplar line," or as we should aay the *' plumb- 
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line" of the building, which the shifting of the mark shows 
to have been, readjusted to the extent of rather more than 
one inch at the time that the record was made. That this 
was done by a Hindu mason is proved by the adoption of 
the word gaj, instead of the Persian gaz, which would 
certainly bare been used by any one of the Muhammadau 
conquerors. It is curious that I found a similar mark on 
the projecting part of the back wall of the masjtd itself 
immediately behind the centre, which was obviously in- 
tended for the adjustment of the mid-line of the masjid itseti", 
as the mark is seTeral inches outside of the middle of the 
projection. 

Mr. Beglar bases his opinion chiefly on two arguments :— 

lat. — That there is a diflference of style observable between 
the three lower storeys and the two upper storeys, from 
which he infers that the former must be Hindu work and the 
latter Muhammadan.* 

2«d.— That the distances between the bands of ornament- 
ation are in geometrical progression ; from which he argues 
that as the chain of the series must have been a work of 
"no ordinary labour," jt could not have been discovered by 
the "barbarous Muhammadan conquerors," and must there- 
fore be the work of the intellectual Hindus.t 

In his first argument Mr. Beglar ignores the fact that the 
two upper storeys were re-built by Firoz Tughlak, as re- 
corded in the inscriptions, as well as in his autobiography. 
The difference of style is indeed very striking, but it is not 
necessary to suppose that it marks more than the difference of 
architectural taste which had taken place in a century and a 
half that had elapsed between the times of Kutb-ud-din Aibeg 
and Firoz. The rich style of ornamentation of the lower 
balconies is in strict accordance with the lavish traceries 
of the arches which is seen in both the early masjids of 
Delhi and Ajmer, while the contrast of white marble with 
red sandstone was a favourite device in the time of 
Firoz, as may still be seen in his pillar at Hisar. That 
the style of ornamentation is Hindu may be admitted; 
but this was a simple necessity of the early Muhammadan 
architecture of India, as the conquerors were soldiers 
who were naturally obliged to employ the masons of the 
country in carrying out their designs. Hence came the 
overlapping arches as well as the Hindu ornament. 
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Mr. Beglar's second ailment, which depends on the 
use of a recondite geometrical aeries, I utterly repudiate 
as a mere fanciful guess. Bren supposing it were true, it ia 
not easy to believe that the armies of Muhammad Ghori were 
formed entirely of illiterate men when we remember that 
the learned Abu Eihftn accompanied the still earlier expe- 
ditions* of Mahmud of Ghaani. But when it is admitted 
that " the chain of the series (geometrical) must alone have 
been a work of no ordinary labour," I must confess that I 
put no faith in the application of such a practically impos- 
sible series. 

Mr. Beglar further argues that there is a difference of 
projection between the bands of lotus flowers and the bands 
of Arabic inscriptions, the former being flush with the faces 
of the colamn, while the latter have a considerable projection. 
But it is only the lowest band of writing that is flush with the 
face, all the others being raised ; and this belt has been so 
much injured by time and by ignorant restorations that it is . 
now illegible, Sayid Ahmed being able to read no more than 
the words Amir ul Umra, <yc " chief of the nobles." I believe 
therefore that the depression of this belt is due entirely to 
the restorers, a conclusion which is borne out by the fact 
that several of the red facing stones have been cut right 
through so as to leave the inner core of rough stone quite 
visible. Now, this belt forms no part of Mr. Beglar's geo- 
metrical series, and as I am quite satisfied that it was an 
integral part of the original ornamentation, I repudiate the 
whole scheme of recondite Slndu design as a mere fanciful- 
theory. 

But on this subject of the ornamentation of the Kutb 
Minar we now possess the most decisive evidence that it is not 
of Hindu origin in the T&rikh-i-Alai of Amir Khusru, a con- 
temporaiy of Alauddin Khilji. Speaking of the new 
minar, which this king had ordered to be built, the poet adds 
that he also " directed that a new ctmng and cupola should 
be added to the old pne."t According to this account, which 
we must remember is that of an eye witness of the fact, 
the whole of the present red stone facing was added by 
Alauddin, and to him we must assign all its exquisite bal- 
conies as well as all its ornamental bands. It was no doubt 
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the knowledge of this entire restoration by the Fathan Eling 
that led Baber to caU it the minar of Alauddia Khilji. 

Having thus disposed of the Hindu origin of the orna- 
mental bands on the face of the pillar, I will add a few- 
words about the minar itself. In proof of the Hindu origin 
of the column, Sayid Ahmed states that " there is only one 
minar, which is contrary to the practice of the Muhamma- 
dans, who always give two minars to their masjids." But 
this statement is correct only for the custom of the last three 
centuries, as the following facts will show that the previous 
practice of the Mubammadans was to have only one minar, 
or mazinah, to their masjids : — 

1.— The masjid of Ibu TiUiin m Cairo, bmlt in A. D. 876, 
has only one minar.* 
2, 3. — The two minars of Mahmud at Ghazni, built 
about A. D. 1000, are of different sizes, and 
stand half a mile apart. They therefore be- 
longed to two different masjids. 
4. — ^The masjid of Sultan BarkAt in Cairo, built in 

A. D. 114i9, has only one minar.f 
5. — The minar at Ko6l, built in A. D. 1262, was a 
single column, and occupied exactly the same 
position with regard to its masjid as tiiat of the 
Kutb Minar to its masjid. 
6. —The unfinished minar of Aiauddin at Delhi is a 

single column built about A. B, 1300. 
7. — Two masjids at Bayana have only one minar each, 
placed outside the court-yard of the masjid, but 
on the north-east comer instead of on tbe south- 
east comer as in the Kutb example. One of these 
bears an inscription of Naaeruddln Muhammad, 
who was reigning in A. D. 1390. 
From these eight examples, which range over a period 
of more than five centuries down to within one hundred and 
sixty years of the accession of Akbar, it is dear that it was 
the fixed practice of the Muhammadans to have only one 
minar, or mazinah, to each masjid. That the Kutb Minar 
was a mazinah or Muazzin's tower we have the evidence of 
its inscriptions which cannot be ignored, as well as the 
express declaration of Abulfeda who calls it a mazinah. 
That it was a Muhammadau design we have the fact, that 
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the conquerors of Delhi were the rulers of Ghazni, where they 
had been familiar with the minars of MahmAd, which are 
star polygons in plan, with deeply indented angles, ipor the 
Muhammadan tlie Kutb Minar had a purpose which was 
intimately connected with the daily practice of his religion. 
I am therefore firmly convinced that it is a purely Muham- 
madan building both in purpose and in design, although 
most, if not all, of the details of its execution, and notably 
its overlapping or corbelled arches, are Hindu. 



With regard to the buildings at Agra there are only two 
points in which my opinion differs from those which are gene- 
rally received by the public, and which have been adopted by 
Mr. Carlleyle. According to the popular view the present 
fort was builfc entirely by Akhar, there being little if any 
part of the old fort of Sikandar Ludi included within its 
limits, and the red sandstone palace now called the Jah^ngiri 
mahal was built by the emperor Jahingir for his own 
residence. As I do not agree with either of these opinions, I 
will now give the reasons wldch have led me to differ from 
them, and as the main part of my argument about the fort 
rests upon the true determination of the site of JabS.ngir's 
palace, I will begin with the latter building. 

The emperor Jab&ngir, on returning to^gra a few yeara 
after his accession, relates that he first visited his father's 
tomb, and then proceeded to the fort " to the palace which 
he had ordered to be built there for his own residence."* 
That this palace, which he had ordered to be built for his 
own residence, was not the red sandstone building now called 
the Jahdngiri mahal, is clear from the emperor's account of 
its position : " This palace," he says, " rests upon the gate 
which opens on the river Jumna, and is supported by 26 
pillars." The actual palace of Jah&ngir must therefore have 
been quite close to the water gate of the fort towards the 
well known Musamman Bug, or octagonal tower, as he adds 
that ** the adjoining tower of foujr storeys is octagonal." 
Now, this is an exact description of the Musamman Burj, 
and I conclude therefore that the palace of Jah&ngir must have 
occupied that portion of the eastern face of the fort lying 
between the water gate and the Musamman Burj which is 

> Anlobiograpby of Jihlngir, p. 130, 
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now represented by the fiae court-yard of the Macchhi Bha- 
wan, backed by tbe DlTV&Q-l-kb&s. Here still stands Jah&n- 
gir's famous throne of black stone, which was seen and 
described by Captain Hawkins in A. D. 1611 and 1612.* 
The Diw&D-i-kh^ with its two thrones of black and white 
stone is now a terrace, 70 feet wide by 120 feet in length ; 
but as Shah Jahan's Shish mahal has cut off about one-third 
of its length, the original terrace must have been nearly 
200 feet in length with its back wall towards the river, and 
its front open towards the great square of tbe Macchhi 
Bhawan. Against this wall to the right and left of tbe throne 
were placed images of Christ and the Virgin, which are de- 
scribed by William Einch, as well as by Captain Hawkins. 
Their accounts have since been confirmed by the discovery 
of a white marble statue of the Virgin, which was dug up in 
the fort about 15 years ago, and may now be seen in the 
verandah of the Agra Bank. 

On this terrace then, as I believe, stood the original palace 
of Jah&ngir, supported, as he describes, on 25 pillars, the whole 
of which must have been cleared away by Shah Jahan before 
he began to build the well known Shish mahal and Kh^ 
mahaL 

The emperor also adds that " adjoining is a small gallery, 
overlouking the Jumna, to view wild beast fights ;" this agrees 
with the account of Captain Hawkins, who regularly attended 
Jah&,ngir'8 darbars for nearly a whole year, and who repeatedly 
witnessed wild beast fights as well as executions from the 
gallery of the palace. As there is no gallery attached to the 
red sandstone palace, it seems certain that this building 
cannot have been the palace of Jah&ngir. 

The emperor closes his account with the characteristio 
entry that in a lower storey, "more on a level with the river," 
was the " private drinking apartment." Now, the building 
called the Jahingiri mabal has no apartments below the 
audience halls, while immediately adjoining the Macchhi 
Bhawan, that is, between it and the water gate, there are 
two octagonal rooms, in a lower storey, each 21 J feet in 
diameter, which were once highly decorated with painted 
fiowers, and which still possess two large marble trellises 
looking towards the river. Here again the Macchhi Bhawan 
buildings f^ee with the description which Jah&ngir gives of 

• Kerr's Vojsgei ind Trayelf, VIII, lEl. 
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his own palace, while the huilding now called the Jah&ngiri 
mabal has nothing in common with the emperor's account 
either in position or in details. I conclude, therefore, without 
any hesitation that the red sandstone palace now called the 
Jah&ngiri mahal was not the palace of Jah&ngir. 

But if this be not the palace of Jah^ngir, to whom must it 
be attributed P I reply to Ibrahim Ludi. It is certain that 
there was a palace of Ibrahim within the fort of Agra, as 
Baber records that he occupied it on his arriral at Agra, and 
afterwards notices that there was an empf; space betweea 
Ibrahim's palace and the ramparts.* 

In this " empty space" Baber constructed a large warn 
(or Baoli) 20 gaz in diameter. This toam I take to be the 
great Baoli, 17^ feet in diameter, which still exists in the 
empty siKice between the red sandstone palace and the ram- 
parts. But the ailment to be derived firom an examination 
of the building itself is even stronger and more conclusive 
than this identity of position. This argument lies in the 
simple fact that the red stone palace of Agra is a direct imi- 
tation both in design and in detail of the Mka Mandar or 
palace of Baja M&n Sioh at GwaUor. Now, Ibrahim was the 
conqueror of Owalior, and the fine palace of Baja M^ must 
certaiuly have won bis admiration, as it did that of Baber 
only a few years later. Gwalior was captured in A. D. 1518, 
and Ibrahim fell on the fatal field of P&nipat in 1526. The 
palace, therefore, must have been built during the eight years 
comprised between these two dates. 

The main points of ^reement ia construction are the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. The entire absence of radiating arches, all openings 
being spanned by corbels. 

2. The use of sloping stone ribs meeting horizontal 
beams to carry the slab roofing of the two balls of audience. 

8. The adoption of narrow screened galleries running 
round the whole building, and of secret passages in the 
thickness of the walls for communication between the upper 
and lower storeys. 

4. The adoption of a narrow gallery screened close by 
treUia work round three sides of one of the audience halls, 
apparently for the purpose of allowing the ladies of the 
lu^m to see into the great court-yard. 

* Harooin by Ltjden KDd Enkina, pp. 809—342. 
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The chief points of similarity in the details of ornament* 
ation are the following : — 

1. The use of running borders filled with ducks and 
pigeons. 

2. The style of the stone trellises which is the same in 
both palaces. 

To all these proofs of an earlier date than the time of 
Jah&ngir, I may add the fact that the walls are covered with 
deUcate diaper patterns of small and intricate tracery, having 
the ground or sunken portions coloured either with a 
vermilion or a sky-blue pigment, — a style which, according 
to my experience^ was peculiar to the later Fathan archi- 
tecture. 

With all these concurring evidences pointing to mi earlier 
date than the time of the Mughals for the building of the 
so-called Jah&ngiri mahal, I have been led irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the Bed Palace was erected by the last 
Pathan King of Delhi, and that it is therefore the actual 
palace of Ibrahim Ludi which was inhabited by the victori- 
ous Baber. 

After I had come to this conclusion I determined on visit- 
ing the palace once more to inspect the building called a 
JBdradari, which I have always heard attributed to the 
Fathans, and which must therefore have formed part of 
the old Patban Fort known as B&dalgarh. 

On entering the fort by the Amar Singhi Gate, I was 
struck by the marked difference of styles in the two kinds of 
battlements which crown the middle gateway. On the outer 
£ice they are plain, massive, and lofty, with clear straight 
openings, like those of the fort walls; but on both sides as 
well as on the inner face the battlements are low with raised 
borders, and slightly recessed openings widening below into 
indented squares, which were once filled either with glazed 
tiles, or with some blue or green colour. All the buildings 
in the court-yard between the middle and inner gates are 
finished with the same battlements. So also are tiu. the 
lmildmg$ xa. the court-yards of the Delhi and water gates, 
while the outer battlements correspond with those of the 
walls. How these smaller battlements are precisely the same 
in all respects as those of the Red Palace called the Jahftngiri 
mahal. If then I am right in attributing the Bed Palace 
to Ibrahim Ludi, it is only a necessary conclusion that the 
main portions of the three principal entrances to the fort, 
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including their inner court-yards, must have formed parts of 
the original fort of the Ludi Kings. 

This conclusion is further borne out by the use of diapered 
medallions on the walls and inside the domes, a practice 
which was generally given up hy the Mughals except for 
the ornamentation of the spandrils of arches. This conclu- 
sion is also much strengthened by the fact that the old 
Bftradari, which I have always heard attributed to the 
Fathans, has precisely the same battlements in all respects 
as those of the Red Palace and the inner courts of the 
gateways. 

The last argument which I can bring forward is the fact 
that there is the most striking difference in the construction 
of the outer walls, which are admitted to have been built by 
Akbar, and that of the walls of the inner courts, which I 
contend must have formed part of the old Pathan fort of 
the Ludi Kings. lu 1859, when I was living at Agra as 
Chief Engineer of the North- Western Provinces, embrasures 
for guns were pierced in the main walls of the fort of the 
court-yard of the Amar Singhi gate. 

In the former the work was generally done in four or five 
days, while the piercing of the latter occupied no less than 
a fortnight. This great difference was solely due to the 
different nature of the construction, the former being a rubble 
wall faced with red sandstone slabs bound togetlier with 
bad powdery mortar ; while the latter was a compact mass of 
well-built wall of rough stones and hard tenacious moi-tar, 
which held together so firmly that the whole had to be 
quarried out. I conclude therefore that the main walls of the 
fort, which are so widely different in their construction 
from those of the Amar Singhi court-yard, must be the 
work of different dates. 

The general result of my enquiries leads me to the opinion 
that the Agra Fort was originally built by Sikandar Ludi, 
and was afterwards altered and added to by Akbar, who con- 
siderably increased the height of the walls; but I believe 
that the old Pathan Fort occupied exactly the same position 
as that of Akbar, with the exception perhaps of some of the 
gateway outworks. 
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NOTE 

MR. J. D. BBQLAB, ASaiSTANT, ABCEJIOLOGICAL SUBVBT. 



Until lately I held the opinions expressed in my report 
regarding the Kutb Masjid and Minar. Starting with the 
hypothesis that the foundation and such parts of the walls 
of the Kutb Masjid, both inner and outer inclosures, as were 
below the ground level, were original Hindu, the con- 
clusion I have arrived at in the report is simply inevitable ; 
but early in November this year. General Cunningham 
and I visited the Kutb remains together, and he pointed 
out to me various incongruities which clearly showed that the 
foundations of the inner and outer inclosures, as they stand, 
are not original Hindu, although doubtless some portion, pro- 
bably the portion of the foundation of the hack wall imme- 
diately behind the middle of the masjid proper, is Hindu. 

It is necessary that 1 notice and point this out parti- 
cularly. As stated in my report, the material and work- 
manship of all the portions of the walls of the masjid 
which I have there supposed to be Hindu, are precisely 
similar ; but in one portion of the foundation courses of the 
south wall of the inner inclosure are inserted not one but 
several stones which either have, or once had, bracket pro- 
jections. In the west back wall of the masjid also General 
Cunningham pointed out to me sculptured stones with 
their sculptured faces turned inwards; and further the 
upper double cornice which runs along the back wall of 
Kutb's portion of the masjid, is carried round the comer, 
proving that the inner inclosure was once complete in itself 
and yet the same cornice is continued through Alitmish's 
extension, and the materials and workmanship of this 
portion so closely correspond to the portion of Kutb's 
masjid, as to have led me to suppose the whole to have been 
one continuous wall, I not having then noticed that the 
oomice tinmed the comer of Kutb's iuclosure. 
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xvi t^OTE BY Mb. J. D. EEOI.AR. 

These which are only a few of many similar incon- 
gruities now convince me that the entire foundations and 
walls (with the exception perhaps of some small indefinite 
portion) of the Kutb Masjid and AUtmish's extension are 
M uhamm adan . 

This admission completely alters the application of my 
arguments in the body of the report, without, however, in 
the least affecting their coherence. 

Starting from the hypothesis that the foundations were 
undisturbed Hindu, I proceeded to prove tiiat the various 
other parts of the masjid, as it stands, could not be Muham- 
madan ; and as the minar is most intimately connected with 
the masjid by a definite law, it also could not be Muham- 
madan. Now, as I maintain that the foundations are not 
Hindu, but Muhammadan, my previous ai^umenta all tend 
most emphatically to establish that every other part there 
supposed Hindu \& Muhammadan also — in short, the whole 
force of my argument mainly went to show that to whatever 
age the foundations belonged, to the same age must be as- 
signed the minar — and having started with a wrong hypo- 
thesis, I was compelled by the conclusions to which I then 
was logically and necessarily driven to maintain that the 
minar was Hindu. At present therefore I gladly and un- 
hesitatingly acknowledge the grave error I committed, and 
General Cunningham will find that my " fanciful " law, as 
he styles it, which governs the disposition of the various 
parts of the structure, forms one of the strongest proofs in 
favour of his views. 

I now accordingly hold that, whatever in the masjid 
and minar I have maintained in my report to be undisturbed 
Hindu, is Muhammadan of the period of Kutb and AUt- 
mish, and that whatever I have there called Muhammadan 
is due to subsequent repair and alteration, 1st, by Alauddin 
Khilji, 2nd, by Firoz Shah, of both of whom history dis- 
tinctly records that they repaired extensively the havoc time 
and violence had made in the buildings, and 3rd, of those 
other repairs and alterations subsequent to Firoz Shah, 
which must have from time to time been executed by differ- 
ent kings, but of which history has left no record. 

The execution, however, of the entire structure as a 
whole is Hindu; for the simple reason that Hindu work- 
Tai&a. were the only ones Kutb and Alitmish could have 
procured. 
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NOTE BT Hb. J. D. BEOLar. xvii 

I take this opportunity of thanking (General Cunningham 
publicly for the kindnesB and patience he has shown in 
pointing out my error to me, an error of such a nature, that no 
mere argument could hare touched it, and which, but for our 
going to the spot together, would have remained uncorrected ; 
for none of his reasonings hare shaken the coherence of my 
arguments and of the " fimciful" law that gOTOms the parts 
of the masjid and minar. 

In a future paper I shall show a similar law governing 
the parts of struotureB indisputably Hindu, such, for instance, 
as the superb temples in various parts of Central India. So 
that it is clear the law was recognised by Hindu architects, 
and this is my reason for supposing that although the Kutb 
remains were executed under the orders of Muhammadan 
kings, and the leading features of the structure determined 
by them, the arrangement of the detail, both of construction 
and ornamentation, was left entirely to Hindu architects.* 

* JVol* iw Otn*rat CiamiMliam. — It mutt be obvioiu to STer; one Uut tbe dUtancM 
brtwMO the aUlbrent baikU of onuunent could oot b»Te bem detenniaed I^ mere rale of 
Ummb, bat mult h>Te b«eD umiged bj lome liiDple seriM of difibrencet eitber io uith. 
metdeal or geometrical prognuion. That the (eriu nu ■ very omple one I bkTe no doubt; 
and I bdiere tbat it htu not jet been diiooTered owing solely to the diffloolty of meuurbg 
tbe exact diitaocea between the b«nda. 
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ARCHJIOLOGICAL REPORT. 



REPORT ON DELHI, BY MR. J. D. BEGLAR, ASSISTANT 

ARCHJ;OLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA, FOR THE 

HALF-YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 1871. 



Befobe entering on the report, it is necessary to pre- 
mise that I have no share in the reading or interpretation 
of any inscriptions. Oq this head 1 hare confined myself 
to copying suoh as had not been copied before, or of which 
fresh copies appeared desirable. I hare availed myself of 
suoh published and unpublished information as I was aware 
of and had access to, but there is much that I have not been 
able to obtain access to, and probably more that I am not 
aware of, 

I begin with the two pillars of Asoka, one in Firuz 
Bhah's Kotela, just outside the Delhi gate of Delhi Shahja< 
hanabad ; the other near Hindu Bao's house, and close to the 
monument lately erected in commemoration of the siege and 
capture of Delhi during the mutiny of 1867. 

Of the former, General Cunningham has already treated 
exhaustively, and I refer to his writings ; the pillar is placed 
on a massive building of the style peculiar to Firuz Shah's 
period, viz., of rubble stone, with the domes of rubble stone 
irregularly set in mortar of admirable quality, and arches 
with ribs.* The top of the building is of the form of a py- 
ramid, of very broad base, and very small altitude, eminently 
fitted for the speedy carrying off of rain water, yet flat enough 
to make it a pleasant terrace for the enjoyment of the river 
breezes and views in the cool of the evening. 

The slope, however, makes me doubt if another storey ever 
existed over it, whether of walls or colonnades : there are, 
indeed, the stumps of two pUlars near the edge of the roof 
on the north side, and these appear deeply imbedded, so 
that it would be utterly impossible to remove them without 
leaving indelible marks of their existence ; but as no marks 

■ For plui, >ee FUte IX. 
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of the positions of any other pillars or walls are to be seen on 
any side, I think it is fairly open to question whether the 
fragments of two solitary pillars existing now can be taken 
to be the remains of a colonnade or additional open storey 
round the pillar. I rather think that, in Btriving after effect, 
the bnilders of the stracture would not lessen the seeming 
and clear height of the monolith by burying a portion of 
it within a structure, open or closed; they would rather err 
on the other side and bury as little, leaving as much of 
clear height to produce effect as they possibly could consist- 
ent with safety; and that the builders did strive after effect 
will be admitted by all; for the massive structure of three 
storeys, gradually diminishing from the base upwards, yet 
leaving a massive terrace on the top, throws into strong 
relief, in the most effectual, yet beautifully appropriate, 
manner the tall proportions of the slender shaft. I woxUd 
further point out that the domes over the four comer towers 
are at the same height as the present main roof, and tend 
to confirm the supposition that the building originally was 
no higher. 

Vertically beneath the base of the pillar, a gallery has 
been broken through In the topmost storey, disclosing a 
sort of rough chamber covered by a rubble dome 4 feet 
in diameter, on which, consequently, the entire weight of 
the pillar rests. 

Of the lat near Hindu Kao's honse, the fragments (with 
the exception of the piece stated by General Cunningham 
aa having been sent to the Asiatic Society's Museum in 
Calcutta) have been put together, and now form a column 
standing on the ridge which runs from the present DdM 
moniuaent to Hindu Rao's house. General Cunninghajn 
quotes Padre Tieffenthaler to show that it was thrown down 
in A. D. 1713 to 1719, during the reign of Farukhsir. 

Padre Tieffenthaler was in Delhi in A. D. 1747, as I 
learn firom General Cunningham, and from his writings it 
would appear that the pillar had fallen about 26 years before, 
which would carry the event back to 1722, or thereabouts. 
Native tradition, however, asserts that it was thrown down by 
Mr. Frazer to build his house on its site, and there are 
old men who state they actually saw it standing : as their 
ages cannot exceed 90, it is clear that they could not have 
seen it standing, and that the native tradition is, aa usual 
with native accounts, false. When two or three old men state 
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they actually saw a thing, it is hard to disbelieve their 
statements, but the above inetance shows how difficult, if not 
impossible, it is to place the slightest reliance on native 
accounts, especially those which ascribe some act of van- 
dalism to their European conquerors. 

The position, however, assigned to the pillar by tradi- 
tion, viz., the site of Hindu Rao's house, agrees remarkably 
with the relative position of the pUlar as originally erected 
by Firuz Shah, in reference to his hunting palace or Koshak 
Shikar, which, for reasons to be stated herea^r, I identity 
with the present Pirghyb Great Trigonometrical Survey. 
I therefore consider that it really stood at the site of Hindu 
Hao's house ; and I refer to General Cunningham's writings 
for a description of the site of the pillar as related by the 
Muhammadan writers of the period. 

In the Mah&bh&rat there is mention of Indarpat as one 
of the five prasthas claimed by Tudhishtir from his cousin 
Duryodhao. What, howevw, is now known as Indarpat or 
Pur4na Kila is an entirely Muhammadan structure. I am 
iDclined to think that the Muhammadans, as usual with them* 
availed themselves of the original Hindu foundations in 
re-erecting the forii ; this woxild be a very interesting dis- 
covery, as showing, at least in plan, the form of one of the 
oldest forts of which mention is made in India ; a few ex- 
cavations would probably show, from difference in construc- 
tion and material, whether the foundations belong to the 
same period as the superstructure or not 

NUachatri is a small Hindu shrine on the banks of the 
Jumna, close to Selimgurhand to Nigambod gh&t. Tradi- 
tion ascribes to it an immense antiquity, as having been esreot- 
ed by Yudhishtir on the occasion of a (homa) religious 
ceremony performed here; the present building, however, 
for several reasons, cannot be considered as the original 
temple, thoi^h it may possibly occupy the site of its pre- 



It is built of stone, with square granite pillars of a 
plain massive pattern, ranged along the interior of a plain 
solid wall ; the roof, which is pyramidal, is covered with 
stone slabs enam^ed and representing birds, animals, &c., 
&o,, in staring colours. No authenticated instance of the 
employment of enamellii^ in India is known previous to the 
Muhammadan conquest, and it has been oonsidered that the 
Muhammadans introduced it : this soems to settle the question 
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definitely. I would, however, while on the subject, beg leave 
to remark that the evidence which (to my knowledge) 
ascribes the introduction of the art in India to the Ma- 
hammadaus is of an essentially negative nature, resting solely 
on the non-discovery of older remains, showing the existence 
of the art previous to the Muhammadan conquest, and it would 
be veiy drairable to obtain some positive evidence regarding 
its origin or introduction to India. 

As the Muhammadans destroyed or appropriated all Hin- 
du temples on seizing the country, it appears impossible 
to suppose the Nilachatri to be of the Hindu period ; it was 
probably built some time after the Muhammadans had been 
in quiet possession of the country, and when their bigotry 
had much abated. The style of tbe building is massive. 

General Cunningham pointed out, what had escaped my 
observation, that the glazed stones forming patterns and 
figures aro misarranged, so that the body of a peacock, for 
instance, is joined on to the head of some other bird and to 
the tail of another, while its own proper head and tail pieces 
axe placed elsewhere ; evidently showing that the tues or 
stones aro not in tbeir original positions; nimabers of 
pieces, too, are missing ; and General Cunningham's opinion, 
that the present building was rebuilt from the ruins of a 
not much older structure by the Mahrattas. during their 
occupancy of Delhi, supported, as it is, by a tradition to the 
same effect, is doubtless correct. 

Nigambod gh&t, close to the river gate of Delhi Shah- 
jabanabad, called the Kigambod gate, is a place on the 
banks of tbe Jumna, where dead bodies are brought for 
cremation, and to which peculiar virtues are ascribed by the 
Hindus. I have been gravely assured by several otherwise 
intelligent Hindus that dead bodies are more effectually 
consumed if burned there than anywhere else. 

General Cunningham, in his report, has ably and ex- 
haustively discussed the question of the building of the 
liilkot of Anang-pfll, called now popularly the Lalkot of 
Fithora, the ancient Delhi, and of the founding of Delhi. 
While admitting his date of the founding of the fort of Delhi, 
I beg leave to offer some remarks tenSng to show that the 
city of Delhi existed contemporaneously with Indraprastha. 

As he has himself observed, it is the imiversal cus- 
tom to name cities after their founders ; Delhi cannot be 
supposed to be the solitary exception to this rule. As we 
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have a tradition that it was founded by Baja Dilipa, and as 
the Vishnu Pui^ mentions a Kaja Dilipa as having preceded 
the Pandas, I think the probability in favor of Delhi or 
Dilli having been founded by Raja Dilipa very strong ; that 
no mention Is made of Dilli previous to Ptolemy's Daidalai 
(which General Cunningham identifies with Dilli, and in which 
identification I concur) need excite no surprise when we 
remember that close to it, and overshadowing it as it were, 
stood Uie famous Indraprastha : Delhi or Ditli could only 
rise into prominence after the decay of Indraprastha ; and 
Ptolemy's mention of Dilli is a curious record of the period 
when Indraprastha had begun to decline, yet had not quite 
lost its position, and Dilli had risen into comparatively greater 
importfuice. Subsequent to this, there is mention of DUIi 
in the wars of the king of Dilli with Sukwanti Raja, but 
not of Indraprastha; this shows that the decay of Indra- 
prastha {and rise of Dilli), of which we have presumptive 
evidence, about the time of Ptolemy, had, as we would ex- 
pect, progressed, ending in the total disappearance of Indra- 
prastha as a place of importance, and the established 
supremacy of Dilli. 

After lying deserted for 792 years, Dilli was re-peopled 
and the fort oohstructed by Anang-pM : we must not, how- 
ever, suppose that Dilli was in the interval absolutely desert- 
ed ; for within this period it was that the iron-pillar inscrip- 
tion was cut or raigraved : the city of Dilli in the interval, 
although not the residence of ^e paramount Raja, was 
nevertheless in existence and fiourishing in an humbler way, 
and it had Rajas who probably acknowledged the supremacy 
of the ima of D^ain. It appears hence that the fact of 
Dilli being eubordmate to another oa{)ital at an immense 
distance has in this instance, effectually caused a total silence 
regarding it for nearly 800 years ; need we then be surprised 
that no mention should have been made of it when the 
capital Indraprastha lay, not at the distance of 4f)0 mUes 
as Ujain is, but within an hour's walk of it ? 

Delhi was re-peopled by Anang-pfil, according to popular 
traditions, i. e., it again became the capital or chief cdty : 
a tank near the present Jogm&y& is still called Anang TM, 
and was probably dug by hun ; it is dry now, and remains 
dry even m the rains ; the rain water which fbids its way in 
has no outlet, but apparently soaks into the soil, which is 
a sort of loose reddish earth, the debris of decayed rock. 
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The ancient Hindu remains of Delhi are many : the fort, 
or L&lkot, of Anang-pM, the Iron-pillar, the Kutb Minar, 
and what is now called the Kutb Masjid, and the outer fort 
of Bay Pithora, and the structure called Sultan G^ftii's Tomh 
are all ancient Hindu structures. I shall begin with the 
Lfilkot. 

General Cunningham has already shown that the l^lkot, 
by which is understood the citadel of old Dilli, was built 
by Anang-pftl, and that the more extensive, though weaker, 
fortifications of the city, called now Kilah Ray Pithora, were 
built by Raja Prithi Raj. 

Starting from Adham Khan's Tomb and going westwards, 
one can see a lofty line of ramparts, in , fair order in many 
places :* after a short distance, the line of ramparts turns to 
the north, and with small bends reaches what is called the 
Ranjit gate, formed and defended by a triple row of outworks ; 
passing the Ranjit gate it continues in a north-east direction 
till it comes to a point where a lower line of ramparts branches 
off northwards, and the higher walls, which are the walls of 
lAlkot, turn round a tower called Fateh Bfljj, due east, 
which direction it maintains for a short distance, and up to 
an immense tower called Sohan B<!ltj ; from here the line 
goes due south, till after passing the Sohan gate (a mere gap 
now in the line of walls) it again branches off into two, one 
going due oast, which I will, for distinction, at present call 
the eastern branch, and another continuing the southerly 
direction past Anang Ttd back to Adham Khiui's Tomb ; this, 
as the shorter, I now for distinction call the direct line. 

The eastern branch goes eastwards, and round to south 
after a long detour, crossing the present Delhi road and the 
road to Tughlakabad, and then disappears ; after a gap of 
about 600 yards, a line of walls is again seen going in a 
north-west direction till it meets Adham Khan's Tomb. 

It has been oiutomary to call the fort bounded up to the 
Sohan gate by the wall, which, starting from Adham Khan's 
Tomb, goes past Ranjit gate and Sohan and Pateh bastions 
to the junction or bifurcation near Sohan gate, and thence 
bounded by the eastern branch just described, going round 
with a gap past Metcalfe House, and back to Adham Khan's 
Tomb, the lAlkot of Anang-pM ; and this is the view enter- 
tained by (General Cunningham. What I have called the 
direct line of walla from the bifurcation near Sohan gate, 
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not being even shown on the usual maps, and though indicated 
by General Cunningham in his survey, not considered by 
him as the wall of the fort, but as merely a dividing wall 
separating the fort, or lAlkot, into two portions as a precau- 
tion against suntrise. I beg respectfiUIy to differ firom him 
in this point, and maintain uiat the smaller space inclosed 
between the wall going from Adham KJian's Tomb p^t Eanjit 
gate and Eateh and Sohau bastions to the bifurcation at Soban 
gate, and the direct line of wall from the bifurcation near Soban 
gate to Adham Khan's Tomb, is the original fort or L&lkot 
of Anang-p&l, and the eastern branch, which &om the Soban 
gate goes by a long detour, and with a gap, to Adham Khan's 
Tomb, I maintain to be the remains of the attempted en- 
largement by Alauddin Khilji, a Mubammadan emperor. 

Differing as I do on an important point from the highest 
authority on such questions, it becomes necessary to state 
my reasons in much greater detaU than I would otherwise 
have considered necessary : I will first give the evidence 
of facts, and then the evidence of history. 

Beginning at Adham Khfm's Tomb, and making the cir< 
cuit of the walls in the direction detailed above, it will be 
noticed — 

(1). — ^That the walls are exclusively of rubble stone, 
of Wge dimensions ; there are occasionally portions where 
smaller-sized rubble has been used, but not a brick is to be 
met with in the entire distance from Adham Khan's Tomb 
up to the bifurcation near Sohan gate. 

(2).— That these rubble stone walls are defended by 
a ditch, varying in width fifom 18 feet to 35 feet, the least 
width being found at points where the walls rest on rock, 
and the ditch also is cut in rock ; the greatest width, however, 
in the entire distance from Adbuu Kmm's Tomb to the Sohan 
gate not exceeding 35 feet. 

(3). — That the wall iirom Adham Khan's Tomb to Sohan 
gate is either founded on rock, the face of which is scarped, 
where such rock exists conveniently in the course, or is 
carried right down to the bottom of the ditch (at least to 
the present bottom, and how much deeper is not known). 

(4t.) — That the section of the wall is within the above- 
mentioned limits of Adham Khan's Tomb and Sohan gate ; 
a series of steps narrow towards the inner face and broader 
towards the outer face, but always in steps gradually dimi- 
nishing upwards. 
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(5). — That the material in which the stones composing 
the wall is set is reddish earth, if taken from near the 
bottom courses, which are most likely in their original state 
unmodified hy repair from the Muhammadans. 

(6). — That with the exception of the groored, dressed 
stone for a portcullie at the Kanjlt gate, not a single dressed 
or numbered stone is to be found in the whole extent of 
walls from Adham Khan's Tomb to the bifurcation near 
Sohan gate. 

(7). — That passing beyond Sohan gate in the eastern 
branch, the walla are defended by what General Cunningham 
calls a ditch, but which in the narrowest part measures 60 
feet across, and frequently 160 and 200 feet. 

(8). — That in the eastern branch of walls there is fre- 
quently to be seen dressed stone and brick. 

(9). — ^That in the ditch, or, as I shall henceforth call 
it, valley, is a Bowlee, or well, with arcades, &e.* 

(10).— That in this eastern branch of the walls, not in a 
sinele instance is the wall carried down to the level of the 
valley or ditch. 

(11). — That the general height of the remains of wall 
in this latter portion is much lower than in the former 
portion, or even than in the direct line of wall, dismantled 
though it is from the bifurcation near Sohan gate to Adham 
Ehan's Tomb ; this difference is so great that it can be 
distincUy seen from the top of the £utb Minar. A view 
from the top of the Minar will show the lines of wails of 
what I call the L&lkot distinctly as a high mound encircling 
the space within and towering over the ground outside : it will 
also show the eastern branch of walls which run east from 
the bifurcation, but not so distinctly, and not as a continuous 
line of mound encircling the space within. 

(12). — That no portion of the wall of the eastern branch 
is standing intact : the direct line of wall from Adham 
Khan's Tomb to the bifurcation near Sohan gate is also in 
ruins, so much so that hardly the lowest course of stone is 
left in «itu ; but I shall subsequently show that this is due, 
not to time, but to the order of Alauddin Khilji : yet, 
although barely the lowest course is left in places, the 
general level of this direct line of wall (the partition wall, as 
General Cunningham calls it) is higher than the level of the 
walls of the eastern branch. 
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(13). — From some excavations made in tbis eastern branch 
of the walls, it appears that the wall is founded on the slope 
of the high ground : the excavation showed first a layer of 
debris, then plain earth unmixed with debris ; whence it 
appears that tne foundations for these walls were dug on the 
slope to a considerable depth, but not to the level of the 
adjacent valley.* 

(14). — ^The excavations further show that the eastern 
branch walls are built on foundations partly of brick and 
partly of stone, the bricks being large thin bricks.* 

(15).— It also appears that the weII, at least such portion 
of it as exists, was not built in steps : the foimdations are 
perfectly plumb, but too little of the superstructure exists to 
show what it was like, though enough remains to show it 
did not rise in steps.* 

(16). — The foundations, where of brick, appear to have 
been hollow, the upper solid wall having been buUt cm. narrow 
parallel lines of bnck walls for foimdations : these narrow 
parallel brick walls do not, however, run parallel to the crest 
of the mound, or to the direction of the face of the fort wall, 
but in directions shghtly different, and having proceeded for 
some distance in this diverging direction bend suddenly at 
right angles. I am of opinion that these brick walls repre- 
sent the foundation walls of dwelling houses which occupied 
the site before Alauddiu Khilji gave thei order to enlarge the 
fort ; and that when the fort walls came to be built, the 
masons simply availed themselves of these old foundations 
as fiur as they could.* 

(17). — Such portions of the superatruoture of this eastern 
branch as exist, and have been exposed to view in the excav&< 
tions, show that the wall was faced with dressed stone in places, 
and rubble stone in others, in a way quite foreign to the uni- 
form system invariably adoptedin genuine Hindu construction.* 

(18).— The projecting rubble stone at the top of the founda- 
tions of this eastern branch of walls, and below the super- 
structure, is a very curious feature, forming, as it were, a 
rubble stone rough cornice at the bottom of the wall, i. e., 
of the superstructure of the wall.* 

(19).— The excavation disclosed a stone marked with the 
figure 8 ; as such stones are plentiful among the ruins about 
tiie Kutb Hasjid, it appears reasonable to suppose that It 
originally came &om there. 
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(20). — In this eastern branch of the valla is a gap of 
nearly 600 yards. I hare not heen able to find the remains 
of ancient walls, if any ever existed, in this gap, nor have 
others vho have lurreyed the place, of whom one is General 
Cunningham himself; if indeed any remains existed, he 
would have found them out ; and the &ot of his not finding 
any is a strong presumptive evidence that none existed. Cn 
the portion of this branch wall near Adham Khan's Tomb, 
little remains ; the wall is built, as elsewhere, on the high 
ground, and is defended by a valley, which here is of great 
but irr^;ular width; a small pool or tank exists in the 
valley.* 

(21). — Almost facing the south gate of outer Kutb colon- 
nade (which, I shall subsequently show to be a Hindu frag- 
ment), there exists at the slope leading up from the valley 
to the high ground a sort of rough steps, very wide, formed 
on a projecting rocky spur of the high ground, but correspond- 
ing to these steps or approach is no gap for a doorway or 
entrance in the brandi walls : it will afterwards be seen 
that, except the south gate, no other gate existed in the 
Hindu period in the outer inclosure of the Thajkurdw&ra, 
or the Kutb Masjid as it is now called ; the road therefore 
that gave admission to the Thakurdw&ra in the Hindu 
period must have come from the south, t. e., from the 
direction of these steps, and I think there is every probability 
In supposing these steps to have been formed for the purpose 
of ginn^ easy and direct access to the Thakurdw^ and 
to its only outer gate : in the Hindu period this road would 
have been an important one, but when the Muhammadans 
took the place, the principal entrance was made to the east, 
and there was no longer any necessity for these steps ; hence 
when Alauddin Eiilji's extension to the fort was being built, 
there was no necessity for an entrance in the walls at these 
steps, and opposite the south outer gate of the Kutb Ma^id, 
which then was quite a secondary gate. And accordingly we 
see no remains of a gateway in the walls of the fort 
there.* 

(22). — Lastly, as the result of the differenoe of con- 
struction between the walls of the true Mlkot, aocordmg 
to my showing, and the eastern branch walls, the slopes 
assumed hy equally ruined portions of each are not quite 
alike ; there is a difference in the slopes, which can easily 
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be noticed, but cannot be easily described : this difference 
of alopea, indeed, first suggested to me doubts of the two 
walls being of the same period ; in fact I doubted if the 
eastern branch walls were the walls of a fort at all. My 
doubts hare now turned out well founded. 

The points of difference, as detailed above, between the 
walls of the real L&lkot (from Adham Khan's Tomb to the 
Sohui g&te) and the eastern branch walls (or Alauddin's 
extension, as I shall now caU it) are so marked that it is 
impossible to ascribe it to any amount of repairs or altera- 
tions short of the actual uprooting of the Hindu walls 
firom their very foundations and building others on the same 
spot. As this is a proceeding too absurd to ascribe to eren 
the most self-willed of the Muhammadan emperors, there re- 
mains only the other alternative of admitting them as 
structures of widely different eras, while the direct line of 
wall &om Sohan gate to Adham Khan's Tomb, which General 
Cimningham calls the dividing wall, so naturally shows 
itself as the original continuation of the fort wall &om the 
Sohan gate, being the same in direction, similar in the stone, 
and in the cementing material, binding its component stones, 
and more nearly approaching it in size than the other, that 
Z consider as proved, so far as proof can be demanded of 
such ancient structures in their present condition, that 
it is not a dividing wall, but the real rampart of the origi- 
nal fort of Anang-p&l. 

On a comparison of the sizes of the various citadels of 
Delhi, Indraprastha, FirAz Shah's Kotela, Siri, Tughlakabad, 
and Shahjahanabad with the fort of lAlkot eis hitherto assum- 
ed, it will be seen that it is larger than any of the others, a 
supposition precluded by its known inferiority to Indrapras- 
tha. If, however, the L&lkot, as defined by me, be compared 
with the others, it will be found somewhat smaller than 
Indraprastha, and pretty much of the size of the others.* 

* Note htj Otntrat A. Cvmingltam. — Ifr. Beglar hu argued xwj iogpoiiniil; in Atodt 
of bit OfnDiOD of the «aiiJI lixe of the arigiDal Ldlkot of Anuw-pU, which he reitriota to 
UiB western half of the atroQg; nmtanU pociUon which I hsTeaiugnad to UlkoL I look 
upon tbe >ite with the eye of an Engineer, aod I cannot coacetve that an; aane penon 
mralcl neglect to occap; the teXoU of the high ground, which forma a etroDg nataral for- 
treaa, protected all roniid eidiar bj a deep (allinaertj or b; a tteep alope. To bara occupied 
onlj on«-half of this Itroag rite would have been eqeivalent to an abandonment of all the 
adTBUtaM* of tbe pooition ; beaidea leaving ample corer to a bedeger in the low groand 
ovtaida Uie nnoccnf^ portion. I coosider it a fatal oltjection to Ur. Befjlar'a view that the 
JiiMQg Ta), whieh wa* eieavated in the lolid rock by Anang-p&l, the bailder of Ulkot, 
it ouUidt the line of wall which he aaaigna to Lftlkot. In ca«e of eicge, the garriaon would 
thereforg baTO been cat off from their chief, and only certain, supply of water. 
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The follofring is a table showing the proportion of lime 
in mortars taken firom different localities, as ascertained by 
analysis : — 

No. I. 

T^en from the remains of the wall numing direct from Adham 
Khan's Tomb to Sohan gate. — Cootains in 100 grs. — 

UoTitriEed earth ... ... 99 grs. 

Soluble matter and salts ... ... 1 gr. 

No, II. 

From lower courses of the walls of Sohan gate, which do not appear 
to have ondergone alteration or repair &om Muhammadans. — Contains 
in 100 grs.— 

Unyitrified earth .. . ... ,.,97 grs. 

Soluble matter and lime ... ... 3 „ 

No. ni. 

From the upper walla of fort, which have undergone repair from the 
Muhammadans. — Contains in 100 grs. — 

Vitrified earth ... ... ... 79 grs. 

Lime ... ... ... 21 „ 

No. IV. 
From portion of east branch walls near £, where the excavations have 
been made. — Contains in 100 grs. — 

Vitrified earth ... ... ... 70 grs. 

Lime ... ... „, go ,, 

No. V. 
Tnm portion of the east branch walls at F, where excavations have 
been made. — Contains in 100 grs. — 

Vitrified earth ... ... 74 grs. 

Lime ,,. ... ,., 26 ,, 

No. VI. 
From mins of houses on other side of valley opposite F. — Con&iins 
in 100 grs.— 

Vitrified earth ... ... ..78 grs. 

Lime .» ... ... 23 „ 
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General Cimmiigfaaia allows the city of Dilii to have 
existed before the huilding of the fort of Anaog-p&l. Natur- 
ally, when Anang-pM prepared to build a fort there, he 
would not think of enclosing the whole city, which must 
have been very extenaive, as is evidenced by the enormous 
extent of the outer fort of Bay Pithora, which was buiit ex- 
pressly to protect the city. Anang-pftl, in building the fort, 
would build it outside the city, as is usual, and as the iron 
pillar must have stood within the city, his fort or L&lkot 
(literally the red citadel) could not hare inclosed it. 

In a military point of view, a fort occupying only part 
of a piece of high ground is doubtless, aa General Cunning- 
ham tells me, weaker than one which includes the entire of 
the high ground, but as the name of the fort implies, 
it was only a citadel, and must necessarily have been 
Btoall. 

But, apart from this, I contend that because with modern 
knowledge and experience we have learnt that a fort ought 
to occupy the whole of a piece of high ground of moder- 
ate dimensions, it by no means follows that the ancient 
Hindu military engineers knew the rule ; we have no means 
of judging accurately of the skill possessed by the ancient 
Hindus in fort-building, but as an instance of how gross- 
ly they blundered, I may point to the fort of Gwalior, 
which, almost impregnable by nature, was weakened by 
being so built as to exclude beyond the walls the wells on 
which in long sieges the garrison must depend for water. 
Iltitmish, profiting by experience, secured these wells when 
the fort Seil, by a wall which for massive strength is un< 
rivalled ; and this is not the only instance where palpable 
blunders have been committed by Hindu military en- 
gineers. It is even possible that the builders of the citadel 
may have trusted to tlie difficulty of approaching the walls 
on the city side as a compensation for the weakness in not 
including the whole of the high groimd, for history has 
^ways shown that it is no easy matter for an enemy to force 
a way through a hostile city. 

It is possible that a Une . of walls different either to 
the direct line of walls or to Alauddin's walls, the eastern 
branch walls, may have existed in the Hindu period, run- 
ning outside of and inclosing the direct line of wall. But 
if such were the case, not the slightest remains of it 
exist. 
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From the evidenoe of fects alone, it is impossible to prove 
that a third line of walls, as just stated, did not exist, for> 
howerer improbable it be to suppose that all traces have been 
so effectually destroyed as to leave no remains whatever or 
traces, it is perfectly possible. It in fact amounts to an 
attempt to prove a negation, which is impossible. But I 
will now show &om history that the accounts of the an> 
cient historians, wherever they bear on the topography of 
old Delhi, confirm in an unconsdous but unavoidable way 
what I have stated regarding old Delhi and Alauddin s 
walls. Their accounts are in fact unintelligible and absurd, 
if we do not adopt the positions I have attempted to prove 
from the evidence of facts. 

For convenience, I will first give all the quotations and 
references on the subject that I shall use subsequently : — 

(Ij.— Brings' Ferishta, I, p. 281. 

In the reign of Kai Eol^, Ferishta writes: — 

" This gave rise to two factions, who encamped on opposite 
" sides of the city, — the Mughals espoused the cause of the 
" young king, and Khiljis that of Jai&luddin Firuz. 

" The latter marched with his party to Bab&durpur, a 
" measure forced upon him by the opposite party, headed by 
" Malik Atmir Eachan and Malik Atmlr Surkha, who, 
" jealous of the power of the Khiljis, had issued a proclama* 
" tion proscribing by name all the principal Khiljian officers. 

" Jal&luddia Firuz, the first on the liat, naturally placed 
" himself in a posture of defence. Malik Atmir Eachan 
" had been deputed Ir^ the Mughal party to invite Jal^ud< 
" din Firuz to a conference with the sick king, when a 
" plot was formed for his assassination, but having obtained 
" secret information of the measure, he slew the person who 
" came to invite him with his own hand at the door of his 
" tent. The sons of Jal&luddin Firuz, renowned for their 
" courage, immediately put themselves at the head of 500 
" chosen horse, and making an assault on the camp of the 
" Mughals cut their way to the royal tents, pitched in the 
" centre of the army, and seizing the infant king, carried 
" him off, together with the sons of Malik Fakruddin Kot- 
" wal, in spite of opposition. 

" Malik Atmir Surkha pursued them in their flight, 
" but lost his life in the attempt, with many other Mughal 
" chiefs of distinction. When this exploit became known in 
" the city, the mob flew to arms. They marched out in 
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" thousands, and encamping at the Budaon gate, prepared 
" to go against Malik JaLUuddin Eiruz and rescue the infant 
" king, for they greatly dreaded the power of the Kbiljis. " 

(2).— Brigga' Ferishta, I, p. 299. 

" The king " ( Jal&luddin Eiruz ) " caused both Sidi Mul- 
" lah and Kazi Jal&luddin Kash&ni to be apprehended, 
" and brought before him for examination ; they persisted in 
" their innocence, and as no other witness appeared against 
" them, the accusation was rendered doubtful. The king 
" therefore caused a fire to be prepared at Bahadurpur, in 
" order that they might be submitted to the fiery ordeal, to 
" purge themselres of their guilt, and having left the city 
" to see the ceremony, he ordered a circle to be i%iled oflf 
" round the pile. " 

(3). — Briggs' Ferishta, I, pp. 329, 330. 

" The army of Kutlugh Ehan consisted of 200,000 horse, 
" who promised themsdves the conquest of Hindustan. " — 
" Then crossing the river he proceeded to Delhi, where 
" he encamped on the banks of the Jumna without oppo- 
" sition. " — " Alauddin Khilji on this pressing occasion 
*' called a council of his nobles, and, in spite of remonstrances, 
" he resolved to attack the enemy. He left the city and 
" marched out of the Budaon gate with 30,000 horse and 270 
" elephants ; he drew up in order of battle on the plains beyond 
" the suburbs, where the enemy formed to -receive him. " 

(4).— Brigga' Ferishta, I, p. 341. 

When the king Alauddin was engird in the siege of 
B-antambhor, Haji Maula formed a conspiracy in Delhi, 
regarding which Ferishta writes : — " The mob now increasing, 
" Haji Maula sent parties to secure the city gates, and de- 
" spatched a messenger to Alauddin Ayaz, uie kotwal of the 
" new city" (Sin) " to come and examine the king's order. 
" This magistrate, however, having heard of the disturbances, 
" paid no regard to the message, but shut his own gates." 

" Malik i&imid, the king's foster-brother, having raised a 
" party within the city, seized the Budaon gate on the 7th 
" day of the usurpation, and took the field, where he was 
" joined by a party of troops who happened to be marching to 
" Delhi firom Amroha to be mustwed with these troops. 
" Malik Hamid re-entered the city at the Ohazni gate 
*' by surprise, but being opposed at the second gate, called 
" Bbind, by Haji Maula and his associates, a sharp conflict 
" ensued. Malik Hamid being dismounted, ran up to Haji 
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" Maula, who was leading on his party with great bravery, 
" and dragging him from his horse, threw him down in the 
" street and slew him, having himself in the meantime 
" received several wounds. The fiiction, dispirited by the 
" death of their chief, gave ground and dispersed throughout 
" the city. Malik Hamid then, proceeding to the Ruby palace, 
" deposed and slew Shah Nunni Alai." 

(6). — Briggs' Ferishta, I, p. 855. 

After the retreat of Turghai Khan and his Mughals, who 
had, after the retreat of the first army under Eutlugh Khan, 
invaded and come opposite to Delhi for the second time in 
Alauddin's reign, Ferishta writes:—" Alauddin relieved from 
" the perils of the invasion, caused a palace to be built on 
" the spot where he had intrenched himself, and directed 
" the citadel of old Delhi to be pulled down and built anew." 

(6). — Writing of Alauddin's reign at its conclusion, 
Ferishta says (Brig^, I, 376) : — 

" Order and justice prevailed in the most distant provinces, 
"and magnificence raised her head in the land; palaces, 
"mosques, and universities, baths, mausoba, forts, andaU 
" kinds of public and private buildings seemed to rise as if 
" by magic." 

(7).— Briggs' Ferishta, I, p. 472. 

In the reign of Nastruddin (A. H. 792), Ferishta writes: — 
" The prince Peer Muhammad made a rapid movement to 
" the left, and passing the enemy's line, pushed forward to 
" the capital. He there engaged the troops who guarded 
" the walls, and having set fire to the Budaon gate, forced 
" his way into the city. When he had entered the palace, 
" he was joyfully received by the citizens, who flocked to 
" pay him their respects. Abu Bakr closely pursued him, 
" and arrived at Delhi on the same day, when, forcing the 
" guards which had been |daced at the gates, he attacked 
" the palace, expelled his rival, and recovered the town." 

(8).— Elliott's History of India, Vol II, p. 336, Minh&ju- 
Siraj, — 

" On the day appointed, on Friday the 6th of the month 
" of Rajah, A. H. 634 (March 1237), the whole body of 
" heretics and Karmatians, to the number of about 1,000 
" men, armed with swords, shields, and arrows, and other 
" weapons, came in two parties to the J&ma Masjid of 
" Delhi. One division came from the northern side, and 
" passed by the fort of Nur to the gate of the Masjid." 
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(9).— EUiott, Vol. II, p. 342. Minhaj Siraj. 

" On Friday, the 7th, Zi-ul Kadda, the followere of Khn-aja 
" Mahzab, distributed 3,000 chitals among a lot of foolish 
"men, and incited inimical feelings among some even of 
" this author's kindred. (God forgive them !) They made 
" a riot in the Jami Masjid after prayers, and drew their 
" swords upon him. By God's mercy, the author had a knife 
*' and a staff, which he seized, and with the help of some 
" armed slaves, whom he had with him, he made his way 
" through the crowd." 

" The Generals and Turks took the fort, and next day, 
" on Saturday, the 8th, Zi-ul Kadda, 639 A. H. (May 1242), 
" they obtainwl possession of the whole city, and the Sultan 
" was made prisoner." 

These events happened in the reign of Sultan Moizuddeen 
Babram Shah, in whose reign his army revolted, and, as 
Sir H. Elliott says in p. 341, reached Delhi on the 19th 
Sbaban, A. H. 639, and besieged it, and at last took it as 
detailed above. 

(10). — Delhi Arcbeeological Society's Journal : extract from 
the Zafa/maandh : — 

" On the 7th, Rabi ul Sani, Timur advanced." (Ferisbta 
has 7th, Jami-ul-Awal.) 

The proceedings of l^mur were : — He crossed into the 
Doab at P&nipat, and on 27th Babi ul Awal, H. 801, arrived 
opposite Delhi, and stormed Jehanumah (erected by Firuz 
Shah, where now stands Hindu Eao's house). The division 
sent did it, and returned on 29th, then immediately Timur 
invested Loni, a fortified village (four or five miles from 
present Delhi, between the Jumna and the Hindan), and 
captured it after ttiree hours. 

On 1st Rabi ul Akhir, Timur inspected the fords of- the 
Jumna, and crossed over to Jehanumah with a small escort, 
which was attacked by Mallu Khan, but which attack was 
repulsed with loss. 

On 3rd Kabi ul Sani (*. e., BaM ul Akhir) Timur's army en- 
camped on the banks of the Jumna. One hundred thousand 
Bindus (Timur's {Hrisoners) are said to have been there 
butchered. 

On Sunday, the 6th, the entire army crossed and encamped 
in Klidsea Bagb, and on the 7th moved to attack Mahmud, 

"From amongst the right wing" (of Timur) " Prince Pir 
" Muhammad took his troop and attacked the enemy, and 
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*'the brave men of the right wing in a body made an 
" attack on the left wing of the enemy, which appefu^d to 
"stand firm through me support of Togai E^an, and 
" having rendered It helpless, they pushed it back beyond 
" Hauz Khfts. 

"Amir Jahan Shah with reserre of the left wing out- 
" marched the enemy and went as for as the gates. Sultan 
" Hahmud and Mallu Ehan having fled, each by himself, 
" retreated into the city and shut the gates. 

" Sahib Kiran, about the time of second prayers, rode to the 
" gates of Delhi, and inspected it with a careful eye ; then 
" he turned the reins of his horse, and alighted on the banks 
"of Hauz Kh&s; the Hauz EMa is a tank built by Feroz 
" Shah. 

" Upon that very night, when half of it had passed away, 
" Sultan Mabmud &om the Hauz Banee gate, and MeJIu 
" Khan from the Burkah gate, which two gates are on the 
"south side of the walls, went out, fled, and wandered in 
" the jungles. That very night Sahib Earan" (Timur) " gave 
" strict orders to Amir Allahdad and the oth^ Amirs 
" of the army that they should strictly guard the gates of 
"the city, and particularly that gate whence the people 
" had fled. 

" On the 8th, Wednesday, Sahib Eiran ordered the gate of 
"the plain to be opened, and he came and sat in the 
" Idgah ; this gate of the city is situated in front of Hauz 
" Kh&s ; having ordered his tent to be pitched there, he held 
" a public durbar. 

" Here was represented to him the requests of the nobiUly 
" of Delhi, and he bestowed protection on the inhabitants of 
" Delhi, and, according to custom, he placed the drum on the 
'* gate of the city. , 

" On the 10th, the accountants of the kutcherty, accord- 
(' lug to the royal order, came into the city and inquired 
" into the different items of Government property, ana the 
" revenue officers were engaged in collecting the revenue. 
" Next morning Timur's officers suggested a banquet and 
"festivities after their toU, and the king agreed, and so a 
" grand feast was held. 

" On the 16th, Thursday, one of the divisions of the army 
" collected at the Delhi gate, and began to attack the pe^le 
" and impede the proceedings of the inhabitants. The 
** order which the world obeys was issued, that the nobles 
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'* and venerable men should stay the army, but as it was the 
'* will of God to ruin this city and pumsh the inhabitants 
" thereof, the means of bringing this about had also heen 
■' ordered ; some of the means are the following : Chilpan 
" Malik Aga and some ladies of the court went into the city 
" to see Hazar Seitun, which Malik Jonah had made ; more- 
'* over, the nobles of Sahib Kiran's court and the secretaries, 
" such as Julal-ul-islam and the other accountants, were sit- 
" ting at the gate, and taking an account of the royal pro- 

Serty. Por the protection of all these an army had been 
espatched into the city ; moreover, several thousand horse- 
" men, who had obtained orders for com and sugar, entered 
" the town. Finally, certain nobles had received orders to 
" take a large force and seize all the Guebers that were not 
" inbahitants of Delhi, but had come in from the country 
" around, for the sake of protection. When a great body of 
" soldiers were thus drawn together, then the Guebers of the 
" three cities of Delhi — Siri, Jahanpanna, and old Delhi — 
" rose in rebellion and began to fight ; also a great many of 
" the infidels set fire to their own household property, and 
'* burned themselves, with their wives and children. 
" At this crisis the nobles ordered the gates to be shut, that 
" the army now outside might not enter, nor any great 
" amoimt of harm be done, but on this night about 16,000 
" troops were in the fort. On the 17th, the next day, 
" many of the mohullaa of Jahanpanna were publicly 
"plundered; the same continued on the 18th, Saturday. 
" On Sunday they turned their attention to old DeUu, 
" whither many of the Hindu infidels had fled; these being 
" collected in the J&ma Masjid were prepared for battle 
" and slaughter. Amirshah Malik and All Sultan Tuachee 
" having taken with them 500 tried warriors went towards it, 
" and with the stroke of the infidel-slaughtering sword sent 
" them all to hell ; thus on the day above-mentioned all 
" old Delhi was plundered." 

" The form and position of the three cities were as fol- 
" low ; Siri was circular, and surrounded on all sides by a 
" wall ; a similar wall surrounded old Delhi, and from that 
" wall of Siri which looks to the north-east to that wall 
" of old Delhi which looks south-west there are built walls 
" on both sides, and the space between them is called Jahan- 
" panah, and this town is lai^er than Delhi. From Siri 
" three gates open into Jahanpanah and four into the country. 
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" Jahanpanah has 13 f^tes, 6 to the north-west and 7 
" towards the south-east, and by Delhi we mean these 3 cities, 
" and 30 gates open outwards." 

(11). — Delhi Archseological Society's Jonmal : Tozuk 2Tf- 
muri : — 

" Siri was a circular town, very magnificent, with pukka 
" fortifications of bricks and stone, very strong. Old Delhi 
*' was very strong, much resembling Siri, but larger. The 
" distance between the two forts of Delhi and Siri ia Tery 
" great, and on both sides strong walls of stone and mortar 
^' are built, and this is called Jahanpanah, and the space 
" between these walla is inhabited. In these three cities are 
" 30 gates — in Jahanpanah 13, 7 to the south-east and 6 to 
" the north-west; in Siri are 7 gates, 4 of which open outwards 
" towards the country and 3 into Jahanpanah ; in old Delhi 
" are 7 gates, of which some open into the country and some 
** into Jahanpanah." 

From quotation No. 3 it appears that when EutlugU 
Eban invaded India in Alauddin £hiiyi's reign, Siri had 
not been built, as there is no mention of^ or idlusion to, it 
anywhere. 

From quotation No. 4 it appears that when, after Kutlugh 
Khan's retreat, Alauddin was engaged in the siege of 
Eantambbor, Siri was in existence ; had in fact been newly 
built, as it is called the new city. 

Further, it appears that when the king's foster-brother 
attempted to put down the conspiracy in Delhi, and had 
surprised the Ghazni gate (which General Cunningham 
identifies with the Eanjit gate, and in which identification I 
concur), he could not gain admission to the palace, which we 
know was close to the Masjid Kutb-ul-Islam, without passing 
through another gate called the Bhind gate. It is evident 
that at that time two walls intervened between the palace and 
the outside of Ghazni gate. The palace was in the vicinity 
of the palace of Eushak Sabz, or the green palace, which 
itself was at the back of the Kutb Masjid, for at the back 
wall of the Masjid, recent excavations have yielded several 
basket-loads of green enamelled tiles with Arabic inscrip- 
tions and ornaments, and disclosed the comer and portions 
of floor of a la^e, pukka, well plastered Muhammadan struc- 
tare ; we are therefore justified in identifying (an identifica- 
tion due to General Cunningham) the Kushak Sabz with 
this structure. 
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In the direct wall from Sohau gate to Adham Kuan's Tomb, 
which I call the wall or rampart of the original L&lkot, there 
exists to this day traces of a gateway about its middle third, 
opposite Jog Maya ; thie gate then, it is evident, was the Bhind 
gate, and clearly Halik Hamid entering by the Ohazui gate 
could not poseibly get to the palace without forcing this gate 
also. It is evident also that the ramparts in which this 
gate formed an entrance, extending from Adbam Khan's 
Tomb to Sohan gate, of which traces still exist, must then 
have stood entire, for had they not been in existence then, 
the proceeding of MaUk Hamid in forcing the gate, instead 
of quietly marching in through the gaps in the rampart, 
is perfectly unintelligible.* 

This quotation, therefore, shows clearly that at the time 
when, aj'ter Kutlugh Khan's retreat, Alauddin was engaged 
in the siege of Buntambhor, the fort of Sirl had been 
newly finished, and that the direct wall &om Sohan gate 
to Adham Khan's Tomb, with its one gate, which we will 
now call the Bhind gate (and I have so marked it in plan), 
was standing entire. 

We now turn to Elliott's History, quotation No. 8. It ap- 
pears from this that in A. H. 634, i. «., long before Alauddm 
Khilji's re^, the J&ma Masjid stood outside the fort of Nur, 
which had to be passed by in entering it from the north. 
The plan will show at a gl^ce that this could only hold true 
if the fort which is called Nur, which clearly is a name for 
the fort which we call lAlkot of Anang-pftl, was bounded 
on the east side by the direct line of wall irom Sohim gate 
to Adham Khan's Tomb, leaving the Kutb Ma^id outside.* 

Let us now examine quotation Ho. 9. 

Wben the rebels b^eged Delhi in Moizudin Bahram 
Shah's reign, it appears that on the 7th Zi-ul-kadda, the 
followers of the rebel Khwaja Hahzab took the fort or 
citadel, and that on the same day they distributed 3,000 
chitals among the people of the city, who were thus induced 
to create a disturbance in the city and in the J&ma Mafgid. 

If then the 3&m& Masjid* had not stood outside of the cita^ 
del, which was then in the rebels' possession, what was the 
necessity of the rebel General distributing money to create a 
disturbaoice there? Clearly,if the J&ma MaEJid stood within tiie 
citadel, as must necessarily happen if we assume the eastern 
branch line of walls from Adham Khan's Tomb to be the 
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rampaxt of Anang-pal's Lalkot, the proceeding of the rebel Ge- 
neral in distributing money to create a disturbance in what 
was already in bis possession becomes the height of absurdity. 

But the meaning is clear: the rebels took the citadel 
on the 7th, and distributed money in the city, where stood 
the J&ma Masjid (out of the citadel), to gain over partisans 
in the city, which also was inclosed by a fortification called 
the outer Kilah of Eay Pithora. 

And the next day. i. e., 8th, they took possession of the city 
and took the king prisoner. 

If the king's palace had, with the J^ma Masjid, been 
within the citadel, he would have been taken prisoner on 
the 7th, when the citadel fell, and not on the 8th, when the 
city fell into the rebels' hands. 

These quotations clearly show that the original fort of 
Lalkot, or Nur, as Minhaj Siraj caUs it, did not include wiUiin 
its walla the J&ma Masjid and the palaces. 

Turn we now to quotation No. 6. After the second inva- 
sion of the Mughals under Turgai Ehan, Alauddin directed 
the citadel of old Delhi to be pulled down and built anew. 

We have seen that a short time previously, as already 
noticed, the original citadel wall (running direct from 
Adluua Khan's Tomb to Sohan gate) was standing with 
its Bhind gate. We now see it ordered to be pulled down 
and built anew. The chain is now complete : Alauddin 
had just escaped a fearful danger, and was taking care that in 
future he should be better prepared. There would, however, 
have been no sense in his ordering the walls of tihe citadel 
to be pulled down and buUt anew in the self>same position, 
but the order becomes perfectly intelligible if we suppose 
the order to rebuild did not mean that the self-same wall 
was to be puUed down and rebuilt, but that another, 
stronger, or larger, or some way differing from the pulled 
down wall, was to be erected instead. As he had just 
escaped a peril, it is perfectly natural he should wish to 
enlarge his citadel, so as to include and afford protection to 
the palaces and to the grand Masjid, to which (as I shall 
afterwards show) Alauddin made the first real addition. 
The new citadel, we should therefore expect, would include 
these, and this ia precisely what the eastern branch of walls 
does ; but Alauddin was a good Gleneral, and may have seea 
that the occupation of only half a piece of high ground by a. 
fort was a mistake, and, accordingly, enlarged it so as to 
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make it naturally stronger, and at the same time to afiford 
protection to the Masjid and the pi^acea.* 

That Alauddin's order in regard to dismantling the old 
citadel, or rather portion of it, was carried out, is evident 
from the totally dismantled state of the wall running from 
Adham Shan*s Tomb to Sohan gate : that Im order to 
rebuild was also begun to be carried out is also evident from 
the existence of the eastern branch wall, which can be no 
other than the one he intended to construct, for we have no 
mention, rather before or after, of any other king rebuilding 
the walls of the citadel, and the disposition, materials, and 
construction of the wall all prove conclusively that it is of a 
period widely distant from Anang-pU's reign ; therefore, 
as the wall is clearly not Hindu, and, as history mentions, 
of no Muhammadan (or Hindu king for that matter) rebuild- 
ing the walls of the citadel except Alauddin, this eastern 
branch wall can fairly be attributed to no one else. It now 
remains only to show that this order of his, like most of his 
other orders regarding the constructioa of public structures, 
was begun on, but never completed. But I am omitting 
quotation No. 6, whence it appears that Alauddin built 
more than one fort. We know he built Sin, and the other can 
be none other than the enlargement of the L&lkot of Anang- 
p&l, the citadel of old Delhi. 

Turn we now to quotation No. 7. It appears from this 
that in Nasruddin Muharomad's time, the prince Muham< 
mad, to obtain access to the palace, had only to force 
the Budaon gate, and no other. The Budaon gate I will 
presently prove to be one in the outer fort of Kay Pithora; 
and if Ak>uddin's extension of the citadel in closing the 
J&ma Masjid and palaces had been completed, prince Mu- 
hammad would have had to force, not only the outer 
Budaon gate, but also some gate of the inner citadel ; as 
no such occurrence is mentioned, we are justified in con- 
cluding that no such obstruction existed. 

It is true Ferishta may have omitted to notice the forcing 
of a second gate, if any existed ; but, considering the minute- 
ness with which he details the occurrences, such a supposi- 
tion, though not indeed impossible, is highly improbablcf 

• See Plite I. 
■f Not* by Gatfral A. CutHd»gha».— l Ounk that the itatemeiit of FeriihU Imtm tbi* 

eint qoite oiuettlrd ; for althinigh only one g«l« U mcDUoiied u tuTing be«D pMMd by 
ahammed, y«t hii opponent Ababakr, on th« mioe daj, ie aud to ^ve "forced the 
gnirdi which had b«eD placed at tbe $«Ati' bcAne he reacbed the paboe. 
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I will presentiy gire other more conclueive eridenoe to 
the same effect, but must first prore that the Budaon gate 
was a gate in the outer fort of Bay Pithora. 

From quotation (1) it is evident that to attack Jalal- 
uddin Firuz, who was encamped at Bahadurpur, the people 
coUected themselves at the Budaon gate. 

From quotation (2) it is evident Bahadurpur waa within 
a short way of Delhi. 

There is no other Bahadurpur which can answer the 
deBcription except the Bahadurpur near Tugblakabad (which 
last, however, was not then in esistenoe). 

From the first portion of quotation (4) the Budaon gate 
appears to have been a gate of the city. 

From quotation (3) it appears further that the Budaon 
gate was the outermost gate &ciiig the Jumna, for Ala- 
uddin marched out of it to meet the Mughals, who were 
encamped near Kilukari on the Junma. 

Budaon gate is, further, the one gate most firequently 
mentioned in history, and consequently must have been on 
the most important road into DelhL 

Opposite the gate which I have marked Budaon in my 
sketch is an old bridge* on the rivulet, which forms a natural 
defensive ditch along the walls on that side. 

No remains of bridges exist across this nuUab at the 
other gates, or indeed anywhere else at the gates of Kilah Bay 
Fithora. 

Therefore it is reasonable to suppose that the most im- 
portant road entered the city over this bridge, and con- 
sequently necessarily through the gate which I have marked 
Budaon. 

This gate besides fulfils all the requirements in the other 
quotations; the evidence regarding it la therefore complete. 

I now turn to the other evidences to show tlmt Ala- 
uddin'a extension of the I^Ikot was never completed. 

Let not l^e evidence to this effect from the facte detailed 
before, which notices a gap of 500 yards, Mid in which 
even General Cunningham has fkiled to discover traces of a 
fort wall, be forgotten. 

Now we turn to quotation No. 10. From the last x>or- 
tion of it we find the historian enumerates three cities as 
composing old Delhi, viz., the citadel Siri, the fort of 
Demi with tea gates, which can be no other than the outer 
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fort of Ray Pithora, which is, as noticed by the historinn, 
larger than Siri, and which alone has ten gates, corresponding 
with the historian's account {quotation No. 11 says, indeed, 
old Delhi has seven gates, but this is clearly a mistake, for 
he states a total of thirty, of which seven in Siri and thirteen 
in Jahanpanah make only twenty, leaving ten for old 
Delhi); and the intervening space of Jahanpanah. 

In these accounts we have no mention of the citadel or 
L&lkot of old Delhi, and as the account is circumstantial 
and minute, it is most improbable that both historians for- 
got to mention a most important fort, the citadel of old 
Delhi, if it had existed at the time. 

But Ibn Batuta, who visited Delhi shortly after Ala- 
uddin's reign, during whose visit at least, the citadel, if 
ever finished, ought to have been standing almost new, makes 
no mention of any citadel or L^kot in old Delhi : he de- 
scribes four cities (General Cunninghain's report on Delhi, 
para. 2) in Tughlak's reign, which General Cunningham 
identifies with Siri, Jahanpanah, outer Kilah Bay Pithora or 
old Delhi, and Tughlakabad, which had been newly built by 
the emperor. 

Let us now turn to quotation 10 again. 

From the minute account there given of Timor's proceed- 
ings at Delhi, we see that up to the 16th Timur and his 
troops had not entered the city, although he had sent his 
accountants and ofi&cers to collect the revenue and take ac- 
count of the royal property. 

On the 16th, however, under various pretexts or orders, 
16,000 men of Timur's army got into the city, and began 
plundering the mohullas of Jahanpanah : this plunder- 
ing continued till the 19th, when they, having apparently 
exhausted Jahanpanah and Siri, turned their attention to 
old Delhi. The historian distinctly asserts that on the 19th 
(and not before) the troops turned their attention to old 
Delhi, which had hitherto escaped, and where the infidels, 
determined to fight, had collected in the J&ma Masjid. If 
then the citad^ begun by Alauddin had ever been com- 
pleted, the " infidels need not have taken up so indefensi- 
ble a position as the Jdma Masjid ; they bad ample time be- 
tween the 16th and 19th to have secured the gates of the 
citadel and defended themselves much better in the citadel ; 
but they did nothing of the kind, and for the best of reasons, 
there was no citadel for them to defend. Anang-pM's original 
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liLlkot had had one of its sides dismantled hy . Alauddin, so 
that was not defensible clearly, and if .Alauddin's new 
walls which he begun had been completed, their conduct in 
not securing and defending it during the three days the 
soldiers were plundering Jahanpanah and Siri, but collect- 
ing instead in the J&ma Masjid, becomes perfectly unintelli- 
gible. 

Prom the above evidences, I think only one conclusion 
regarding the existence of a defensible citadel in old Delhi 
can be drawn, viz., that up to a certain portion of Ala- 
uddin's reign, a small citadel, pretty much of the size of 
other citadels, did exist in old Delhi, bounded on the et^t 
by a wall running direct from Adham Khan's Tomb to Sohan 
gate, in which wall existed a gate, called the Bhind gate ; 
tliat after this period no defensible citadel was within the 
fort of Ray Pithora. 

I will close the subject by giving one more evidence to 
show that the walls branching off from Sohan gate, and 
going round Metcalfe house with a long detour, and back 
with a gap to Adham Khan's Tomb, are Alauddin Khilji's. 

Extract from Delhi ArehfBological Society's Journal: — 

" Alauddin also repaired the Kilah of Fithora, that is, the 
" fort of old Delhi, after it had sustained severe damage in 
" many places, and the blood and heads of a great many 
" Mughals were sunk in the foimdationa thereof." This 
clear^ implies that the walls that Alauddin built must 
have been built up from their very foundations. But what is 
most curious is, that in excavating the wails of the eastern 
branch at f , as shown in the plan* and sections, a small plas- 
tered chobootra, much resembling a grave, was found at a 
great depth, at the foundations of the fort walls. 

The liilkot of Anang-p&l, as determined above and shown 
in sketch,t had five gates. Two (one called the Ghazni or 
Ranjit) in the portion which was common to both the citadel 
and the outer fort of Ray Fithora, and three in tbe portion 
opening into Kilah Ray Fithora, one of these last being a 
postern, and the two others the Sohan and Bhind gates 
respectively. Alauddin's extension never having been com- 
pleted, naturally has no gates ; Kilah Ray Fithora, as distinct 
from the citadel of Anang-p&l, has eight openings outwards 
into the country, and three into tbe citadel ; but taken as 
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including the citadel, it has ton gates open out'irards, eight 
in its own distinct walls knd two in the walls common to it 
and to the citadel, corresponding with the historian's account, 
in whose time, as shown above, the citadel had no existence of 
itself. The subject now closes. 

I now proceed to furnish proofs in support of my other 
assertion, and I shall begin with the Kuth Minar, which 
General Cunningham in a series of acute arguments pro- 
nounces Muhammadan, but in which I beg respectfully to 
differ from him altogether. 

There is, however, so intimate a connexion between the 
Minar and the Masjid Kutb-ul-Islam, which also I, differing 
from General Cunningham, maintein to be essentially 
Hindu in design, and only partially and superficially altered 
by the Muhammadans for their purposes, that it is impossible 
to treat of the one without the other. I shall therefore in 
the following discusaions consider the whole of the Kutb 
Masjid and Minar in its entirety. 

The drawings give plans of Masjid and outline sections of 
portions ; they make no pretensions to beauty ; thoy are 
drawn solely for the purpose of showing the interdependence 
and harmony of the various parts : elaborate drawings of 
the carved pillars, and roofs and arches, and sculpture, and 
the infinity of other ornamental details would demand far too 
much time, and would serve no purpose that would not be 
better attained at greatly less cost by photography ; that art 
alone can adequately represent the beautiful ornamentation 
and carvings. 

In the course of excavations undertaken by orders of the 
Director General of the Archieological Survey, the positions 
and results are shown in the accompanying drawings ;* it was 
found — 

{!). — That the floor of the Masjid (not courtyard) con- 
sisted of two layers of well-dressed stone close set, 9 and 10 
inches thick respectively, resting on a basis of rubble stone 
of enormous dimensions and indefinite depth, the excavation 
having been carried down over 14 feet without coming to the 
bottom of the layers of rubble stone. These two layers 
of dressed stone extend throughout the entire area of Masjid, 
courtyard, and cloisters of inner inclosure. 

In the courtyard, however, these layers are overlaid 
by another layer of stones of irregular shapes and sizes, and 

• Pljtalll.lV, 4 VI. 
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evidently beloogiag to Tarious portions of some mined struc- 
ture : the consequence of this is, that the level of the courtyard 
is higher than the level of the floor of Masjid and cloisters. 

The iron Idl or pillar was found resting on the second 
layer of dressed stones composing the floor; its total height 
from the top of the capital to the bottom of its base is 23 feet 
8 inches. The base of the pillar is an irregular knob in shape, 
resting on several little pieces like bits of bar-iron, let into the 
stone underneath, and secured Trith lead. The plan and 
section will explain this clearly.* 

The floor of the Masjid and surroundings within the 
inner inclosure is, however, not quite horizontal; there is a 
regular fall of 7-i or 8 inches per 100 feet from the western 
extremity, which is the bighest portion of the inner inclosure, 
to the east end, which is the lowest, the total fall being 
17 inches from end to end. 

The excavations outside and at the foot of the centre 
of west wall disclosed the remains of a structure of rubble- 
dressed stone plaster and green enamelled tiles : the ena- 
melled tiles were found lying in heaps, and several basket- 
loads have been found iu this portion of the trenches.t 

The structure above-mentioned baa been identified by 
General Cunningham with the Kushak Sabz, or green palace, 
mentioned in early Muhammadan history, t 

The sections show the benches and sloping platform which 
in a measure connected this with the Masjid. § 

On continuing the trenches along the foot of the walls both 
ways, it was found that this bench was not continuous, 
having been broken in several places : where these breaks 
occurred, the real face of the west wall of the Masjid 
appeared ornamented with a peculiar double cornice. 

The benches apparently served no other purpose but the 
one of efi'ectually hiding tlie double cornice which General 
Cunningham pronounces original Hindu, and in which opi- 
nion I concur. || 

Near the north-western corner of the outer face of the 
inner enclosure was found a gap in the foce of the wall 

• Plato V. 

+ PInte IJl. 

j Nolt bff Oe»eral A. Cifaauiightta. — Tliia idvntiflcatiDii vai mfgesM by roe beroT« 1 
hid seen tbe glazed ti1c«. I have dow seen them ; anil ni thej are anmiat^pably hUte, 
although aome have a greenitb lioge, the]' oBer no indifatioD ■■ to the poiitbn of the gtaan 

^% pinip III. 

ii i-iuic III. 
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below the double cornice, and extending down to the founda- 
tions : this gap or hollow leads into a small hole in the 
thickness of the wall which appears to have once been dug 
into, then closed by brick and rubble set in mud and mortar, * 
and subsequently again dug into slightly. 

I have not attempted to dig into and trace it further 
without orders from the Director General, but think it possible 
it may lead to subterranean chambers. 

The double cornice interrupted frequently by the bench 
where it happens to be entire was traced on both sides 
along the outer face of the west wall of the Eutb Masjid 
aad of IltitmJsh's extension right up to the north and south 
extremities on the west side of the extension. The wall, 
and with it the cornice, then turned round the corner 
and proceeded along the outer face of the walls on the north 
and south of Iltitmish's extension. Gradually, however, a» 
the present ground level on the south side fell, the double 
cornice was found nearer and nearer the surface, and finally 
emerged and was seen to be continuous with the curious 
double cornice that exists on the outer face of the outer 
south wall of Iltitmish's extension. On the north side, how- 
ever, the cornice was found at long intervals, showing that 
the north outer wall of the extension had once been dig- 
mantled ; no portion of this north wall now exists above 
ground, and the tracing of it under ground was attended 
with some difficulty. The cornice, however, was at last 
found definitely to turn round a comer and proceed, though 
with extensive breaks, along the outside of a wall which 
must once have existed at the back of the detached group 
of pillars still standing at the east end, outside the east 
gateway of the Kutb Masjid. Fortunately, enough of the 
comer remained under ground to show that neither the north 
outer wall of Iltitmish's extension nor its east outer wall, 
just discovered, extended beyond the comer at which they met. 

On the outer face of the south outer wall, as already noticed, 
the double cornice* now appears above ground, and runs right 
through, interrupted by the outer south gate of the inclosure, 
and by the Alai Darw&za right through to the end of Alauddin's 
great extension eastward, and turns round the south-eafit 
comer of his extension : the workmanship, however, of the 
portion that runs along Alauddin's extension differs to a 
perfectly and easily noticeable degree from the workmanship 
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of the other portions. At varyiDg depths below the double 
ooroice (which itself is level, or meant to be so, though 
now slightly distorted in places) &om a few inches to 
* several feet is to be found the of&et projecting from 1^ to 
2 feet beyond the face of the dressed stone wall, composed 
of rubble stone and marking the top of the foundations ; it 
is clear that the ground level originally when these walls 
were buUt differed very materially from what it is now, and 
the varying level of the foundations at the different parts 
represents correctly the varying ground level at the time 
the structure was erected. 

Excavation at the east and south inner gates disclosed, the 
former, that the present east steps continue down below 
their present ground level till terminated by a large plat- 
form (of which the limits were not ascertained, owing to 
its going under the existing road) of double layer of dressed 
stone, <dose set without mortar like the floor of the inner 
Masjid ; the latter, ». e., excavation at the inner south gate, 
disclosed the bases of pillars restiog on a platform at the 
same level as the platform above mentioned at the bottom of 
steps of east gateway. No excavation was made down the 
centre of the inner south gateway, but such a one would be 
desirable. 

Excavations at the inner north gate disclosed only addi- 
tions and alterations by the Muhammadans. At this gate 
there appears to have been made the greatest amount of 
alterations by the Muhammadans. 

Two images in black slate, of Lakshmi, were found in the 
trenches, also some old earthen lamps, &c., &c. 

Opposite Iltitmish's tomb the excavations disclosed a 
narrow opening closed by large slabs, running horizontally 
towards tiie tomb. As the tracing of it involved the de- 
struction of the platform outside the building which incloses 
his tomb, it vras left undisturbed. 

Continuing the trench along the west fiuse of the west 
wall beyond the point where the cornice turned round the 
comer, the excavations disclosed walla exactly in continua* 
tion of the west wall of Kutb's and Iltitmish's MasjidSf 
faced also with dressed stone, but without the double cor- 
nice, or trenches to hide the double cornice. 

General Cunningham pronounces the double cornice to 
be Hindu, and the very fact of its having been hidden away 
and built in by trenches shows it cannot be Muliammadan, 
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who certainly would not first make an elaborate cornice 
and then hide it away by a trench of rubble and mortar : 
further, the entire construction of the wall below the 
double cornice of the cornice itself, and of the portion above 
the cornice up to a certain (but not a constant] height, is so 
uniform, being built of accurately cut-stone, set without 
a particle of cement, and so entirely different to the portions 
which* from the existence of Arabic inscriptions, we know 
to be Muhammadan, that, independently of the fact of the 
double cornice having intentionally been hidden away, we 
should be justified in calling the portions with the uniform 
construction Hindu. It is needless to enlarge the report 
by trying to prove what is not qneetioned, and never can be 
questioned ; if there is a single thing in the Kutb which 
can at the first glance and with the utmost certainty be pro- 
nounced pre-Mubammadan, it is this. 

It follows then that — (1) in the original Hindu period, 
the inner and outer inclosure walls forming now the back 
walls of the inner and outer colonnades, existed. 

(2). — That the outer south gate, the foundations and work- 
manship of whose superstructure corresponds with that of 
the rest of the Hindu walls, also existed. 

(3). — That the steps at the east gate inner inclosure, and 
the east gate itself, the foundations of which are continuous 
with that of the Hindu walls, and which, besides in work- 
manship, corresponds with the Hindu portion of the walls, 
also existed, though they have doubtless undergone super- 
ficial alteration, since the steps by having had a number 
covered up by a platform higher than the original Hindu 
platform and hiding it away. 

(4). — That the remains of the inner south gate with 
its stumps of buried pillars, is Hindu also. 

(5). — ^That the level of the floor, outer inclosure, at the 
Hindu period must have been the same as the level of the 
buried platforms at the bottom of the east steps, and on which 
the bases of pillars at the south inner gate stand. 

(6). — ^That the outer inclosure had at the Hindu period 
only one gate, that to the south, of which remains still exist. 
In connexion with this point, I refer to my previous account, 
where I have noticed an approach consisting of rude steps cut 
in the projecting rocky spur of the high ground on which these 
structures stand, and almost direcUy opposite to this south 
outer gate of the outer inclosure. 
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(7). — The Muhammadans deliberately covered up the Hindu 
double cornice with benches of their own rude construction, 
and altered the floor level of the outer enclosure, which, as it 
now exists, and as it must have existed in Iltitmish'a reign, 
as widened by the floor of the colonnade ascribed to him, 
is higher than the original Hindu floor. 

(8). — That the Muhammadans left intact the floor of the 
inner cloisters and maqid, and the iron pUlar, but covered 
up the original Hindu floor of the courtyard with absolutely 
no conceivable purpose, except it be to hide effectually traces 
of Hindu temples which may have stood in the courtyard, 
or to hide Hindu inscriptions : for by doing what they 
have, they have made the floor of the courtyard higher than 
the floors of the masjid and cloisters, whilst, if anything, it 
ought to have been made lower ; but they probably foimd it 
cheaper to lay down a layer of ready-made materials which 
they found at hand, than to destroy a layer of the close-set 
Hindu construction. 

Having detailed the conclusions that obviously follow 
from the fact of the foundations and lower double cornice of 
the walls being Hindu, I now proceed to trace what is not 
quite obvious. 

Let us begin by arranging the pillars composing the outer 
or Iltitmish's colonnade on the original Hindu floor, as 
disclosed by the excavations, and noticed above. The 
residt will be — 

(1). — The block at the bottom of the bases of the pillars 
wiU come up exactly to the level of the bottom of the double 
cornice.* 

(2). — The tops of the pUlar bases when set on their blocks, 
which we have just put into position, will come up exactly 
to the level of the top of the double cornice ; the cornice 
outside the walls, both in and out, will thus mark an impor- 
tant constructive feature of the colonnades. 

(3). — The upper siogle cornice will be found to be exactly 
over the line of the tops of the pillar shafts. And placing 
on these pUlar shafts the square blocks that now are seen 
interposed between the tier of pillars (which, as I shall subse* 
quently show, is repeated in every case in and out, and not 
only in the Kutb, but in every other instance where, ia 
Hindu construction, I have seen pillars used), we will find 
the upper single coroice to correspond accurately with this 

• FInU'a IV nnd VI. 
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line of blocks ; it will also be found to correspond with band 
B on outer south gate, The band and the upper single 
cornice (which last I will prove to be Hindu presently) 
will thus be found to mark a most curious construotiTe 
feature peculiar to Hindu architecture, for, not only from 
my own personal experience, but abo from Fergusson's works, 
there will be found this same feature of pillar piled on pillar 
with bloclra interposed. These blocks are not always plain, 
they are often ornamental, in some instances bracketed, 
but, nevertheless, essentially the same as these plain blocks 
over these plaiu pillars. In the Eutb itself are to be seen 
blocks of various kinds — plain, carved, square, circular, octa- 
gonal, moulded, chamfered, and sculptured in various forms, 
but all serving to break up the total height of a shaft into 
several portions. "Wherever pillars exceeding five or six 
diameters in height have to be used, this expedient is 
always adopted in pure Hindu architecture. I have seen 
' no exception to this rule, but it Is possible exceptions 
exist. 

Apart, howevCT, from the general question, there can be 
no doubt that in the Eutb the Hindus did use pillars piled on 
each other ; not only does a prominent ornamental feature 
in the walls and gate outside emphasize it, but it will be found 
to hold in the inner colonnades also ; here it will be seen 
that band C* of east inner gate corresponds to the blocks used 
in the pillars inside : it will be objected that I have not yet 
proved that the pillars inside are as the Hindus arranged 
them. I admit that all the pillars iue not as the Hindus 
left them, but I maintain, and will prove, that those under 
the east dome and corner domes are sot : apart, however, from 
this, I have other proofs. From a table formed of the mea- 
surements of the shafts, bases, blocks of the greater portion 
of the pillars employed in the inner inclosure, I find that the 
tallest shafts (which alone would be used for the lowest tier) 
measure from 6 feet 7 inches to 7 feet, the bases from 1 

• PUte IV. 

t Nofe by Oaterai Cnanlngham- — I dispnU the McnrMj of this couehisioti, ftnd I refer ths 
reader to mj detctiption of the ut of piUara ia the louth-eArt comer la vol. I., p. 178 of the 
ATcbeoIogictl Sturey of India. " In tht aonth^eut comer of the doiiten of the ^reat moaqae, 
the pillars, with buea aad capitals complete, sre nearly all ot one style and size, and qnitc 
different from the other oalmnni. Now the bsset, shafts and capitals of the*e pilUra are 
nnmbered, the highest No. discovered being 19. I found IG DDmbered ahaits, of which 
Ne. 13 ii in f As HorlA cIou(«r, far auiay fi-ot» iUfellowt. I fonad alsn 13 namhercd bases 
nod 7 onmbered capitals; btito*lg >■ ojKiiuta»et, that of No, 10, do the nambers of base, 
ahaR and capita], a< fj^y HOB WsiuJ, ojirm. Here thea wo have a direct aad conviacing 
proof that these particnhtr pillars have all been rearranged." 
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foot 1 inch to 1 foot 7 inohea, and the lower blocks on which 
the bases rest from 6 inches to 11 inches. We know that 
the floor at the east end is lower than the west by 17 inches. 
And arraogin;^ the pillars so that the tallest pillars have 
the tallest bases and blocks, we find for the aggregate 
height of the tallest pillars, including blocks and bases, 
9 feet 6 inches, and the shortest similarly amounts to 8 
feet, showing a difference of 18 inches between the two 
extremes ; and if we therefore arrange them properly, as the 
floor haa a fall of 17 inches, the tops of the pillars, if all 
properly arranged, would come to a line differing ftom a 
perfect level by only 1 inch in over 150 feet, a trivial amount 
of no moment ; the line of blocks would therefore be at a 
height of 9 feet 6 inches above the lowest part of the floor, 
i. €., of the floor at the east end, and this is precisely the 
height of the band C of east gateway over the floor at the 
east end, and is also exactly at the same level as the band G of 
outer south gate, so that even if I admit (which I do not) 
that not a single pillar in the colonnade is now m situ, the 
bands C and C* will stQl mark the heights at which the block 
over the inner pillars were originally placed. 

But in addition to the above, I would urge that the 
appearance and workmanship of the blocks show that 
they belong to the same period as the pillars, and they could 
not have been made to no purpose : what other purpose but 
the one I have indicated could they possibly serve ? The 
number, too, of the blocks is less than of the pillars, and of 
the basos and capitals still less. And if each shaft had a pillar 
and capital to itself, as it must have had if piling on each other 
had not been practised, from where are enough bases and 
pillars to be found to suffice ; for making every allowance for 
loss of bases and capitals since the Muhammadans took the 
place, there yet wQl be found a great deficiency of them. 
Further, there are, I find from my tables, shafts varying in 
height from 4 feet 11 inches to 6 feet 3 inches, and how could 
such shafts have been put alongside each other, though they 
suit piling on each other very well indeed ? 

I think now it may safely be asserted as proved that 
in the original Hindu structure pillars piled on each other 
were used. I shall presently show reason for supposing 
that in the outer colonnades three pillars pUed on each other 
had been used. 

• PI»t«»IV»nd V. 
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I must, however, first proTe that the domen orer the east 
entrance and over the comers are Hindu. 

Esamining the domes from inside, it vill he noticed 
that they are black with layers of soot ; that in places where 
the soot has got detached the colour of the stone is red : it 
will further be noticed, especially in the comer domes, that 
at one period the Muhammdans had covered it up with plaster 
and whitewash ; that this whitewash or plaster is in many 
places still white, or, at least, a dirty white, while in many 
other places it is sooty and black. But it will he found on 
careful examination that wherever it is black, the colour is 
due, not to a deposit of soot on its surface, but its becoming 
permeated throughout its substance by soot, due eridently 
to the leakage of water, which, having first to pass through 
the layer of soot between the stone and the Muhammadau 
whitewash, had become chai^d with soot, and having, on 
contact with the whitewash, been soaked into it, had com- 
municated the sooty colour to the entire substance of the 
whitewash. Where such leaks do not exist, the whitewash 
is dirty by age, but not by soot. 

Proceeding now to the dome over the north entrance, 
it will be noticed that it is smaller than the others ; that it is 
entirely free from soot; and, further, that the curvature of the 
stones is less than it should be for a dome of its small size, 
so that the dome, instead of being a circle, is a polygon of 
a number of curved sides ; the joints between the segments 
of each overlapping course is such that the stones touch 
each other only at the inner edges ; this must necessarily 
happen when stones composing a large circle are made to 
form a small one. Knowing that Hindu workmen out 
their joints accurately and made their curves correct, as 
shown in the instances of the other domes in the Kutb, 
and knowing, too, from the appearance and workmanship of 
the stones composing this northern dome that they are 
Hindu, it cannot hut follow that these stones belonged to 
a dome of lai^r dimensions ; indeed, we might reason on 
d priori grounds that if t^e Muhammadans threw down the 
Hindu structures, the stones oompcMiing the domes must, 
some of them, infallibly get broken in each dome ; and ad- 
mitting the purport of their inscription over the east gate to 
be true, we should expect to see all the existing domes smaller 
than they ought to he from the curvature of the stones : the 
hare fact of the other domes being of the correct size is in Itself 
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no weak argumeat in favor of the supposition that they never 
were thrown down by the Muhamnutdans ; and taken in con- 
junction with the arguments detailed in the last paragraph, 
it is simply unanswerable. But the north dome differs so 
materially in construction from the others, and not that only, 
but in external form likewise, being more of the correct 
shape of a dome externally, instead of being simply cones, 
as the others are, that we will not be wrong in ascribing 
its construction to the Muhammadans, who, from history 
we learn, were the only people who had anything to do 
with making alterations in the Kutb; and this is most 
strongly confirmed by the results of excavation at this 
gate, which, as mentioned before disclosed only Mubam* 
madan alterations, showing that here, more than anywhere 
else, the Muhammadan destructive faculties had been allowed 
full play. 

Adverting now to the soot just noticed, I will remark 
that we know that Hindus use lamps and fire in worship ; 
we know too that Muhammadans do not ; and we know further 
that the Muhammadans did plaster and whitewash all Hindu 
sculptmres ; and we see that in the only instance in which 
the dome can undeniably be ascribed to Muhammadans, it is 
perfectly clear of soot ; it follows then, as a matter of course, 
that the layer of soot in the other domes is due to the 
Hindus, the layer of whitewash to the Muhammadans, 
and that the domes as they stand are precisely as the 
Hindus left them. Every chain of reasoning bearing on 
this point points to the same conclusion, that the east and the 
existing comer domes have not been altered by the Muham- 
madans internally.* 

The outer forms of the east and comer domes are in section, 
not circular or segmental ; the domesf on the outside are 
simple cones with the apex rubbed away, as it were, to an obtuse 
point, and having the slightest possible bulge in the middle 
(about five or seven inches only). The forms are correctly 
rendered in the sections. Plate indeed, is a form neces- 

sitated almost by the construction, but where the Muham- 
madans have used Hindu materials to construct a dome of 

* Ncit bj, OtMral CiHtniiiffiani. — I ctnoot eiidorM tbis arKoment, fi>r the Halutm- 
iBKdniii oie ligbta in their mofqnci for the Mi^ng of the Xonui; Kud daring the three 
eentoriea which bkre puied awn; lioce this moeqne iru nted, thousands of people ma; 
baTG cooked their food in the comer rooms of this encloaace. One tnoutb's cooking bj tb* 
Habrmtta soldien would hare blackeued the rooft with soot as deeply as <rB now ae* then. 

t PUt« IV and V. 
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the same construction, they eould not avoid their favorite 
form ; and the north dome, ae already noticed, is not a cone, 
but a figure formed by the revolution of a gothic arch around 
its versed sine. 

It is possible that the outside of the Hindu domes were 
originally broken up into steps, as is usual in temples of what 
EergusBon calls the Dravidian style (I shall not now discuss 
the appropriateness or otherwise of the name he has bestowed, 
but use it as the simplest way of expressing what I mean), 
and that the smooth coat of plaster we now see is a Muham- 
madan addition; but this point cannot definitively be 
settled without stripping the plaster off some portion of the 
domes. 

I now revert to the outer colonnades. 

It has already been determined that the lower double 
cornice is Hindu ; the upper single cornice, and the wall 
between it and the lower double cornice, as also the wall 
over the outer single cornice, right up to the roof vertically, 
is so precisely similar to the work below the Hindu double 
cornice, in material, in size of stones, in mode of setting, 
in weathering, and, indeed, in the niinutest particulars, 
and so totally different to the work executed by the 
Huhammadans, that we cannot but allow the entire of the 
existing outer wall on the south side of Utitmish's extension, 
up to a point where Alauddin's work begins (and which is 
markedly different in workmanship, both of stone and of 
setting, and in construction, and m every other particular, 
save material), to be original Hindu, hence the openings 
in the wall, or the windows of overlapping ston^ are also 
Hindu ; a conclusion which their construction and work- 
manship are of themselves sufScient to testify. 

But in addition to this, we see, on examining the 
inner east gateway, which I have already proved to be 
original Hindu, that though the fit^ade outside is an arch 
of overlapping stones ;* this is soon abandoned for the corbel 
and architrave construction. Proceeding now to examine 
the remains of the outer south gateway, which is also 
original Hindu, we see indubitable traces of a similar con- 
structiont having been there used, and this is precisely the 
oonstruction used in the windows of ov^lapping stones,* in 
the outer south wall. This is a very remarkable feature in 
Hindu construction, su^esting QuA at the time they had 
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not acquired confidence in the arch of overlapping stones, and 
though for beauty of facade they used it, they returned as 
soon as possible to the forourite corbel and architrave pattern. 
It appears also from this that the Hindus were in those 
days in the habit of using, when they thought desirable, 
arches of the gothio or lancet pattern, formed, however, 
entirely of overlapping stones. 

The entire height of the outer south wall, as just noticed, 
is Hindu. On the top runs a single cornice of Hindu 
form, marking the present level of roof ; but, as I have shown 
before, the present floor on which the pillars supporting the 
present roof stand, is higher than the original Hindu floor, 
as shown by excavations ; consequently the pillars, and with 
them the roof they support, cannot be a Hindu, but a 
Muhammadan arrangement, and the original Hindu colonnade 
here (and I will prove that a colonnade did exist in the 
Hindu period) must have been destroyed before rebuilding 
the present one, as the corbelled capitals of the pilasters 
are imbedded in the masonry of the back wall ; the destruc- 
tion of the colonnade necessarily involved the destruction 
of the wall above the line of corbelled capitals, the present 
cornice therefore marking the line of roof is not a Hindu, 
but a Mubammadan arrangement. 

Anticipating now a law which I will show subsequent- 
ly as governing the spacing of the bands throughout 
such portions of the Eutb as are original Hindu, viz., 
that they are in a series of geometrical progression, and using 
the same multiplier '85, and applying that law to the pillars, 
we shall find that multiplying the height of the top of shaft 
of the lowest or first tier of pillars in outer colonnade from the 
floor by this -85 we get the height of shaft of second tier of 
pillars. Placing this second tier of pillars on the blocks over 
the first tier (see my previous description), we shall find the 
top of this second tier of pUlars to come almost exactly to the 
bottom of the level of band 0,* t. e., in figures multiplying 
7' 3', the distance of first row of blocks from floor, by -86, we 
get & 2', the height of the second tier of pillars : tMs placed 
on the first row of blocks comes exactly idmost to bottom of 
band G, and the line of blocks over this tier of pillars will 
therefore oorrespoud, and be in a line with hand G. Now 
multiplying the row distance of second blocks from the 
first, ». e., 6' 2' by -83, we get distance of third row of blocks 
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from the second, or the height of the third ro v of pillars 6' 3'; 
this added on the top of the second tier of blocks over the 
second tier of pillars, and on this, adding further the bracket 
capital, we shall find that it will come almost exactly to 
the bottom of band D ; the architrave therefore over the 
bracket capital would be correctly represented by the band 
D.* Turning now to the east inner gateway, we find that its 
corresponding band D correctly represents the line of archi- 
trares over the pillars there, and of the springing of the east 
dome. The ardutrave is a very important constructive feature, 
and bearing in mind the analogy with ihe inner east gateway, 
and the fact that the other constructive features in the outer 
colonnades, as above detailed, are represented unfailingly and 
correctly by the various ornamental features, band and cornices 
in the wall, we cannot doubt that the band D represents the 
architrave line of the outer colonnades, and the springing of the 
dome, which, from analogy with east inner gateway, we infer 
must once have existed at the outer south gate. By adhering 
strictly to the law of spacing as obtained from the existing 
Hindu remains in the Kutb, it is seen, as just shown, that 
three tiers of pillars piled on each other brings the arcUtrave 
to the exact position that it ought {judging from existing 
examples) to occupy ; therefore it follows that, not indeed 
certainly, but with a degree of probability that diifers tconx 
certain^ only, in so far as necessarily and unavoidably 
appertains to questions of this nature, we may assert that 
three tiers of pillars piled on each other according to the 
Hindu law of spacing (i. e.), in geometrical series, composed 
the height of the outer colonnades. 

If, however, we do not allow three tiers of pillars, we 
shaU find a most important architectural feature empha< 
sised elsewhere by an ornamental feature corresponding to 
the band D of south gateway to be totally unrepresented, and 
the band D left to perform no function whatever : a state 
of things that the Hindu architect of the Kutb conld 
never for an instant have tolerated, if we may judge by the 
immense amount of careful thought he has bestowed, aa wc 
shall presently see, in the designing and distribution of 
every ornamental feature in the Masjid Minar. 

The outer face of the wall of the inner inclosure has 
also a double comicet at the same level as the double 
cornice on the outer face of the outer walls ; as this double 

• Plsto V. t Pluto IV. 
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ccHmice can represent nothing within the inner inolosore, 
the floor of which is considerably higher than the line of 
cornice, it must have been placed on the outer face to 
represent some featiu^ outside ; the existence of a colonnade 
along the outer wall would Airnish the necessary reason for the 
existence of this cornice to emphasise and, as it were, carry 
through the line of pillar bases with which it would accurately 
correspond. 

The outer wall, too, pierced at intervals by windows, points 
to the existence of a colonnade along it; in the Hindu 
period these openings serving to light it, and being not 
merely ornamental, but absolutely necessary. 

It now remains to ascertain the probable dopth of the 
colonnade. As the space between the south and north 
inner and outer walls is greater than the space between the 
east inner and outer walls, it is clear that the colonnades 
along the two former walls could not have been of the same 
depth aa that along the east wall, consistently with harmony ; 
and as throughout the entire structure a most beautiful har- 
mony exists, the arrangement of the outer colonnades too 
would probably have been such as to preserve and not violate 
it. Therefore the depth of the colonnade along the south 
and north outer walls must have been greater than along 
the east outer wall. 

As the Muhammadans, when re-constructing the colonnade, 
used the Hindu materials, it is clear that the distance apart 
of the pillars could not have been greater than would be 
spanned by the long architraves, nor less than would suit the 
small architraves. 

But as architraves of different lengths exist, one set being 
longer than the other, It is evident that the pillars were 
not equally, spaced, whether lengthways or sideways, or 
both. 

The long architraves will be found to be just of such length 
as to span the opening of the outer south gate if it were 
contracted by two pillars projecting from either flank ; the 
smaller lot is just sufficient to span the distance between the 
pillars as they are now arranged in Iltitmish's extension. 

Describing an octagon,* with the span of the outer south gate 
reduced, as just mentioned, for its side, and one side resting 
just within the inner face of the gate, inexactly the position 
that it would occupy if we supposed a dome to have existed just 
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within the outer soutJb gate, it will be found that two of the 
angles of the octagon will oome to exactly the line of the 
present first row of pillars from the wall, so that the arohi- 
trares (the smaller lot) would just be of the proper size to go 
from the line of pillars extending sideways parallel to the 
wall firom these two comers of the octagon to the pilastei's 
which must have abutted against the wall. The second set 
of comers will fall beyond the present outermost line of 
pillars, but in aach a position that the long architraves 
(which, where now used, project beyond the centre of the 
pillars on which they rest) would correctly span the distance, 
being the entire side of the octagon, equal to the span of the 
gate, diminished by the projecting pillars. This distance 
will necessarily be greater than the distance perpendicularly 
from the wall to the first two comers of the octagon, and 
consequently to the first longitudinal row of pillars. 

The third row of pillars would then come under the 
outermost side of the octagon, and 'would be at the same 
distance from the second row as the first row would be 
from the line of wall, and we shall find that making this 
arrangement, the thkd line of pillars will just fall within 
and almost touch the plinth of the Minar. 

Distributing now along the east outer wall pillars at 
the same distances &om the wall, and from each other, as 
in the last paragraph for the south wall (and, therefore, for 
the north wall, wmoh is symmetrically disposed), we sludl 
find that the second row of pillars from the wall will just 
touch the Minar as the third row in the other instance did. 
Further, we shall find that now the open space between the 
foremost line of pillars in south colonnade as just arranged, 
and the fitce of the south inner inclosure wall, hear precisely 
the same proportion to the space between the face of the 
east inner wall and the row of pillars on this side touching 
the Minar, that the total space between the inner and outer 
walls on the south bears to the total space between the inner 
and outer walls on the east. 

By this means not only is perfect harmony preserved, 
but the great Minar, which I shall on perfectly iadependeat 
grounds show to be Hindu, is proved to occupy not a random 
position, amenable to no law (which it does in regard to 
the present distribution of things), but a definite position, 
fixed by a beautiful law of harmony, which pervades the 
whole. 
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An examination of tiie iragment of west wall of th« 
Kutb Masjid (not Iltitmish's extension) now existing wUl 
show clearly that it is original Hindu. I am weary of enu- 
merating oTor and over the characteristics that indisputably 
prove it Hindu ; let those who doubt go and judge for them* 
selves : so also is a fragment (a very small fragment) of the 
inner south wall on the west side of the now ruined inner 
south gateway ; these fragments show that the original Hin- 
du inner was pierced with openings on the west, certainly 
by two tiers of windows, not disposed, however, vertically 
over each other ; but whether by two tiers, or one tier of 
windows in the three other sides, I have not means of judg- 
ing. Of the west windows, I shaU for distinction call the upper 
the second tier, and the lower, the first tier of windows of 
inner inclosure. 

From the section of the west wall, it will be serai that the 
top of the second tier of windows* is exactly at the level of the 
bottom of architraves over the pillars of inner inclosure, and 
that the continuous nmamental bfuid that goes just overit on 
the outside marks the architraves inside j this ornamental band 
which, so £ar as we can judge from the existing fragment, was 
continuous, corresponds to the band D at the gate, in fact is 
replaced at the gate by the band D, which, as before noticed, 
marks the architraves, level and spring of domes also : this 
ornamental band, or rather a similar one, analogy points, 
must once have existed on the outer fece of the wall of outer 
inclosure also, replaced similarly at the gate by the band D, 
which there performs the same function that band D does in 
the inner gateway; as the Mubammadans, however, have 
arranged the outer colonnades, the roof line falls actually 
below the band D, so there is no possibility of our seeing 
this ornamental band on the outer walls now. 

The bottom sill of the second tiw of windows will be seen 
to be at the same level as the top of the first tier of win- 
dows, and also at the same level as the springing of arch 
of east gateway ; further, the bottom of the first tier of win- 
dows will be fo\ind to be on the same level as the architraves 
over the corbels of the windows in the outer colonnade, 
where the outer lancet shape is discarded for the square 
bracket and architrave opening, so that the entire series of 
windows in and out, which are certainly Hindu, have a sort 
of harmony between themselves that we look for in vain in 
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the windows made by the Muhammadans in the wfdls they 
have ereoted round the inclosure, or indeed anywhere 
elae. 

OTer the first tier of windows are mouldings and a bold 
cave^ which are not caTried through, but stop at the win- 
dow itself: at the bottom of the window is an ornament- 
al moulding over the great' sculptured band of ornament 
and figures, that runs completely round the inner in- 
closure. 

The pillars* at the west end of the Masjid are finer than any- 
where else in the building ; but even there the Hne of blocks 
represented by the band C' of inner gateway is not omitted, 
although the height of the pillars are weU broken up by 
many other mouldings besides. 

In the domef over the east entrance, will be seen brackets 
projecting into the interior of the dome, as shown in the 
section of it. These brackets serre no useful or ornamental 
purpose now, but, from examples I have seen elsewhere, I see 
that these brackets must originally have supported figures run- 
ning up, and, as it were, supporting the top circle of the roof, 
said I am of opinion that the brackets themselres were 
apparently originally supported by other figures springing 
£rom a lower courae, either the capitals of the pillars or the 
lowest ring of the dome itself; the efiect as may be seen in 
existing Hindu temples elsewhere is extremely pleasing. In 
the small dome at north gate, these brackets do not exist, 
for the best of reasons ; the Muhammadans had no use for 
them, and it is a strong argument in faTor of the east dome 
being Hindu that there brackets stand, for had the Muham- 
mad^ brokoi and rebuilt it, they would never hare inserted 
these, which were only used to support human or .other 
ornamental figures, — their abomination. As it is, it is evident 
that the Muhammadans simply contented themsdves by 
knocking off the figures, allowing the dome with its brackets 
to stand uninjiured. The singularity of these projecting 
brackets serving no apparent purpose, long puzzled me till 
the puzzle was solved by my seeing them with their support- 
ing and supported figures in the roof of the great central 
hidl of the Udipur temple, which for beauty is unsurpassed 
even by the magnificent ceilings of the Khajur&ho temples. 

If we measure the distance between the bands D and C of 
outer south gateway,! and multiply it by -85, we will get a 

• Plate 111. t Pl»te V. J Plate IV. 
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distance equal to the distance between baiads C and B. Repeat* 
ing the process on this, the distance between bands A and B 
will be obtained, this distance is equal to the distance between 
bands C and D' of east inner gateway.* RepeatiAg the opera- 
tion on this distance, we get the distance B' to C ; and repeat- 
ing the operation on this again, the distance between bands 
A' and B' wiU be obtained. 

These distances axe therefore all in a series of geomet- 
rical progression, and I will subsequently show that tha 
geomehi^ series is applied on a most extensive scale to 
the spacing of the btmds la the Eutb Minar; but if we 
attempt to apply the law to the spacing of the bands in the 
north gateway, we will find it no longer holds a sufficient 
proof that the buUders of this gate did not understand the 
harmony that existed in the distribution of the various 
ornamental features in the Kutb, as constructed originally. 
Similarly, if we examine the disposition of the tiers of 
pillars, both in and out, that are not original Hindu, as 
proved in the preceding portions of this report, we will find 
that neither in tiie arrangement of the pillars is the law 
observed. This great law, the law of geometrical progres- 
sion, governs the distribution of almost every ornamental 
feature and every constructive peculiarity in the Kutb as 
it existed in the Hindu period. 

Only two gates of undoubtedly Hindu origin now exist, 
and it is therefore not possible to find whether the spans 
of the gates were also in a series of geometrical progres- 
sion ; but what ifl very remarkable ia, that between 'the 
horizontal dimensions of the gates and parts making it up, 
there is a beautiful law of proportion. 

It '^ill be found that as the minimum span of outer south 
gatef is to the minimum span of inner east gate, so is in- 
versely the depth (through) of outer south gate to the depth 
(through) of inner east gate, or in numbers, as 13-76 : 8'75 
so is inversely 13'75 : 20*25, the first two numbers being the 
spans and the latter two the depths through of the gates. 
Further, the law not merely holds for the entire depth, but 
also for the depths of the 'various similar features, thus as 
13"75 : 8-75 the spans so inveraely is the depth of Uie over- 
lapping arch over outer south gate, as still distinctly visible, 
to the depth of the overlapping arch over east gateway, and 

• Plate v. t Pl«tcs V, VI, VII. 
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I am of opinion that the proportions of the Hindu north and 
south inner gates were governed by the same law, and were 
in regular proportion to each other, and to the existing gates 
which have just shown they obey this beautiful law. 

I now close the subject of the Masjid or Th&kurdwara 
as it is called by JEQndas. I have shown the intimate con- 
nexion between the various parts, and the beautiful law that 
governs them. The more the subject is carefidly examined, 
the greater lb the harmony perceived between the parts. I 
have shown in a manner that cannot be shaken by any num- 
ber of lying inscriptions, that this great beautiful structure 
is essentially Hindu in design, altered to a greater or lesser 
extent by the Mubammadan conquerors, who could perceive 
neither the beauty of the whole, nor the harmony of the 
parts, but deliberately did their best to hide the signs of the 
Hindu origin of the structure by building in, covering up, 
whitewashing and plastering, destroying parts and building 
them up according to their own crude and barbarous notions, 
and OTowned the whole by inserting in the true style of orien- 
tal exaggeretion in their inscription, that they built the 
structure! 

It remains only to add a su^estion that the unsightly 
layer of irregular stones that cover up the courtyard be 
removed; it will then be possible to stete definitely whe- 
ther or not a central grand temple existed. From examples 
elsewhere, I am sanguine that tnices of a central shrine will 
be found on careful examination. 

I will now give a few quotations that hear on the subject.* 
"This temple splendid by reaSon of its complement of 
open chapels around, whose structure is embellished with 
eggs of gold, deUghtful for the sweet yellow flowers appended 
to it, formed into garlands for morning offerings, a temple 
vying in loftiness with the peak of Meru itself, adorned with 
a door and sacred porch on which is finely wrought an e£Bgy 
of the Bull of Siva, distinguished, moreover, as the frequent 
resort of various celestial songsters, surpasses all others." 

" Vera. XXXVIII. — By whom also m front of what was 
already dedicated, a third grotrnd floor including a hall for 
self-torturing exercises, and extendmg as far as the place for 
distributing watOT, was splendidly covered with well com- 
pacted stones." 
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" Vera. XLIV. — By whom was built this soul-ravishing 
house of Sankara, with its chapeb, its flue portico, graced 
with the presence of Qaya, the holy Asura." 

From this inscription we see that open chapels sur- 
rounding the great temple was no uncommon mode of con- 
struction, and is expressly said to have been adopted in the 
temple of Shekawati, the pillars of which closely resemble 
those in the Kuth. Wlutt the expression ' open chapels* 
means it is difficult to define accurately, but it evidently means 
a structure supported on pillars ; whether the chapels were 
continuous like a colonnade or detached is not easy to 
determine. It also mentions a porch over the entrance, 
being a feature exactly like what the Kuth gates must, I 
have shown, possessed. On reference to Pergusson's works, 
it will be seen that temples with immense colonnades sur- 
rounding them, was no uncommon mode of construction ia 
the south of India. As the Kuth evidently consisted of a 
colonnade, or of open chapels round the inclosure iralls, it is 
reasonable to expect that, like the example at Shekawati, it 
should also have possessed a great central temple. 

Ibn Batuta says, in regard to the Mai^id Kuth ul Islam :— 

" Before the taking of Delhi it had been a Hindu temple, 
" which the Hindus call Elbutkhana, but after that event 
" it was used as a mosque." 

The inscription over the east gate records the destruc- 
tion of 27 Hindu temples to bmld the mosque, which 
there refers only to the inner inclosure, for the outer 
one was afterwards bmlt or converted into a mosque by 
Iltttmish. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than to ask how were 
the materials of 27 Hindu temples used in the construction 
of the mosqtie, when this single temple would have furnished 
materials to have buUt Kutb's mosque twice over. The 27 
Hindu temples, however, may mean 27 different chapels in 
the great temple, and this is by no means improbable, for 
it is quite large enough to have contained 27 chapels besides 
the great temple, if it had one in the middle. 

I now turn to the Kuth Minar.* What most starikes the 
beholder is its gigantic proportions. It is built within 11 feet 
of the present IlUtmish's colonnade, along the outer south 
wall of outer inclosure. It is generally assumed to have been 
begun by Kutbuddin, and added to by his successors. 
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It has been showa already that the walls, both outer and 
inner, of the Hasjids of Eutb and Iltitmish are Hindu, 
that the comer dome alao is Hindu, anA that consequently, 
if the Minar was constructed by the Muhammadaos, its 
foundations were laid long after that of the walls of the 
temple, the present Masjid : that such a gigantic structure 
could be built within a few feet of previously existing struc- 
tures by the barbarous Muhammadans, at a time when cou- 
structive engineering skill was far inferior to what it now is, 
and modem engineering appliances were unknown, without 
producing the most disastrous effects on these walls, appeared 
to me little short of incredible.* But this was not all. The 
pillar is supposed to have been built up to first storey alone by 
Kutb, and the rest added subsequently by Iltitmish and his 
successors. Iltitmish also built the cloisters within 11 feet of 
the visible base of the Minar, and yet, although immense 
weight was added to the original portion built by Kutb, the 
floor of Iltitmish's cloisters in its immediate vicinity is not 
appreciably distorted. 

Tome, this objection to its having been built by the Muham- 
madans appeared insurmountable, but to be consistent, I 
cannot admit that it was built at any time subsequent to 
the building of the temple ; it must have either existed before, 
or heen buut simultaneously with, the temple. 

The iron pillar proves that when its characters were 
engraved the temple existed ; for the pillar must have been 
made to set up on the existing floor, and not the enormous 
floor built to set the iron pillar on. Therefore the Minar 
must date to a period anterior to this. 

The position of the Minar is outside of Kutb' s' mosque, 
and General Cunnis^hton contendsf that it was the custom 
then to buUd Mazinahs (which he supposes t the Minar to 
have been) originally outside the Masjids and independent 
of them. Without entering into a discussion on this point, 
I will simply note that it is buUt in a position quite away 
frona the Masjid, not symmetrically placed in regard to it, and 
indeed, as regards its connection vrith Kutb Masjid alone, it 

■ Ifolt bf Ovn^at OuHtUi^iam. -Ko odd has erer lappoud diiit the Hinir wm actDally 
bailt l)} tlie Mnhamnuduu, Thej employed Hindu dihuhu u ■ matter of necGsait;. 

t NoU by Qaneral OiMKiiifiatii. — I do DOtcotttViKl thatit wai thocnitom. I haveproiMl 
it bj the two axHmplei at Qhazni, and Uie aingle eiamp'e at Koit. 

X Hole by Omtral CkHni»yham —1 do not tappott that the Entb Ulnar waa a Mazinah, 
I kiuM that it wu bo called b; Abalfeda. The Kntb Uinar bcniira occapieB eiacttg the 
(Hme relative poaition to the Kntb Maajid which the Koll Uinar did to the Koll UanjiJ. 
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may hare been placed anywhere else without making its posi- 
tion a whit more difficult to account for than it now ia. It 
is hard to suppose that barbarous, though the Muhammadans 
were, they would, in fixing the position of a structure so grand 
and unique, and withal so expetiHve, have not giren more 
thought to it than they would, liare to the raising of a dirt pie ; 
or why, if they selected the place after deliberation, did they 
select the site it stands on, which neither in direction nor dis- 
tance has any conceivable dependence on the Masjid to which 
it served as a pendant. 

No one contends that the Minar was founded by Iltit- 
mish, though, if they did, there would be some sense in his 
placing it focing the centre arch of one wing of his ex- 
tension ; but although roughly it fiuies the centre arch, it is 
by no means accurately in the centre, and the quantity by 
which it is out of the centre position is not a few inches, 
which would have been allowable, or due to error in setting 
out, but about 3 feet, and therefore neither on the supposi- 
tion of Eutb nor of Iltitmish being its founders can its pecu- 
liar and eccentric position be accounted for. 

But supposing it to he a Hindu struoture, how easily its 
position is accounted for 1 Vide previous description. 

Colonel Sleeman's ai^ument that the slope of the Eutb 
Minar is a peculiar characteristic of Fathan buildings, and 
that the arches of the great mosque close to it all corre- 
spond in design, proprotion, and execution to the tower is 
palpably erroneous ; for not only is the great slope of the 
Minar emphatically not a oharaoteristio of the Fathan archi- 
tecture of that period, or even of subsequent periods up to 
Toglin's reign, but the walls of the very arches, which he says 
correspond with it in design, proportion and execution, have 
not a particle of slope all the way up ; and what propwtion is 
there between the 1st storey of the Eutb Minar, which 
alone, be it remembered, was built by Eutb, and Eutb's arches ? 
In fact, what proportion or possible connection is there at all 
between the Eutb Minar and any Muhammadan * structore 
whatever, or in the Eutb inclosures, when the builders did not 
understand how to proportion the large and small arches of 

• Nota bv OatMrof Cuiminglam. — I have slreadj annrerMl this queiUon bj a teferenc* 
to tbe kindred towen >t Ohaini and Eoil. all of which nre knoirn to have been Mdrvtaht. 
Snch a boilding had a ipecial me in the daily performance of tbe UnbarnaiadBa religion. 
I maT DOW ask Mr. Beglar, what powble conneiion there is between tbs HiniiT and anj 
BiiLOM bnflding whatever. IMd the Hindu ever bnild aoother straotara like it, either 
beforeor kfter SieMuhamiiiadHu conqaeatP And latllj, what wai tbe purpose which tbe 
tower WM dcugnod to tcrve ainoopt the UiDdui F 
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their Ma^id, as is to be seen in the existing front wall of Eutb 
Masjid, noble though it is &om sheer greatness of size ? How 
could they possibly conceive even the idea of proportioning 
the mazinah to the arches of the Masjid ? No doubt the exe- 
cution is similar in both arches and Minar. But why ? 
Because the arches were built, the mechanical part of the work 
there was done by Hindu work men, probably descendants 
of the very men who previously built the Minar^ for in India 
professions and trades are hereditary. 

The Minar or Lat is a tapering shaft ornamented at intervals 
by bands and balconies. An outline section is given in 
Plate V. 

It will be noticed on examining the Minar that the 
first three storeys and a portion and the fourth are cased with 
red sandstone on the exterior, and higher up with marble and 
sandstone in irregular widths. 

That the style of ornamentation used in the first three 
storeys, whether we take the bands, the balconies, or the 
flutinga of the shaft itself, is widely different to the style of 
ornamentation of the other two existing storeys ; this differ- 
ence is so great, so utterly irreconcileable, that, in the absence 
of every other argument in favonr of the supposition, it alone 
woijld justify a belief that the three lower storeys belong to a 
period widely distant from the date of the two upper. 

But the difference between them is not confined to 
the exterior or the ornamentation above ; the internal con- 
struction presents a difference still more radical ; this dif- 
ference is, that whereas in the lower three storeys the openings 
for light are constructed on the same principle as the win- 
dows in the outer south wall of the Kutb inclosure, i. e., by 
an arch of overlapping stones, extending a part of the way 
into the body of the wall, to be replaced by the bracket and 
architrave construction, in the upper two storeys this con- 
struction is not used, tlie change is not even gradual, it is 
abrupt and decisive. Further, the steps that wind round the 
interior are up to a portion of the fourth storey supported 
invariably by the usual Hindu brackets, identical in every 
particular with the brackets used in the temple or Masjid 
as it is now called, whereas higher up no brackets are used. 
This change is likewise abrupt and decisive. Again, further, 
the central shaft round which the steps wind is sloping all the 
way up from the base to the top of the third storey, and a 
little way beyond, — in short, exactly to the point corresponding 
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to tbe termiDation of the bracketed steps, whilst up above 
for the remainder of the fourth storey the central shaft does 
not taper at all, and though the shaft again tapers in the fifth, 
that does not in any way a£Feot tbe argument. The three 
changes in the internal construction all occur at the same 
point, and are all equally abrupt and decisive. 

But to add to tbe difference in construction in tbe 
interior, tbe material used also changes at that very point, all 
below being constructed intomally of granite, all above of sand- 
stone. Purther, my examination has fiiiled to show any mortar 
between the joints of the stones in the first three storeys, except 
a little at and near the lowest door, which having a true ai'ch 
may well be considered to be a late construction, and at the 
other doors no instance of the true arch is seen in tbe 
structures of either Kutbuddin or Iltitmish, and tbe occur- 
rence of the true arch therefore stamps the portions as later 
alterations ; therefore, as tbe question of tbe foundation of tbe 
Minar lies between Kntb, or possibly Iltitmish and the 
Hindus, tbe occurrence of these arches in no way affects the 
question. But to revert ; although no mortar is apparently 
used in the joints in tbe first three storeys, which are internally 
buUt of granite, mortar joints are invariably the rule in the 
two higher storeys. 

Inscriptions are more frequent in the harder material 
of the three lower storeys than in the softer material of tbe 
two upper, which is curious. 

Ketuming to the outside, and examining with a 
powerful telescope tbe ornamental bands of tbe exterior, it 
will be found that there is great difference in the appearance 
of the weathering of the stones, which are carved with bells 
and lotuses, and triangle patterns, and of tbe Arabic inscrip- 
tions. This difference is quite as great as tbe difference m 
weathering between the Arabic inscriptions and the restor- 
ations carried out not half a century ago by the British, 
which last can by this means be detected with certainty. 

But tbe difference between the bands of lotus and 
triangles and the bands of Arabic is not confined to tbe 
external weathering alone ; tbe construction too is radically 
different, for whereas the lotus and triangles are carved on 
the exposed edge of a stone of the proper thickness exactly 
for the purpose, which stone is built into the structure with 
its longest dimension or bed, horizontal, as it ought to be 
in all good and genuine work, tbe stones on which the 
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Arabic is cut are mi with tbeir longest dimensions vertical, 
forming only a sort of veneer on t£e outside ; and not this 
alone. But the stones are not all of a size ; and, further, they 
are in some places so thin, that in cutting out or counter- 
sinking the Arabic inscriptions, the entire thickness of the 
stone has been cut througb. 

It is clear therefore tbat the original design provided 
for the bands of lotus, bells and triangles, but not for the 
deep-cut Arabic inscriptions. My opinion is, and it is only 
an opinion, unsupported by any facts, that where these 
Arabic inscriptions exist, there originally existed bold pro- 
jecting bands of sculpture, and that, in cutting away the 
Binda sculpture, the Muhammadans so reduced the stone in 
thickness as to present the characters it now does. When 
I first examined the Minar, I had not seen the way bands 
of statues are executed by the Hindus. I now know how 
it is done, having seen the 'magnificent examples at 
Ehajiur&ho, and remembering the met tbat some of the 
stones in the Arabic band are set with tbeir long dimensions 
horizontal (although I did not then think it worth while 
noting tbeir positions, nor, if I had, could I have ascertained 
all the stones in any single band which are laid horizontally), 
I am inclined rather to think that the band of sculpture 
f!onsisted of detached statues, or of detached but boldly 
projecting tablets carved with geometrical patterns, or 
even plain, as at the temples of Ehajurdho, Mahoba or 
Garhwa. 

The difference, however, goes a step more. Whereas the 
bell, lotus and triangle bands project boldly beyond the 
face of the Minar, the Arabic inscriptions do not project 
beyond the general level of the adjacent parts. The letters 
are indeed in high relief, but this relief is obtained by 
countersinking the ground of the inscriptions, and the 
projecting faces of the relief letters do not, in a single 
instance, project beyond the level or surface of the adjacent 
parts. In this way relief sculpture could be executed even 
at the present day on any part of the Minar. 

It will be seen from the preceding paragraphs that 
between the three lower and the two upper storeys there are 
marked differences of style, of construction, and of material. 
The three lower storeys correspond with each other in every 
respect, but are very different to the two upper, and this 
external difference may be seen In any photograph of the 
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Minar, or on the actual Minar, bjr looking at it from a 
distance, sufficient to give at once a view of aU the storeys. 

I now proceed to detail the intimate connexion that 
exists hetween the Minfy and the temple aa it stood in the 
Hindu period. 

Eeferring back now to my previous description and 
arranging the pillar bases* on the original Hindu floor^ as 
disclosed from the excavations, it will be seen that the top of 
base of Minar, from which the shaft proper springs, is exactly 
at the same level as the steps of the bases of the pillars in the 
outer colonnade, from which the pillar shafts spring ; these last 
again are exactly at the level of the top of the Hindu 
double cornice inside and out, whereas the level of the 
Minar plinth corresponds with nothing in the present or 
Iltitmish's arrangement in his Masjid, or with anything in 
Kutb's Masjid. 

In reference to the position of the Minar or its harmony 
with the Hindu arrangement of the temple and colonnades, 
I refer back to what I have previously said on this subject. 

Now, taking the distance from band A of outer soulJ[i gate 
to top of band D, or the highest band,t and applying it 
to the Minar, it will be found that it is exactly equal to the 
distance from the top of the first band in the Minar to the 
plinth. This may, indeed, be seen in my plate. 

Further, the distance between the first and second bands of 
thcMinart will be found to be equal to the distance between 
the lowest and highest bands of east inner gateway. 

I have no doubt that had we the original Hindu north 
and south inner gates, we should have similarly found 
the distances between their top and bottom bands to corres- 
pond to the remaining two spaces between the remaining bands 
of the Minar. The bands of the present north inner gateway, 
as already remarked, do not obey the law of geometrical 
progression, which the Hindu bands, pillars (and the Minar 
itself, as will be seen) obey, and it has on other grounds 
been previously inferred to be a Muhammadan structure : the 
space between its top and bottom bands does not also a^ree 
with any of the two remaining spaces in the Minar. 

It has before been shown that the spaces between the 
bands in the gates are in geometrical series. * I will now show 
that the spaces between the bands in the Minar are also 
in geometrical series. 

• Pl*t« VI. t PUt« JV. I PUtM IV and V. 
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The following is a geometrical series, the last number being 
the width of the bands i^ the first storey of the Miuu : — 



(1). 16'4' 
12*1' 
ffO' 
6'8' 



H'9' 
lO'U' 



6'0' 



13'5" 
91 r 
7V 
6'5' 



1. Its application to the Minar is thus — 

Actual distance of first band from 

plinth ... ... 16-4 

Actual distance of second band from 

first ... ... ... 1411' 

Actual distance of third band from 

second ... ... 13'|1' 

and so on. 

For clearness, it will be better to arrange the entire 
actual distances and theoretical distances, as deduced from 
the law of geometrical series, side by side, all the distances 
being reckoned from the plinth of the Minar to do this. As 
between the spaces are bands 6' 6' wide, it will be necessary 
to add this width, or as many of them as may be, to the terms 
of the series. Column 1 indicates the process by which the 
theoretical distance is obtained. 
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The entire series of numbers^ obtained by supposing the 
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spaces and bands following each other right to the end 
of the last term of series I, is as follows : — 



16' 1" 


zr 9- 


36' 


6- 


11' 11- 


55' 4' 


60' 


9" 


74' 10" 


78' 3' 


89' 


2' 


94' 7- 


104' 6' 


109' 


11- 


118' 11' 


124' V 


136' 


2- 


137' 10' 


145' 8' 


160' 


r 


157' 3" 


162' 8- 


168' 


%• 


174' !■ 


179' 6- 


184' 


11' 



which may be called series II. 

Of these numbers, each of the series up to 94' 7' is to 
be found in the first storey in the distances of the tops and 
bottoms of bands, the commencement of the projecting bal- 
cony and the top of the first storey. In the second storey 
however each of the numbers &om 94' T onwards is not 
to be found, but the top of the second storey corresponds 
with one of the series, 145' 2', and so also in the third storey. 

The reason of this is very simple. As the series goes on, 
the width of the spaces according to it gradually dimi- 
nishes, till at the last term the width of the space becomes 
exactly equal to the width of the band, but as to preserve 
beauty, the spaces and hands must not be equal or nearly 
equal, it became necessary after a certain point to alter the 
relative widths of the bands and spaces. This has been 
done in the second and third storeys, but in so masterly a 
manner that at the most prominent points, «. e., the termina- 
tions of each storey, the term of the original series is preserved 
unaltered. The process by which this is done is this : the third 
space of the first Minar, or the third number of the original 
series, given above, is taken as the starting number in the 
second storey, and the width of band is reduced in proportion, 
thus as IB* 4)', the starting space of first storey, is to 13 5', the 
starting space of second storey, so is 6' 5", the width of the 
band of first stor^ to 4i 6', the width of band of second storey. 
The series then proceeds precisely as in first Minar, and so 
ingeniously is the great primitive series chosen, and so in- 
geniously the second series adapted to it, that by the time the 
top of the second storey is reached, the numbers obtained 
from both series fall on almost the same spot. The follow- 
ing will shew this clearly. The initial starting point of 
the second series being 94' 8" above the plinth of Minar, 
to which for convenience I refer aU the distances, and 
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remembering that the width of haad is now 4' 6', and 
the first term of the series 13' 6', we get the numbers which 
will be called series III. 

94' 8' ■luting ?■>>■>■■ 0' bottom D/ iKoniltlonj, 

lOff 1" 
H2' 6" 
184) 7" 
li« 0" 
I3f 11" 
14V 4" 

at which point there is a very slight difference only, with 
the corresponding number of the former given series II 
ahove, namely 145' 2'. The actual distances of the bands as 
measured is here placed side by side with the terms of the 
series III ahove, for comparison. 
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In a manner precisely similar, tho bands of the third storey 
are arranged. In this storey the initial starting space is 
the fourth term in series I, given above, or the space between 
the third and fourth bands of the first storey of the Minar, 
and the width of the bands of the third storey ia made 
proportional to this reduced initial starting space, precisely 
as the width of band in second storey was reduced to suit its 
initial starting space. The details of finding the theoretical 
series for this storey are precisely the same as just explained 
for the second and the agreement of theoretical and actual 
distances is even more close than in second storey. 

On reaching the top of the third storey, we find we hare 
used up all &e terms of series I before noted, and as far 
as I have been able to judge, no law applies to the bands, 
&o., of the fourth storey ; and of the &fth the inference is 
obTious, that these two are not Hindu, but Muhammadan. 

The great law therefore, aa we have seen, extends through- 
out the three lowest stores of the Minar. This law may briefly 
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be stated to be a law of an arithmetico-geometrical 
seriee, for the first storey will be found to consist of the 
sum of 5 terms of the series I + its rarious bands, the 
second storey of the sum of not 6, but 4 next terms of the 
series+its various bauds, the 3rd storey similarly of the 
sum of not 4 but 3 next terms of the series+its various 
bands, thus using up the entire series which consists of 12 
terms. 

Now, reverting to the position of the Minar, it will be 
found on measurement that its perpendicular distances 
from the east outer, the south outer, and the south inner 
wall are in a geometrical series. Further, the dimensions 
of the entire inner and outer inclosures are also all in 
geometrical series. Thus — 

Total length of outerincloaure... =228 feet. 
Total breadth ... ... =168 „ 

Total length ioaer iDcloBure ... =128 „ 
Total breadth ... ... = 92 

and these numbers are very nearly in a geometrical series, 
whose common multiplier is 74 nearly. 

The law of geometrical proportion is thus seen to govern 
the entire Hindu Kutb structure ; from the size and 
disposition of the inclosures which bound it, down to the 
spacing of the ornamental bands that adoru its gates, every 
important feature is subject to the great law. But where 
is the law that governs the Muhammadan structures ? Their 
relics, which it is easy to enumerate, and I accordingly do so 
once for all, are, the front wall of the Masjid with its 
openings, the present outer colonnades, but not the back 
wall, the inner colonnades on the east, north, and south, 
and the north dome, but not the comer domes or the east 
dome, the east gate, the north, south and east inner in- 
closure walls, from near the upper single cornice, upwards, 
the existing back wall to the northern wing of Iltitmish's 
extension. The layer of rough stones in the courtyard, all 
traces of whitewadi and plaster wherever found, occasional 
bits here and there, which cannot be more definitely specified, 
all the Arabic inscriptions wherever found, and lastly, the 
two topmost storeys in the Minar, and slight Etlterations at the 
gates and elsewhere, of the other storeys of the Minar. 
Where in any of the above is the smallest particle of deep 
thought to be detected ? " They designed like giants, and" 
their Hindu workmen " finished like jewellers ;" but from the 
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giant killed by Jaolc, right through the whole genus, giants 
have hitherto been noted only for supreme stupidity, com- 
bined mth immense strength. 

The immense amount of thought expended on the struo- 
ture by its original designer is simply marvellous. The 
choice of the series alone, which governs the spacing of the 
ornamental features of the Hinar, must alone have been a 
work of no ordinary labour, and this is the strongest, the 
tdmost invincible a^ument in favour of assigning to the 
Minar an antiquity not inferior to that of the temple, for 
though it is easy enough, having once fixed the great series, 
to take a certain term of it, and divide it up into a smaller 
series, to be used, as we see done, in the gateways of the 
temple, it would be a task almost impossible to first choose 
the small swies in such a way as to be afterwards applicable 
on a vast scale, and further to admit of series within series^ 
as we see in the Kutb Minar. 

The age of the temple itself has not yet been even approx- 
imately fixed ; whatever it is, it is certainly anterior to 
the date of the iron pillar. The iron pillar records the 
victories of a certain king, never heard of before, and whose 
genealogy is nowhere mentioned ; it is therefore probable he 
belonged to no illustrious stock. He evidently did not con- 
struct the temple, or some mention of it would certainly have 
been found in his pillar. The temple therefore must have 
been built by a dynasty preceding him. This is all that can 
vrith certainty be said regarding its age, but as the age of 
the iron pUlaf is itself uncertain, that of the temple becomes 
still more so. 

An objection here occurs, for the pillars and architraves 
of the south-east comer dome bear inscriptions, evident- 
ly cat before the pillars were put up, in characters of 
later date than those on the iron pillar ; but I will observe 
that this south-east comer need have nothing to do with the 
original design of the structure ; it need have formed no part 
of the original design, the parts essential to which are 
the outer south and inner east gateways, the pillars and 
wall west end, the walls of the outer and inner inclosures, 
the outer colonnade and some part, no matter which, of 
an inner colonnade, a detatched shrine or shrines in the 
inner inclosure, built according to the geometrical law, will 
answer quite as well as a colonnade, and the two northern 
corner domes, also the north and south inner gateways, and 
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two small or one small slirine at the exireme western comer 
beyond the dome or domes at west end, and the Hinar, the 
south-east dome may hare been added afterwards, without 
ajay way discomposing the existing structure. 

In connexion with the date of the structure, however, 
I have to solicit attention to a few ioscriptions, or rather 
firagments, in a very ancient character discovered by me in 
the Minar. 

Near first window of first storey on left hand side, on the 
concave granite wall or shell of the Minar, is an inscrip- 
tion almost obliterated, of which the few visible lettem are 

A- 6 iS H (1) 

also an inscription near the entrance door left hand side, 
close to the floor 

^TT nt ... ... ... (2) 

and another 

TT^^ ... ... ... (3) 

and one on right hand side, but nearly obliterated 

V^ ... ... ... (4) 

One near the third window, first storey 

<t/'*^/i*'d>7^ (5) 

and S iiiv ... ... (6.) 

That in the Asoka character must be very ancient, and would 
tend to carry the building of the Minar back to the era 
before the Guptas, in whose character the iron lat inscription 
is engraved. This however is not improbable, for the temple 
must have existed prior to the cutting of the inscription on 
the pillar.* 

• NoU Is Otntni Omutinff\am.~iSi. Begtor pdnttd ont theM In»criptJoDi to me 
■iUr tbU aocooDt wm writteu. No, 1 is too faint to be l^ible. 1 coald rnnbe nothing 
of it. No. 2, which read* clsorly Samrat 269, U nndoabtedty a miitake for 1269, u tbi* 
date ii fonnd id two other placet doee by ia eiacClj the ume character!. Ooe of 
these ia on the plinth outside, tbe secood ia on the left band of the lower entrance, and tlie 
third ia on the underiide of Hie entrance arch. I look npon tbsw three repeticiona of the 
■ame data aa the workmen's Teoord of the jear in which tbair work was begun, that ia, in 
Samvat 1259, or A. D. 1202, daring the govemonhip of Eutbuddia Albeg, thoa con- 
firmiog mj view of the MnhammadaD origin of 'tbe Minar. 
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The erection too of solitary pillars was a custom in the 
days of Asoka and of the Guptas, but not of a later period, 
and the capital of the iron pillar is similar to the capitals 
of Gupta pillars elsewhere. 

This closes the structures of Hindu period in the Kutb. 
I now notice Sultan Gail's Tomb. 

The structure may be described as a square raised on 
a high plinth, surrounded on all sides by a wall pierced 
with OTerlapping arched openings, having colonnades at the 
east and west ends, with a gate in the east wall, and an 
octagonal cell with flat roof in the middle. 

What it was, judging from the r^nains, appears to have 
been a central octagonal cell, surroimded by colonnades 
running along the udes of a square, inclosed by a wall 
pierced with openings, and l^kving a gate on the east. 

The pillars there used are of sandstone and marble, 
the latter only under the existing dome at west end; 
this dome, though of small size, is formed of overlapping 
stones, as also are the domes over the comer towers, which 
are still small 1 On the outside all these domes resemble those 
in the Eutb, over the east and comer pillars. 

The curious Hindu double cornice noticed in the Kutb runs 
along the outside, marking the level of plinth, and a single 
cornice of Hindu design runs along ibe top. The openings 
are all covered by lancet-shaped arches of overlapping stones. 

The other ornamentation employed is all Hindu, being 
bands of the usual lozenge or triangle x>attem, carvings in 
the dome stones, brackets, &c. 

The central cell is octagonal, its roof, which is flat, being 
supported by square plain pillars, piled on each other in 
two tiers ; the outside is cased with marble, but within this 
marble casing is a smooth inner octagon of granite, and the 
wall of the cell, though very thick, if measured te the mt^ble 
casing, is exactly of the same thickness as the walls if 
measured to the granite only ; the marble therefore is an 
addition made after the structure was fully designed and 
built in granite. Outside the inclosure of Sultan Qari's Tomb 
are two tombs with domes supported on pillars. These domes 
are of the usual Muhammadan construction, and not formed 
by overlapping courses. They are said to be the tombs of two 
of bis sons, who died in his lifetime ; therefore it is evident 
that in Iltitnush's time the Muhammadans knew how to build 
the true dome. 
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Therefore the tomb of Sultan Gari, with its domes of 
overlapping courses, appears to he pre-Muhammadan, but 
when to this feature we add the other Hindu features, both 
of construotion and ornamentation, the stones set without 
cement in the walls, the appearance of wear or weathering 
of the stones, greater even than in the Kutb, thou^ 
similar in material, and the fact that the imier cell was 
originally finished in granite, but afterwards cased with 
marble, it becomes extremely probable that this is, like the 
Kutb, a Hindu building appropriated by the Muhammadans, 
and the probability is rendered almost a certainty by the 
existence of the central cell, which ia a construction adapted 
to some Hindu forms of worship, the Saivic, but which is an 
anomaly in Mubammadan architecture. 

Iltitmisb's tomb ' I have a suspicion to be only anoth« 
instance of a converted Hindu structure, but as beyond the 
fact that its style is Hindu if we look at the granite, and 
Mubammadan if at the sandstone, and that the sandstone 
appears as if added afterwards, for the granite structure 
would be quite complete in itself without the sandstone, and. 
that its pendentines are portions of Hindu domes, there is 
no other argument for calling it !&indu. I cannot there- 
fore assign it for c^tain to either Hindus or Muhammadans, 
but leave it an open question. 

The last Hindu remains to be noticed is the outer 
Kilah Ray Pithora, which, as I agree with General Cunning- 
ham, may be dismissed in a few words. 

From the latter part of quotation 10 of my previons 
account, it appears that old Delhi, which is Kilah Ray Kthora, 
had 10 gates. Quotation 11 mentions 7 gates only, but, as 
I have before shown, this is a mistake. At the time the 
account was written, the citadel of Anang-pal having 
ceased to exist as a defensible place, and no other de- 
fensible citadel existed within old Delhi, the fort of old 
Delhi would therefore mean the entire space surrounded by 
a defensible wall, including Anang-pid's dismantled Lalkot. 

Taking this view, and starting from Adham Kban's Tomb 
along the walls of Anang-pal s Lalkot, which was common 
to it and to the outer fort, is seen the remains of a gateway" 
near the south-west comer near Adham Khan's Tomb ; 
only a fragment of the jamb is visible now, the place being 
a mound of ruins. No name for this gate has been found. 
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Further on is the Ranjit or Ghazni gate, already noticed 
in my account of Lftlkot ; beyond this gate at Fateh Burj 
two lines of walls branch off, one that of the citadel, 
noticed before ; the other, lower and weaker, which is the 
wsill of Kilah Kay Pithora ; following this, at a point opposite, 
a small Muhammadan shrine or Karbala, on the other side of 
a little rivulet which forms a natural ditch to the fort, exists a 
gate, which Gcn^til Cunningham considers a gateway. 
This makes the third gate in the outer fort ; it is nameless. 

Further on, following the line of walls, there is another 
bifoTcation of the- waMs, Ihe left hand one beii^ the walls 
of Jahanpanah, a complete ruin now. The right hand 
one is the wall of old Delhi; following it a short way 
beyond the bifurcation, there is seen a ramp or approa(^ 
from the valley to the high ground, within the walls some 
dressed stone, the remains evidently of a gate ; no name for 
it exists ; this makes the fourth gate, ref^oning &om Adham 
Khan's tomb, and the first gate opecing into Jahanpanab. 

Further on, the wall crosses the presrait Delhi road, and 
a short way beyond exist the rMuains of two gates and a 
gap, which may have been a gate, but is more pr3)aMy only 
a water-course ; these two gates, which are both nameless, 
make the fifth and sixth gates fin»n the beginning, and the 
second and third gates ppeniug into Jahanpanah. 

Further on, the eastern wall of Jahanpanah hranches 
off, and the wall of old Delhi turns southwards ; close to 
the junction is a small postern only four feet wide ; this must 
be the Hauz Rani gate, as it faces Hauz B:ani Quotation 
10, alluded to above, mentions that the king escaped ex fl.ed 
from the Hauz S>ani gate, and this being a postern, favors 
the snppowtion of ihe king having selected tins to fly out of. 

FurtJier on is a large gate with outworks, and near it an 
old bridge over the rivulet that forms a natural defence on 
this side ; this, as shown before, is the Budaon gate. 

The next is a gate in a re-entering angle of the fort 
wfJls. Quotation 10 says, the king from the Haioz Bani and 
Mallu Khan from the Bnrkah gates, which two gtitm are 
on the south side of the walls, went out, fled, and wandered 
in the jungles. There are only three gates in this portion of 
the wall which runs nearly due south, of which two have al- 
ready been identified, the remaining one then must be the 
Bnrkah gate.. This makes the ninth gate from the beginning, 
Hauz Rani being the seventh, and Budaon the eighth. 
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From here the wall runs soutfa-weat, and after some 
distance turns and runs almost due west towards Jam&U 
Kamfili's Masjid ; about half-way between the turn of the 
wall and the Masjid exists the pillars and remains of a 
lai^ gateway with outworks ; this makes the tenth and last 
gateway in the walls. 

From here the wall can be traced up to a short dis- 
tance, running through a heap of ruins, but soon all traces 
of it are lost in the immense mass of ruined structure that 
covers the ground, and the wall is not again seen till it re- 
appears at the back of Jam&U KamMi's Masjid ; the wall 
then can easily be traced all the way to Adham Khan's tomb. 

This finishes the Hindu remains of Delhi ; of the Mu- 
hammadan remains ample information can be obtained in 
the guide books, in the accounts of several travellers, and in 
General Cunningham's report. I will therefore notice only 
what has nowhere else been noticed. 

Bemains of walls* of great thickness ( 15 feet ) have been 
foimd in prolongation of the great &ont wall of Eutb and 
Iltitmish's Masjids on the north side, which show that 
Alauddin intended to extend the Masjid in that direction. 
The widls are pierced with openings intended for archways, 
but which now are mere gaps ; the walls as they stand are 
nowhere higher than 10 or 11 feet above the present ground 
level, and are thickly covered, and completely hidden by 
scrub and jungle ; but &om the remains that yet exist, it 
appears this extension was intended to exactly double the 
length of the Ma^id as it existed, including Iltitmish's 
extensions. Opposite the centre opening of this great ex- 
tension stands the remnEmta of Alauddin's Minar. 

Remains of a gateway exist, showing that he intended 
to build a gate in the outer north wall of his extension, in 
a line with the outer south gateway of Utitmish's extension, 
and the inner north and south gateways ; in addition to this 
gateway, he contemplated the erection of a second gateway 
on the north to correspond with his «xisting Alai Barw&za 
on the south ; of this only a mound of ruins marks the site. 
To the east hia additions extended to a line represented by 
the existing east end of what is stUl known as the Al ai 
colonnade, and the eastern boundary wall forming the back 
wall of the easternmost colonnade, of which a few pillars 
at the south-east comer are still standing, can be traced 
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(with breaks) all the way &om tlie south-east to the north- 
east comer of his extension. Yusuf Serai would thus have 
come exactly in the centre line of his eastern wall, and was 

?robably meant to form a vast ^teway on the east. In 
late VII are shown the different portions of the Masjid 
known as Kutb's, as Iltitmish'a, and as Alauddln's; Kutb's and 
Iltitmish's I have shown to be Hindu, altered to some ex- 
tent. Alauddin's however is entirely his own ; his pillars 
were not borrowed, nor the dressed and moulded stones in his 
walls, from Hindu structures, but were made hy him, and 
f^e evidence of this is the great difference in weathering 
between these and the old Hindu stones, and difference in 
workmanship, slight indeed, but quite enough to distinguish 
it from the finer old Hindu workmanship. 

The magnificent design of Alauddin, like his other great 
designs in public works, was begun but never completed ; 
of his Minar, the unfinished fragment has a quaint majesty 
that is possessed by no other structure in Delhi. Tradition 
states it was to have been cased with mwble, and that 
the marble itself had been collected for the purpose, and 
long lay neglected, till it was used up in Hum&yun's tomb. 
The only structure that was completed and exists to this day 
in fair order is the Alai Darwfi^. In the whole series of 
Fathan bulLdings in Delhi, none equals it in beauty. It is 
the first undoubted Muhammadan structure c^ any pretensions 
in Delhi, and the finest ; but I wish to point out that its 
beauty is due not to any harmony or appropriateness of its 
parts, or of its ornamentation, but to the unrivaUed execu- 
tion of the carvings that adorn it, to the strong contrast of 
the minute carving, with the wide bare expanse of its dome ; 
a contrast that, while it exaggerates the apparent size 
of the dome, brings into strong relief at the same time the 
delicacy of the carvings, making them look more delicate 
than they actually are, and to the great doorways combining 
majesty of size and delicacy of execution, presenting the 
sixong contrast of bare dome to elaborately carved walls 
from becoming offensively harsh; but of true architectural 
ornamentation there is very little, and the meaningless pa- 
velled ornaments on the outside are only saved from becom- 
ing offensive by the fineness of their execution. 

How great is the difierence between the Hindu Eutb 
and this gateway. There not a line of ornament is intro- 
duced that does not point aaid emphasise some constructive 
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feature ; every feature there has an office to perform, 
and performs it well, it is emphatically a straoture possess- 
ing harmony. The Alai Barw^* on the contrary, has little 
of architectural ornament, and owes its heanty more to the 
earrings executed hy Hindu workmen, the last expiring 
effort of Hindu art in Delhi, than to any remarkable har- 
mony of arrangement. 

Indeed on S priori grounds we should expect this want 
of appreciation of truthAU ornamentation among the Muham- 
madana, a barbarous and warlike people, whose religion 
narrowed their minds, naturally none of the most liberal, and 
demanded the suppression of aesthetic feelings. They couJd 
not be expected to reach a high standard in architecture 
within a short time^ still less then could they be expected 
shortly after their conquest of India to produce structures 
worthy of admiration for harmony ; and this is precisely 
what has happened, for with all the aid of elaborate orna- 
mentation, carved, be it remembered, by Hindu hands, they 
have not produced any structure which commands admira- 
tion independent of mere beauty of ornament ^or which 
the Hindu workmen deserve credit), or of sheer greatness 
of size, and as soon as they attempted to build without the 
aid of Hindu workmen, they produced what certainly is 
grand from sheer massiveness, but what is utterly devoid 
of that combination of qualities which produces in our 
minds the idea of beauty, independent of colour, carviog, 
material, or mass. 

It is only after the Mughal conquest that Muhammadan 
architecture begins to he beautiful. 

The other structures in the Eutb are remarkable for 
nothing, and I pass them over. 

In outer KUah Ray Pithora, to the east of the road, is 
a ruined bowlee with fluted well ; it is now in ruins, but 
must have been originally very beautiful ; close to it are 
extensive ruins over which crops now grow, but whence 
is often extracted large worked slabs of red sandstone. 

Passing on to Jahionpaiiah, I notice that the walls on 
the west side are so completely ruined as to render it im> 
possible to identiiy the gates ; the walls on the east have 
undergone occasional repair and alteration, especially for the 
construction or maintenanoe of sluices, and other contri- 
vances for the regulation of water, and this renders the posi- 
tions of its gates doubtful. A fine stone structure, called 
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the Satpallalla band, forms part of the walls, and was intended 
to act as a sluice for the regulation of water ; it is partially 
ruined, but is still a fine object and worthy of notice. Close 
to this is the Ehirki Masjid and Ehirki Tillage. The domes 
of the Khirki Masjid are semi-circular in section inside, 
but pointed on the outside, and the extra height at the crown 
outside is obtained by increased thickness of the layer 
of mortar at the crown. E)xcept its vast extent, there is 
nothing very remarkable about it ; the domes and roofs are 
supported on short massiTe pillars, firom which spring arches 
which support the domes ; the pendentives are formed by 
building out, or filling up ihe comer, on the principle of the 
corbel, but without any steps, and plastered over. Near 
Siri, a Bhort way outside the south walls of it, stands the 
nuns of Hazar Situn. There are also numbers of other 
remains of no special interest. 

To the north-west of Jahanpanah, outside its walls, and 
some way off, is Eiruz Shah's tomb ; there is nothing remark- 
able in the construction, but; the site is very good ; it 
forms one of an immense range of buildings, which appear 
of a date slightly, if at all, different to Firuz Shah's tomb. 
These buildings occupy the entire of one side of what once 
was a large ^k, called Hauz Kh^ ; and when the tank 
waa in good order, must have formed a magnificent whole. 

In flKmur's history this tank is noticed. Timur is there 
stated to have sat in an Jdgah close to it after his victory ; 
there is now the ruins of a small Idgah, some little dis- 
tance from the south-east comer of the tank ; from its style 
it appears ancient, and I identify it with the Idgah mentioned 
in Timur's history. 

Further west are several nameless tombs, some still in 
very good order and fine in appearance j beyond them all, 
on the ridge running northward from Sultan Q&ri's tombi 
an extensive ruin, consisting of the remains of a masjid 
mostly entire, and of other buildings, the whole surrounded 
by a battlemented wall mostly in ruins, exists ; beyond a 
tndition ascribing its erectioa to the Fathans, there are no 
other accounts. 

A little to the south-west of this is a small domed chamber 
marked on the published map as a SivtJa, which it is not 
now, but a storehouse. A mSla or fair takes place there 
annually at a certain period; round this are ranged on 
two sides small kistvaens, two feet high, formed of three 
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stones toT the three sides and a stone for the roof, leaving one 
side quite open. When I 6rst saw them there were many ; 
on mj next visit I found the place conTerted into a manu- 
factory of white <;lay, which is found in large quantities 
in adjacent quarries. All hut one of the kistvaens had 
disappeared, and of this the roof had been displaced ; it has 
since been removed to Delhi, and is now m the Delhi 
Museum. 

Not far i^rom this is the village and tank of MahipM- 
pui, the extensive ruined hand of which has already been 
noticed by General Gunningham. 

Close to the road which passes a little way west of 
Mahip&lpur, towards Delhi, is the Malcha ; in style it much 
resembles Khirki, but instead of a collection of small domes* 
this has one large dome over the great central hall supported 
on massive pill^. 

Siri has been fully noticed by G^eneral Gunningham ; it 
was very strong, and sustained three sieges in the civil 
wars preceding Saber's invasion. The remains of extensive 
btuldings occupy the extreme west end of the fort, and 
detached buildiuga forming parts of the great mass extend 
right up to tiie walls on the west side ; this enables the west 
gate Siri, now marked by a depression in the line of mound 
of the fort walls, to be identified as the Bagdad gate. I quote 
Ferishta.* 

"Kali Ehan, with the malcontents, now marched to 
Delhi, which tbey reached on the last day of Bamzan, 
A. H. 839. In this dilemma, the Yazir Sarwar-ul-Mulk 
took portion of the citadel of Siri, wherein he stood a 
si^;e of three months. But discovering the King's inten- 
tion of escaping, or killing him, he determined to anti- 
cipate the King by killing him. In this be lost his life. 
The Khatris and other adherents of the Vazir, apprehensive 
of the King's vengeance, rose in arms, and compelled him to 
defend his palaoe. Thus situated, he caused the Bagdad 
gate to be thrown open to the besiegers, who rushing in 
committed dreadful slaughter on the rebels." 

The gate which he threw open to the besiegers was 
in all probability the gate nearest bis palace, yrhidh could be 
got at without the knowledge of the rebels who attacked 
his palace ; and fbe west gate is the only one that suits the 
case. 

• Bright' Feritbta, I, 864. 
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Beyond Siri, the road has several ruins to the right and - 
left ; at a distance of about three-fourths of a mile £rom the 
rcHid opposite the present village of Mahjidpur is the Moth 
ki Masjid; it, is of the period of the Lodis, and, tradition says, 
▼as built by a poor cultivator, who had acquired liohes by 
trading in the pulse called moth. The oarred corbels of 
this IS^jid and its gateway are very beautiful and much 
resemble those in EamlLli JamMi's tomb, and in the Shir 
"M"ftndil there exists remains of bands of Arabic inscrip- 
tions, carved boldly in marble round the gateway ; but the 
decay of the gateway has left little of the inscription entire. 
The courtyard and Masjid are fuU of the huts of inhabitants, 
the interior of the Masjid being partitioned off by mud 
walls to form rooms for the people. The whole place is 
altogether very filthy, and there is some difficulty in obtain- 
ing access to the Masjid. A bold eave su[^rted on corbels, 
and projecting about S^ feet &om the face of the Maejid, once 
adorned the entire front of the building; fragments alone 
now remain. The face was likewise adorned by coloured plaster 
medallions ; the material used is rubble and plaster, but 
some of the ornamental parts, the pUlars at the jambs, &c., 
are of cut-stone ; marble was used for the bands of inscrip- 
tions in the gateway ; these bands were both plain and coloured; 
if colour was used in the interior, all trace of it is lost by a 
layra: oi soot, but outside and in the gateway tbe colours used 
are green, blue, red, both the red sandstone and red colour, 
white, black and possibly yellow; the endosure wall is 
arcaded on the outside and also inside. 

Safdar Jang's tomb has been noticed by Qeneral Gun* 
ningham; the material is red stone and marble, brick 
mortar and hard stucco of excellent quality. The arches 
used are semi-circular, gothic, and flat parabolic ; the domes 
are flattish, and some flat paraboloidal, formed by the revolu- 
tion of a semi-parabola round an ordinate. Some roofs 
are formed by plain arch sheeting. The central dome is 
triple, the two inner of brick and mortar, and flattish ; the 
outer one bulbous, and of marble. 

To the left of the road from Safdar Jang's tomb to 
Hum&yun's are several tombs; the one nearest is very 
curious, with its slopuig pillars ; it is an octagon in shape ; 
the inside is full of graves ; dome on low neck. 

Some way further o£F the road In E^airpur is a Masjid, 
cloisters and tomb. The Matgid is a fine specimen of 
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what General Cunmugham calls stucco Pathan arcbiteoture. 
The spandrils of arches, the soffits, and great part of the in- 
terior are ooTered with elaborate tracery and inscriptions, cut 
in plaster, the quality of which is so good that the sharpness 
of the lines is perfect to this day. The interior is black with 
accumulated soot, and the buil^g is even now used as a cow- 
shed ; the material used is rubble and plaster, but the pillars 
or rather pilasters are of dressed granite, and two balconies 
projecting out at the two sides are of red stone ; colour appears 
to hare been used also, but the soot prevents all being seen ; 
blue certainly was used, and probably others.* 

Domes on low necks, flattiah inside, resting on corbelled 
pendentines ; ^ese last are beautiful, though by no means 
singular ; such pendentines occur often elsewhere. 

The red stone structure to the south of the quadrangle 
of the Masjid, baa been supposed to be the tomb of the 
founder of the Masjid, but, apart &om the circtuustauce 
that no grare exists inside, the styles of the two are very dif- 
ferent, as well as the material is re-dressed stone inside, and 
dressed stone is more plentifully used by far in it than in 
the Masjid ; the pendentines are similar to those of Alai 
Darwftza, and are beautiful, though plain ; and the plan of 
the building is almost exactly the same as of Alai Darwftza, 
but plain. The wall connecting this with the Ma^id and 
cloisters is evidently a later addition, as the jimction of it 
both with Masjid and with tomb is plainly visible, and shows 
that it was built after both Masjid and the building supposed 
to be a tomb were completed ; the wall is not bond»l into 
either the Masjid or the cloisters or the structure at the side, 
of which, by the Tray, it covers up parts of the north-west 
and north-east windows. 

Opposite the Masjid, however, and occupying a place as 
nearly central as can be judged of the quadrangle, on 
which Masjid and cloisters stand, are the remains of a 
ohaubutra, which must have been the original tomb belonging 
to the Ma^id, and probably that of its founder ; in fact, Syi^ 
Ahmed's illustration in his larger work shows the tombstone 
perfect, though now it is no longer so. 

The cloisters facing the Masjid are of rubble and plaster, 
and of no interest. 

■ Nol* by Qewmal Cunningham.— Th^A Hanld wu cimrsd out on mf recotomendatioa bj 
Col0D«I George HamiltOD, CommiuiODer of Delhi. I had Buppowd it to be of the time of 
flmi Taghlnk ; bat on ri«itin(i; it, after it became aooeaible, 1 found u ini cription auM^ 
declaring it to be the Jlma Uujid of Sibaudar Ludi. 
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Near Ehairpur, and to this ma^id, is the tomh of Sikandar 
Lttdi. Dome on low neck ; coloured medallions are used 
as ornaments. Material, rubble and mortar, and dressed 
stone, also red stone for ornamental parts. Syed Ahmed calls 
it Sikandar Ludi's tomb, and I have followed him, though 
I am not aware of any reason sufficient for calling it the tomb 
of Sikandar Ludi. 

Ketuming now to the road from Kntb to Delhi, there 
is nothing of great interest all the way to Delhi except the 
Jantar Mantar, or Observatoiy. 

Dklhi. — Shahjahabad itself is too well known and too 
often described to need any mention here, and although 
furchitectural notes on the gateways of fort and citadel, and 
on the walls and defences, would be very interesting, it needs 
a good knowledge of military engineering, — a subject I am 
not at all familiar with. 

The ancient remains in Delhi itself are very few ; the Eali 
or EJd^ Mas] id and tomb of Sultana Baziah, to my know- 
ledge, are the only specimens that certainly date before Shah 
Jehan. The last is a complete ruin, if, indeed, it be her tomb 
at all (as Syed Ahmed affirms), near the Turkoman gate. 
Kal^ Masjid is still in exceUent order ; it is a building of 
plaster and rubble, with pillars of granite dressed, and itwfed 
by a collection of small domes of the style of the Khirki 
Masjid ; the domes are supported also, as in E^irki Masjid, 
on arches springing from pillars and on similar pendentines ; 
the colours used appear to have been &om remains of frag- 
ments, blue, red, probably also yellow, and the colour of the 
granite used. 

The later remains in Delhi are numerous, the lui^est 
being the great J&ma, Masjid, which for size is unriTaUed : the 
Masjid itself is of marble, with three marble domes and 
comer minars of marble and red stone in alternate longi- 
tudinal stripes ; the cloisters and gateway are entirely of red 
sandstone, as also is a great portion of the Masjid itself. 
Though greatly praised, I consider the praise misapplied. It 
certainly is very large, and very grand, the workmanship ia 
good, and the material, marble, costly ;-but in the Masjid itself 
the great central archway is fiu too large for the side arches, 
and completely overpowers them, and produces pretty much 
the impression of a gigantic false screen put in front 
of the centre of the Masjid ; there is besides a great want of 
light and shade in the fa9ade ; it is too flat altogether, and 
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the evil of the side airchways being as small compared to 
the great central arch, is c^graTated by the great flat .tablets 
of inscriptions over them, which are not only quite out of 
proportion to the archways, and look overpoweringly heayy, 
but are so flat as materially to conduce to the general effect 
of flatness of the structure. The really beaut ifm parts in the 
Masjid are its gateways, with the long line of airy arcade 
extending on either side, and the view from the outside is 
greatly superior to that from inside, the magnificent steps, 
unrivalled in Delhi or elsewhere, adding materially to the 
grandeur of the whole. Indeed the steps are so magnificent, 
as to form a feature in themselves highly pleasing and im< 
pressive. 

The Zinat ul mas&jid is a fine masjid, with three great 
bulbous domes and tall minars, and would be very pleasing, 
were not the effect of the domes rendered patchy by broad 
strips of black running down from the apex to the base of 
the dome, ruining ihe grandeur of its otherwise fine marble 
domes. 

Zinat un nissa is a small but rery fine maqid ; it is 
said to have once been covered with gilding, and the cupola 
ov^ the fine slender minars is still gUt. 

The Eatehpuri Masjid is a fine building, with a gigantic 
dome, once covered with glazed tiles, but now ruinous ; 
the form and mass of its dome and the bold tall minars 
at its angle give an imposing effect that is seldom seen 
in structures of the period, and although really late Mi^hal, 
it bears little resemblance to the typical structures of the 
period. 

Soneli Masjid Eotwali, said to be the one where Nadir 
Shah sat in gloomy sUence while Delhi was given up to 
plunder, is a small but beautiful buUding ; its three domes are 
still covered with plates of gilt copper (?) 

The objects of interest in the fort itself have been too 
often described to need repeating. I only notice that the 
roofs of the Dew&n and Am kh&a are of the flat coned pat- 
teni, not usual in Muhammadan architecture. 

Leaving Delhi Shahjahanabad and going northwards, neaf 
Hindu Bao's house are two ruinous buildings,* known as 
Pii^heb, and used as a Great Trigonometrical Survey station, 
and the Ghaubuiji, the former may be identified with Firua 
Shah's Kushak Shikar ; though now a small building, 
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it mnst onee hare been of great size, as the whole of the 
east face of it is in ruins, which extend in undistin- 
guishaUe breaks to a distance of fully 100 feet from the 
existing &tC6 of the building. At tms distance are seen 
the remains of walls, evidendj the extreme east walls of 
the buildings resembling those still existing in material, 
workmanship, and in the great slope or batter, which appears 
to hare been a characteristio of the period. The buUding, 
as it exists, has undergone extensive alteration and repair, 
whioh have been so clumsily executed, that the later ad- . 
ditions are plainly distinguishable, not merely by differenoe 
of construction and style, but by not having been bonded in 
with the old work, so as to make one piece with it. The 
ribbed arches of the structure, the slope of its walls, the 
form of its minus, all corresponding to those of structures 
known to be of Firuz Shah's era, as the Kotelaand Kalftn 
Haajid, fix its date of erection to Firuz Shah's reign, and it 
fulfils the conditions necessary to identify it with the 
Eushak Shikar. 

Chauburji* is a building having four domed towers at the 
comers ; its gate now faces the south, but is apparently a late 
addition ; it, like its neighbour, has undergone much addition 
and alteration. I am of opinion it was intended originally aa 
a chapel to the Kushak Shikar ; one great Kibla apse still 
exists in the west wall. 

Going straight out from Delhi hy the Lahor gate, to 
Rohilla Khan's serai, and crossing the canal, will be found a 
fine building t known asBhulbhulinja; the building is said to he 
thetomhof one of Aurangzib's daughters. It is built of rubble 
and mortar, with occasional use of red dressed stone as a false 
veneer to arches, &o., and is perfectly symmetrical on all its 
sides, so that it is difficult even now, after seeing the building 
in the interior, to come out by the same gate as one entered. 
A great flattish dome inside covers the main room, but the out< 
aide is not domed ; in place of a dome is a fiat raised Chaubu- 
tra, square in plan, and larger but otherwise much in the style 
of the raised portion of cell of Sultan Q&ri's tomb. This 
Chaubutra is said to have once possessed beautiful marble 
lattice-work on all sides, destroyed and carried o£F during the 
mutiny. The four comer minars are boldand beautiful, and rise 

• PUte VIII. 
t FUlelX. 
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to a great height. Saltpetre has attacked the lower parts of 
the walls, and will sood cause the destruction of the building. 

Ketuming to Delhi, I notice the old bridge connecting 
Salimgarh with the citadel of Delhi. The constructive features 
of the arches of this bridge deserve notice ; the arch sheeting 
is formed of rubble and mortar, and springs flush &om the 
face of the abutments. It is strengthened by a series of 
arched ribs springing from corbels that project from the 
faces of the abutinente, which give great appearance of 
lightness, with great strength. As it is, the bridge cannot, 
from the immense size of its piers, appear light, but were the 
piers well proportioned, the effect would be very pleasing. 
!Prom the valley or water-course spanned by this bridge, a 
magnificent view is obtained of all the bridges thai span 
this nullah dose to each other, and the various bridges fure 
so varied in style as to render the view extremely pleasing 
and unique. Fu^t is the old-fashioned modem road bridge, 
then the ancient bridge, then the railway bridge, which 
cuts at a very acute angle the direction of the stream, and 
is very beautiful both in form and in construction, although 
the material is only brick ; next is a bridge with light airy 
railings, and far Iwyond all the silvery reflection of the 
Jumna, this in the cold weather ; during rains doubtless the 
stream is full of water. 

Leaving Delhi Shahjahanabad by the Delhi gate, to 
the left stands Firuz Shah's Kotela and the Asoka pillar, and 
beyond, close to the road, is a solitary gate known as K^buli 
Darw&za, or Lai Darw&za. As no traces of ramparts can be 
seen extending from the wall on either side, I conclude it 
to have been a city gate. 

Further on, and close to the road, is an inscribed masjid ; 
it is of a plain construction, of rubble and mortar, ornament- 
ed with coloured plaster medallions inside and outside, and 
patterns inside ; the cloisters attached to it have disap< 
peared, leaving only one tower at the north-east comer 
standing. 

Close to Purana Kilah, on the right of the present 
road to Hum&yun's, and just beyond the Eilah, is a solitary 
gate similar to Lai Darw&za, noticed before. The gate ia 
ornamented by coloured or glazed plaster medallions and 
devices or patterns, and flowers cut in red stone and in 
coloured plaster. The battlements are ornamented by blue 
medallionsj it is altogether a fine specimen of gateway. I 
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conclude from the absence of all traces of rampart walls in 
continuation of the two enormous towers flanking it (now 
ruined), which once must have added enormously to the 
dignity of the gateway, that it, like the Ml Darw&za, which 
it much resembles, ia a city gate, under which once passed 
one of the main streets of old Delhi. From Hum£k>yun*s tomb, 
in a line almost perfectly straight, an old city road passes 
direct under this gate straight on beyond as far as the eye can 
see ; the entire distance, so iar as the road can be traced, is 
covered by ruins of houses on either side, and immediately 
near the gate are a series of small cbambers, probably the 
shops of petty tradespeople, but which being regularly built 
and forming as it were wings or approaches to the gate, 
appear very appropriate. 

A Kos Mmar is placed exactly in the centre of the 
road between this gate and Hum&yun's tomb, and the road is 
there widened so as to allow free passage on either side of 
the Kos Minar ; this is a pleasing feature, and as Kos Minar 
can easily be rendered ornamental and useful in other ways 
than that of merely marking the mileage distance, the 
mode of placing it in the centre of the road and making 
it conspicuous, instead of hiding it away in the ditch, or 
allowing it to be hidden by jungle and grass on the sides 
of the road, as is done with the present puny milestones, is 
not undeserving of attention. 

Close to this Darwdza or gateway is an inscribed masjid 
of Akbar's period; it is built of rubble and plaster, with 
the ornamented parts of gateway and masjid painted by 
the use of red dressed stone and granite; the gate now 
partly ruined must onoe have been very fine. The masjid 
inside was profusely ornamented with coloured plaster and 
glazed tiles, though now most of It has been stripped off. 
The &9ade of the masjid and gateway were also ornamented 
with coloured medallions and carved stone flowers, the colors 
used were blue, yellow, red, purple, white, green, black, 
mid grey. It has one central dome on a low neck, and very 
peculiar pinnacle, greatly resembling that of Kila Kona 
Masjid. The walls of the masjid are plumb, but the towers 
slope, and it has great projecting eaves in front aa in Moth ki 
Masjid. A peculiarity of this Masjid were its cloisters. 

In Purana Eilah two buildings deserve notice, the Shir 
Mandil and Bala Kona Masjid. The Shir Mandil is a 
beautiful structure of red stone, and granite and marble, 
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of which tlie last, however, is confined to the cupola, and 
some minor details in the main hnilding. The main room 
inside, and it has but one, is profusely ornamented with 
paintings of flowers and patterns in various colours; the pat- 
terns are very beautiful ; the colours used are, blue, green, 
red, yellow, white, grey, and black ; the stairs are very nar- 
row and dangerous. 

The Eila Kona Masjid is a building of stone faced in 
parts with dressed marble, black slate, and red and yellow 
sandstone. It has one central dome on low neck still exist- 
ing, but traces of the side once have been discovered by 
General Cunningham on the present flat roof. The pinnacle 
is formed of a flattish, round corrugated stone, supported 
below by a moulded shaft, and resembling the top stone 
of the great towers in Hindu temples ; the pendentives 
supporting the domes are of various kmds, the corbelled ones 
being especially beautiful; the two end roofs are formed 
by a central fliEittish dome, against which two semi-domes 
abut ; the combination of curved lines thus formed is ex- 
tremely pleasing. The domes are all flattish in the interior. 
The profusion of mouldings in this Masjid, inside and out, 
and the number of angles into which its flat walls are broken 
up, give a variety of light and shade that is extremely pleas- 
ing, and the harmony of colour, obtained on the outside by 
the use of polished stone of the various colours noticed, and 
inside near the apses by colour, is unrivalled. The ornamental 
features in the shape of projecting balconies supported in 
front by elegant brackets, the beautiful open pillared towers 
at the comers possessing brackets and mouldings of exquisite 
beauty, are very elegant and very appropriate, and far sur- 
pass the false ornamentation generally seen in Muhauunadan 
buildings. The dead blank of the back wall too is relieved by 
projecting balconies, and altogether this masjid, though not 
very large nor very costly, is the most beautiful Muhammadan 
structure that exists in Delhi. 

Passing out of Parana Kilah, there is nothing of espe- 
cial interest up to HumAyun's tomb. This enormous building 
is constructed of red sandstone marble, fiicing a rubble core ; 
the exterior is adorned by patterns formed by marble in a 
ground of red sandstone, and vice verad ; the lattices, with 
which all openings are closed, are of marble and red sandstone, 
and are beautiful. Corner rooms are in the interior orna- 
mented by elaborate and beautiful patterns in colour on 
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plaster ; the great central room, however, is ornamented only 
by squares of marble and black stone laid alternately as a 
floor round the tomb which occupies the centre- The exterior 
of the great central dome is of a peculiar, but not pleasing 
shape ; it is pointed, and rests on a neck less in diameter than 
its^f, looking as if it were being strangulated; the extensive 
terrace round it is very pleasing ; the gates of the building 
are also very fine, though plain. 

In the immense crowd of structures about Eum&yun's 
tomb. I only notice Khizr Khan's Masjid and Chaunsat 
Khamba. The masjid consists of one great room surmounted 
by a noble dome ; the dome is flattish inside, and is sup- 
ported on pendentives the most beautiful in Delhi ; these 
pendentiTOs are on the same pattern as those in the Alai 
Barw&za, but instead of supporting plain horseshoe arches, 
out of keeping with the great fretted archways beside them, 
these support gothic uxjhes exquisitely carved and fretted, and 
in perfect keeping with the great entrance arch, which itself 
is very beautiful. This great hall is indeed very imposing. On 
either side of this great hall or masjid are oblong halls com* 
municating with the great central one by two small openings 
(provided with doors) on each side ; the side halls are not 
particularly noticeable for anything but their utter want of 
keeping with the central hall ; tbey are roofed by two small 
flattbh domes, resting on the walls and on a great archway 
of the full span of the room almost, which springs from 
brackets or corbels in the middle of the length of the hall. 

The Chaunsat £hamba,* as its name implies, is a collection 
of 64i pillars forming a square, supporting small domes on 
arches, all of marble. The execution is very fine ; the outer 
pillars mre connected by lattices of marble of various patterns, 
but by no means deserving the extravagant praise generally 
bestowed on them. Some of the marble having got broken, 
has been replaced by sandstone ones, which utterly mar the 
beauty of the structure. 

Passing out of this crowd of buildings is a bridge over 
a rivulet, called the Bara Falla. I would suggest that the 
name Bara Falla refers to the 12 abutments or piers that 
support the 11 arches, the word patta being often used to 
denote the abutments of a bridge. 

I'arther on, on the left side of the road, is the remains 
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of a battlemented wall and of towers ; this was probablv 
Kilokari, once a favorite residence of the old kings of Delhi. 
No structures, but only mounds, exist to mark the sites of 
any buildings that once may have existed inside. 

Further on to the right of the road is Mandir K&lka, 
dedicated to Elali ; it is a structure that, in common with Nila 
Ghatri, cannot date beyond Shah Jehan's reign, though the 
Brahmins of the place clabn an extraordinary antiquity for it. 

The last object of interest south of t£i9 ia Tughlaka- 
bad and its pendant Adilabad. This fort is built in a posi- 
tion naturally strong, being surrounded by ravines and 
broken ground; the walls also are of enormous thickaess, 
but this thickness being due to the walls being hollow, the 
strength Is by no means what would be expected at first 
sight ; on the contrary, the walls are really weak, weaker 
than those of the citadel of lalkot. Up to a certain height 
irom the bottom the hollows are domed over, and over these 
the masonry is built up fiat, so that it appears solid ; above 
this point the wall diminishes greatly in thickness, leaving a 
brood space, or offset, part of which is utilised by building 
chambers abutting against the narrowed wall at the back. 
Two rows of domes make up the great thickness of the wall 
down below. 

Within the outer fort is the citadel, and within the 
citadel appears fragments, which show that a third smaller 
inclosure existed within the citadel ; the space within this 
inclosure is full of the ruins of small houses, apparently 
dwelling houses ; in all probability the king's private resi- 
dence and zenanah and domestic offices ; the houses are all 
small, and without a single window. The general plan ap- 
pears to have been a courtyard surrounded on three, and 
sometimes on all, sides by rows of rooms ; there was only one 
entrance to each such inclosure, and facing the side on 
which the entrance was, is the hall, an oblong of about 16 
or 20 feet, by 10 or 12 feet wide ; on either side of this were 
small rooms communicating with the hall and with the 
courtyard. Sometimes the hall had also a range of small 
rooms at the back ; all the rooms are furnished with numer- 
ous small arches, but never a window opening outwards. It 
is difficult to imagine that the king lived in such a miserable 
place, but such appears to have been the iact. The grand 
palaces, masjids, &c., are very magnificent, but are evidently 
not meant as dwelling places, and all remains of dwelling 
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places that have hitherto been discovered are Tcry uncom- 
lortable and miserable. Such are the cloisters of the mas- 
jids, which consist of a single room, sometimes with a little 
open roofed space in front, and, strange though it may ap- 
pear, I believe that even the king's private residence was 
not much better ; domestic comfort, a comfortable dwelling 
bouse, appears to have been a thing unknown in those days, 
notwithstanding the magnificence of the public buildings, 
and the description above of the remains of them in Tugh- 
lakabad will be found to apply, word for word, even to the 
native bouses of this day, though the richer portion have, 
in imitation of their European conquerors, built for them- 
selves duelling houses sufficiently large and comfortable. 

Tughlak's tomb needs no notice, as it has been described 
by General Cunningham. 

Adilabad is a small citadel connected with TughUJcabad, 
but outside of its waUs I notice, simply to correct a mis- 
take into which Syed Ahmad has fallen when he described 
Haz&r Sit<ki as in Adilabad.* The remains of Saz^ Sii^dii, 
as already noticed, exist close outside Siri, exactly where, 
according to history, they ought to exist ; and Alauddin's 
tomb, instead of being in the great ruined mass facing 
ntitmish's tomb in the Kutb, ought, according to his- 
tory, to be in Kaz&T Sit&n. HaE^ Sitiki is situated on the 
bank or edge of what once must have been a large tank, 
though only a litUe dirty pool now, and in the ruins of 
Haz&r SitmL, at the end near the tank, exists a fine marble 
tombstone, yellow with age and exposure, of which the 
people have no traditions, but which can be no other than 
Alauddin's tomb. At any rate, Alauddin's tomb has 
never yet been found, and Syed Ahmad himself says no 
tombstone exists in what he calls Alauddin's tomb ; certainly 
none exists now, and the disposition of the great structure 
is quite different to that of a tomb, and, further, is incon- 
sistent with what is recorded in history, that Alauddin was 
buried in Haz&r SitAn. This again was erroneously sup- 
posed to be within Siri, although history distinctly mentions 
it to have been in Jah&n Panah. Siri again was erroneously 
supposed to be identical with Lalkot of Anangpal, a mistake 
which cannot for one moment resist the evidence both of 
fact and of history, and it is only owing to this combination 
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of mistakes, I belieTe, that Alauddin's tomb has been 
supposed to be the great ruined mass opposite Iltitmish's in 
the Kutb. 

This closes mj notice of the buildings in Delhi. I think 
it convenient, however, to give a list of the principal objects 
of interest in Delhi, Tvith references to the pages in this 
volume 'fvhere they have been noticed, thus forming an index 
to the report, or to other authorities, where they have either 
been described or casually referred to. As Syed Ahmad's 
great work on Delhi is the completest one that baa yet been 
published, I adopt his arrangement, omitting, however, those 
that are of no interest : — 

l.^Tugblakabad, p. 76, — Cunningham's report, 

II, 212— Syed Ahmad. 
2. — Tughlak's tomo, p. 77, — Cunningham's re- 
port, II, 213— Syed Ahmad. 
3.— HazirSitftn, p. 77, 
4.— Adilabad, p. 77, — Cunningham, 217 — Syed 

Ahmad. 
5. — Mandir Ealka, p. 76, — Syed Ahmad. 
6. — RoBhan Chir%h. In reference to this, I take 
up the suggestion of General Cunning- 
ham in his report, IT, p. 210, nhere he 
Bays that Ferishta, in describing the phice 
of meeting of Nusrat and Mallu, has 
made a mistake and called it the tomb 
of Kbwaja Eutbuddin Bakhtiar, K&ki. 
Adopting the correction, Feri8hta''s ac- 
count becomes quite consistent, for the 
palac« of Siri, vzz., the Hazftr SitAn, is 
very close to Roshan Chirdgb. For an ac- 
count of Boshan ChirSgh, refer to Syed 
Ahmad. 
7. — Sultan. Behlol Ludi's tomb — Syed Ahmad ; it 
is within the inclosure of Roshan Chir4gh^ 
and is a very curious building. 
8.— Sat palla band, p. 65,— Syed Ahmad. 
9. — Khirki Masjid, p. 65,— Syed Ahmad. 
lO.—Durga Yuauf Kotal— Syed Abmad. 
1 i,— „ Shekh Salauddin— Syed Ahmad. 
12 — Tomb unknown — Syed Ahmad. 
13. — Panjbuija Kauchanserai — Syed Ahmad 
14. — Tomb of Langar Khan — Syed Ahmad. 
15, — Basti Baori — Syed Ahmad. 
16. — Khizr's Gumbaz Okla, now gone^Syed 

Abmad. 
17.— Bara palla, p. 75,— Cunningham, II, p. )J22. 
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18.— Tomb of Khan-i-Khanan— Syed Ahmad. 

IS. — Nila Gambaz — Sjed Ahmad. 

20. — Hum&yuD'e tomb, p. 74>,^CtmmDgham, II, 

223— Syed Ahmad. 
21. — ^Tomb wiUun Humiyun's eompomid — Syed 

Ahmad. 
22. — Arab-ke>Serai — Sye4 Ahmad. 
23. — Darwfiza Mandi— ^yed Ahmad. 
24'. — Tomb and Masjid, Isa Khan— Syed Ahmad. 
25. — DargAh Nizamuddin — Syed Ahmad. 
26.— Khizr Khmi's Masjid, p. 75,— Syed 

Ahmad. 
27.— Tombs of Ute Emperors of Delhi— Syed 

Ahmad. 
28. — Darg^ Amir Khosni— Syed Ahmad. 
SS.-^Tomo of Baja Khan, remarkable for shape 

of ito dome— Syed Ahmad. 
30. — ChauDsat Khamba, p. 76,— Syed Ahmad. 
31. — Lai Mahal — Syed Ahmad. 
32.— Tomb of Syed Abid— Syed Ahmad. 
33.— Lai Bungalow — Syed Ahmad. 
34. — Parana Kilah, p. 3, — General Cunning- 
ham, 134, 136, and 221, toL II— Syed 

Ahmad. 
86. — Ehas Mehal— Syed Ahmad. 
89.— Nila Chatri, p. 3,— Syed Ahmad. 
37.— ShirMandil, p. 73,— Syed Ahmad. 
38.— Kila Eona Masjid, p. 74, — Cunningham, II, 

p. 222— Syed Ahmad. 
39. — Kabul gate, p. 72, — Cunningham, II, p. 

220— Syed Ahmad. 
40. — Firuz Shah's Kotela, p. 1, — Syed Ahmad ; 

Cunningfaam, II, p. 163. 
41. — Asoka's piUars, p. 2, — Cunningham, II, 161 

to 168. 
42. — Knsbah Shikar, p. 8 — 71, — Cunningham, II, 

p. 168. 
43.— Chaubuiji, p. 71. 
44. — Bhubhulinga, p. 71. 
46. — Inscribed Masjid south of Firaz Shah's 

Kotela, p. 72. 
46. — City gate near Parana Kilah, p. 72, 
47. — ■Inscru>ed Masjid near above, p. 73. 
48.— Kos Minars, p. 73. 
49. — Masjid Kutb nl Islam, p. 27, — Cunniog> 

ham, II, 184 to 189 -Syed Ahmad. 
50.^Iron pillar, p. p. 28— 67,— Ciuiniiigham, II, 

169 to 175— Syed Ahmad. 
51. — Unfinished Minar, pp. 62 & 63, — Cunning> 

bam, II, pp. 205 & 206— Syed Ahmad. 
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62. — Great Uinar or JAt, p. 46, — CaDDingham, II, 

pp. 189 to 203— Syed Ahmad. 
&3.— Kushak aabz, p. 28. 
54. — IltitmiBli'a tomb, p. 60, — Cunningham, II, p. 

204— Syed Ahmai. 
55.— Tomb of Alauddin Khilji, p. 77,— Syed 

Ahmad. 
56. — Alai Darw&za,p. 62, — Gnnningham, II, 204, 

205— Syed Ahmad. 
57. — Imam Zamin's tomb — Syed Ahmad. 
58. — Tomb of Mohammad Kuli Khan — Syed 

Ahmad. 
69, — Kajon Ea Baen^Sved Ahmad. 
60.— Mafijid and tomb of Maol&na JamlU, p. 62 — 

Syed Ahmad. 
61. — Tomb of Ghiaauddin Balban — Syed Ahmad. 
62. — Shamshi Hanz and buildinga near it— Syed 

Ahmad. 
6S.— Dai^&h Katbuddin BaUiti&r E&kl and 

Masjid — Syed Ahmad. 
64. — Moti Masjid Kutb— Syed Ahmad. 
6-'i. — Tombs, &c., near it— Syed Ahmad. 
66.— Adham Khan's Tomb— Syed Ahmad. 
67.— Jog Mftyi— Syed Ahmad. 
68. — L&lkot of Anangp&l, p. 6, — Cunningham, II, 

p. p. 180 & 182. 
69. — Alauddin's eitension of Lftlkot, p. 62. 
70.— Kila Ray Kthora, p. 60,— Cuoningham, p. 

183, 184. 
71.— Tomb of H&ji Baba Eosebeh— Syed Ahmad. 
72. — Saltan OAri's tomb, p. 69 — Syed Ahmad. 
73.— Hanz Kh&e and FirQz Shah's Tomb, p. 65— 

Syed Ahmad. 
74. — Idgah, near Hauz Kh&s, p. 65. 
76. — Buioa on ridge from Sultan Giri's tomb, 

p. 65. 
76.— KifltTaene, p. 65. 
77.— Mahip&lpur, p. 66, — and Cunningham, II, 

p. 154. 
78.— Malcha, p. 66. 

79. — Badi Manzil,or Bije Mandl! — Syed Ahmad. 
80. — Maqid Begampur, Syed Ahmad — and Plate 

X of this report for plan. 
81.— Moth ki Maajid, p. 67 — Syed Ahmad. 
82.— Tirhonja— Syed Ahmad. 
83.— Tomb of Mub&rakpur-Eotela— Syed Ahmad. 
84. — Birij Kasa Hazrat Fatima — Syed Ahmad. 

Tomb of Safdar Jang, p. 67— Syed 

Ahmad. 
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86.— Khsirpoor UDbnown tomb, p. 68. 

86.— Khairpoor M'aejid and Tamb, p. 68,— Syed 

Ahmad. 
87.— Sikandar Lodi'e Tomb, p. 69,— Syed Ahmad. 
88.— Jantar Mantaf , p. 69,— Syed Ahmad. 
89.— Kadam Sharif!— Syed Ahmad. 
90.— Mahal Bhuli Bhati&ri— Sy«d Ahmad. 
91. — Masjid Sarhindi — Syed Ahmad* 
92.— NigArobod QhIA, p. *,— Cnnningham, II, 
p. 136. 
PUta X. 98.— BnildingB in Fortof Delhi, p. 70,— and Syed 

Ahjaad uid Cunningham, II p. 225 

94. — J&ma Masjid, p. 69,— -and Syed Ahmad. 
96.— K&li Hosjid or Kal&n Masjid, p. 69— 
Cnnningham, II, 220, 221, and Syed 
Abmad. 
96.— Dargfth Shah TurVoman— Syed Ahmad. 
97. — Masjid Akbarftb&di (no longer exists) — Syed 

Ahmad. 
98. — Soneli Masjid, p. 70, — and Syed Ahmad. 
99.— Zinat-ul-Maaftjid, and Syed Ahmad. 
100. — Sharif- nddaola's Masjid— Syed Ahmad. 
101.— Fatehpori Maqid, p. 70,— and Syed 

Ahmad. 
102.— Panjftbi Eatra HaEJid— Syed Ahmad. 
lOS.— Fakhr -111- Mas&^id— Syed Ahmad. 
10*. — MadriBsa Ohazi-ud-dio — Syed Ahmad. 
106. — Soneli Maqid Kotwalee, p. 70, — and Syed 

Abrooa. 
lOOi^Anokpor and Sarajkond, Canningham, II, 

p. 15»— Syed Ahmad. 
107.— Bridge between Selimgurh and citadel, 
p. 72, — Selimgurh, Cunningham, ll, 
223, Syed Ahmad. 
108. — Jahftn-panah, p. 66, — Cncniogbam, II, 218. 
109.— Delhi Shirshah— Cunnitgham, II, 222. 
110.— Firuzabad— Cunningbam, II, 223. 
111.— Siri, p. 66,— Conoiogham, II, 207 to 212. 
112.— Kilokari, p. 76— Syed Ahmad. 
113.— Fluted old well, p. 61. 

Before concluding, I will only notice what at least is 
a veiy remarkable coincidence between the positions of 
'Tarioua important features in the plan of the great temple 
now called Kutb Masjid and the positions of Buddha in Ms 
perfonnanoes round the bodhi tree, as related by Bishop 
Bigandet in his life of Gaudama. 
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The positions suoceBsirely taken up by Buddha in reference 
to the bodhi tree werp — 

111. — 10 fathoms to the norbh-east. 

Stnrf.— 2 „ „ north. 

Srrf.— 13 „ „ north-wert. 

itA.—iO „ „ east. 

6M. — 88 „ „ south-east 

6^.-40 „ „ south. 

Ijet a point P* now be assumed in the Kutb temple, 
near the centre of the north inner dome, within the inner 
inclosure, it will then be found that the positions of the 
oldest and moat important features stand relatively to this 
as below :— 

North-east dome ... 70 feet. 

North dome ... IS „ 

North-west dome ... 90 „ 

East dome ... 80 „ 

Minar ... ... 200 „ 

Outer south gate ...230 „ 

Of these, the north-eaet and the north-west domes are on 
plain pillars, and certainly very old. The east dome is on 
ornamental pillars, and may not be of the same age as the 
north-east and north-west domes ; the Minar, which must, as 
shown, date back to the earUest period and be contemporary 
with the oldest portions of the temple ; the east gate must be 
very old also ; the north dome, as it stands, is Muhanunadan, 
but the position of the original one must have been the same. 
It will be noticed that the south-east dome, on pillars which 
only date to A uangpal's reign, does not enter into this cal- 
culation at all. 

To correspond strictly with the numbers given above, the 
relative distances of the various parts £rom the point F 
ought to have been — 

Noith-east 64 

North IS 

North-west 80 

East 195 

South-east 200 

Sooth 210 

which does not much differ firom the actual distances detailed 
above, except in the east, where the difference is veiy great ; 
but, as remarked, the east dome may have been buUt after- 
wards, and indeed the difference in l^e state of its pillars to 
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those supporting the north-east and north-west domra tends 
to &T0r the supposition. 

The speculation is, I admit, very hold to consider the 
temple to hare been on^^naUy a Buddhist strocture, appro- 
priated afterwards and added to by the Hindus, and lastly 
by the Muhammadans ; but the coincidence is so remarkable, 
that, wild though it is, the speculation is too tempting to be 
dismissed without some notice. 

The legend relates that while Buddha was at the south- 
east oomer, or position, the serpent king stood erect with 
expanded hoods orer Buddha to protect him from the inole- 
' money of the weather ; this circumstance happened nowhere 
else, and is tbit remarkable, and the relative site in the 
Eutb too is marked by what is certainly very remarkable — 
the Minar itself. 

The following notes on the styles of architecture used 
in Delhi may not be oat of place in a report like this. 
At the outset the subject may be divided under two heads, 
Hindu and Muhammadan. Of the former, no examples exist 
perfect, but &om the remnants in the £utb structures and 
Sultan G&ri's tomb, some idea of it, as applied to religious 
purposes, may be formed. Of Hindu architecture, as applied 
to civil purposes, no remains exist. 

The principal features appear to be a colonnade of pillars, 
piled two and three on each other round a rectangle, 
inclosed by a vrall pierced at intervals by openings. The 
colonnade need not necessarily have been continuous, but 
may have been broken up at intervals, forming detfiched 
shrines at intervals ; tiiese shrines may further have been 
converted into cells by having walls built between the pillars, 
as is frequently seen in later examples elsewhere, but the 
principle is the same, of a series of shrines, ranged in regular 
geometrical figure round a great central temple. It is true 
no traces of a great central temple have yet been found in 
the Eutb, but one certainly existed in what is now Sultan 
Gftrt's tomb, and exists to this day ; and, as before stated, I 
am most sanguine that, on a careml examination of the inner 
courtyard, after stripping the irregular layer of stones which 
Muhammadan barbarism has spread, traces will be discovered 
of some central shrine. 

The openings in the surrounding walls need not neces- 
sarily have been all equal nor all equally spaced, but they 
must follow one definite regular law ; indeed, the most certain 
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eharacteristic of Hindu architecture, as exemplified in the 
Xutb, is the rigid adherence to definite laws and the re- 
jection of all fitlse ornamentation. 

The pillars forming the oolonnade appear to have been 
arranged in sets of 2 or 8 over each otiier — never single- 
indeed, where a single pillar is of itself high enough for the 
purpose, its height is brokrai up by a strongly marked line, 
whether in the shape of a rectangular block or in the more 
pleasing shape of an elaborate cornice. 

This is a very unique and remarkable feature, and the 
Hindu architects took special pains to bring it into notice, 
by repeating this line inside and outside in every possible 
way. Wheuever they required as support a pilUu more than 
6 or 6 diameters in height, they adopted this expedient, and 
emphasised it to the utmost of their power ; contrasting this 
with some modem and pseudo-classical styles, where atten- 
uated pillars with capii^s and bases to imitate classical 
sidles are used, there can be no doubt that the Hindu 
architects have solved the question how to use pillars more 
than 5 or 6 deleters in height in the most appropriate, 
honest, and elegant manner. 

This mode of solution has been arrived at also by 
Gothic architects whose bundles of thin reed-like pUlars, 
with the ties at intervals looking like a bundle of reeds tied 
up, is merely a repetition of the Hindu tier, or tier-pillars, 
with blocks interposed in a different form. But whereas no 
special law governs the positions of tlie ties in Gothic archi- 
tecture, the positions of the blocks in Hindu architecture is 
regulated by a simple and elegant law. This law consists 
in making the spaces between the blocks terms of a geome- 
trical series. 

The series, however, was not in all cases so simple. 
In the case of the £utb Minar, the storeys are spaced 
by a law that d^ends on series within series. It may be 
called for shortness an arithmetico-geometrical series, as I 
have previously described. 

Ko Hindu pillar exceeds 5 or perhaps 6 diameters in height. 
They do not in the plain ones uope from bottom up- 
wards. 

The tall fluted pillars in Sultan G&ri'js tomb are exceptions, 
but they appear to have been designed at a time when 
Grecian or Greco-Bactrian influence in the arts had not 
died out. It will perhaps not be disputed that the Greek 
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colonists ^er Alexander's expedition into India exercised a 
remarkable and poTrerfal in^enoe on Indian arts. This 
inflaence is palpably felt in the sotdptures disinterred at 
Mathuia and elsewhere by General Conningham, and 
appears gradually to have declined, after perhaps a tem- 
porary use, during the Greco-Bactrian ascendancy in Ma- 
tbura. I have on other grounds inferred the priority in date 
of the original structure which, in its present form, is 
called Sultan G&ri's tomb over the original of the Kutb 
Masjid, and I now beg to submit that the inference then 
made is most strongly supported by this peculiarity in the 
fttyle of its pillars. 

Why a certain combination of forms should appear beauti* 
fill and another ugly, depends on laws regulating the human 
mind, which are not known, though it is possible in future 
they may be discovered. This much is, however, worthy of 
notice, that the same expedient which, as adopted by Gothic 
architects, has proved Buccessfiili is not the less successful as 
adopted by Indians. 

Hindu architects of pre-Uuhammadan period appear to 
have used mortiu' as little as possible, except on the roof^ to 
keep out water effectually, and in the floor as a substratum, 
they used it nowhere else ; in their walls my examination has 
failed to discover anything like mortar of lime or sArkhi ; whe- 
ther we take the walls of the Lalkot or citadel of Anangp&l, 
or the walls of the Thakurdwfiia" (now Masjid) of Kutb, or 
Sultan G&ri's tomb, not a particle of mortar can be found 
used as a binding material ; it is only used as a waterproof 
cement, and I am doubtful if even the coating of cement on 
the domes may not be the addition of the Muhammadans. 
In the walls of the fort the core is built of rubble set in 
mud or reddish earth. In the temples, the same, wherever 
the walls are thick enough to have a oore, but generally it 
appears that long headers were used of dressed stone, pene- 
trating through beyond the core, firom either side, and the 
interstices were filled with rubble carefully laid in earth. 
The external faces of their walls (except the walls of the 
fort) were of carefully dressed stones, laid without any cement- 
ing material, and secured to each other by iron clamps. It 
is this absence of all material liable to decay or to support 
vegetable growth that has enabled structures of the Hindu 
period to exist almost as fresh as when first built, where not 
wilfully destroyed. 
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The ornamentation used hy the HiuduB oousiBted of bands 
of cornice and earring, the first of a. peculiar shape, &om 
which the curious looking turned up cornices of Tibetan 
and Indo-Chinese arohiteoture appear to have been deriTed ; 
the form is 



^^- < 



the projecting pieces, A, being not continuous^ but isolated 
pieces, as in front view. 



With this cornice were used massive plain mouldings, and 
sometimes over it a band of sculpture, surmounted by other 
thin lines of mouldings and oornioes. Sculpture and carvings 
were used in profusion in internal ornamentation, but not 
always ; the roof stones, whether flat or circular, were carved 
sometimes in simple patterns, sometimes with complicated 
very elaborated designs and figures. 

It is impossible vrithout a profusion of pictorial illustrations 
to give any definite sketch of the Sindu ornamentation as 
represented in the example at the £utb. The tomb of Sultan 
G^ri (as it is now termed) is much less ornate, which may in- 
deed be inferred from its priority of date; there the ornamen- 
tation is confined to bands of simple patterns (such as lozenge) 
and cornices of the peculiar style noticed before, and the roof 
stones or dome stones are also plainly but elegantly cut into 
simple, but nevertheless peculiarly graceful shapes. It would 
appear further, that a bold cornice stone or eave once adorned 
the original Hindu structures, of which no remains now 
exist, but the existence of which originally may be inferred 
with certainty from the existenoe of brackets in the capitals 
of pillars, that could have served no other purpose but the 
one just indicated. Fragmentn of slabs which bear a most 
stxiking resemblance to the broad projecting oornioes as 
used in examples elsewhere, have been exhumed at the Kutb, 
though at the time not having seen them used anywhere. 
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I could assign no use for them in the Eatb stmctures. 
Suoh eares are used to the present day, and certainly pro- 
duce an amount of shadow Tory agreeable to the eye in this 
land of glaring sunshine, and which we look for in vain in 
the styles of more northern countries. An eave over a closed- 
up window in the west outer face of the wall of the Kutb 
Masjid, which is evidently original Hindu, will give an 
idea how &r the main eare at the top must onoe have 
projected. 

Turning now to Muhammadan architecture, I will take 
the liberty of using General Cunningham's arrangement. 

The different styles may be classed under the following 
heads : — 

lat. — Indo-Patb^ or Ghori, with ogee pointed arches 
in overlapping courses, high front walls to masjids. 

2nd. — ^Kbilji, or ornate Fath&n horseshoe pointed arches, 
in radiating courses, elaborate ornament. 

8r<i. — Tughlak or stucco Path&,n, straight pointed arches, 
sloping walb, plastered domes on low necks. 

4ith. — Afghdii, domes on tall octagonal necks. 

bth, — Early Mughal, domes on tall cylindrical necks. 

6th. — Late Mughal, domes stone mosaio. 

It would be difficult to describe more graphically the 
different styles introduced and elaborated by the Muham- 
madans in and about Delhi. It remains only to give in- 
stances and notioe such other minor charaoteristica as 
occur. 

1st, Ghori or Indo-Pathan examples — Kutb Masjid, Iltit- 
miah's tomb. 

The most prominent feature of this style is the high 
'front wall to the ma^ids, and arches of overlapping stones. 
As on their first appearance in India, the Mubammadans 
were necessarily forced to employ Hindu workmen, who did 
not know how to build an arch of radiating stones, the arches 
of this period are necessarily of overlapping atones in courses ; 
but it is a noticeable fact which must be carefully borne in 
mind, that the Muhammadans did know to build true arches, 
for the courses of stones forming the arch aie not all hori- 
zontal, but "gradually elope, the slope increasing as the courses 
go upwards, never, however, becoming large enough to re- 
present the correct direction of the jomt as it would be in 
a true arch. The following rough diagram will explain this 
better : — 
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The importanoe of bearing this in 
mind is clear, for it furnishes us with 
the most certain criterion by which to 
judge whether an arch of overlapping 
' stones was constructed by the Hindus 
without Muhammadan superint^idence, 
or whether it was constructed by BJndu 
workmen under Muhammadan guidance. 

In a true Hindoo arch, it does happen that the top stone, 
which would be the key stone in a true arch, is cut wiUi 
sloping beds, thus, but in no single instance 
do the beds of the other courses slope, with the 
slopegradually increasing in the higher ones. 
The front wall of the Eutb Masjid is 
most elaborately ornamented by earrings, but 
this does not appear to form an essential part 
of the style of the period. The ornamentation is erolusively 
Hindu in all respects, but the insertion of Arabic or other 
writing in lieu of geometrical figures or flowers or other 
ornamental devices is a feature most essentially Muhanuna< 
dan, and never attempted by the Hindus at any period. 
General Cunningham's description of the style seizes the one 
great point, wherein this style differs from all others. 

The high firont wall out of all proportion to everything 
else, is the great feature of masjids of this period, and 
represents immense physical power, capable of achieving 
mighty results, but incapable of being sustained for any 
lengthened period, and unaccompanied by anytiiing like high 
mental or moral attainments ; they are, in fact, the crea- 
tions of a race, strong, impetuous, incapable of sustained 
exeition, and impressed not with any high moral feelings or 
mental endowments, but by an overweening self-conceit, and 
our admiration in beholding their remains is the admiration 
which great physical power always extorts. 

In Hindu structures what we admire is, not the ex- 
pression of defiant strength, for such an expression is not 
conveyed by any Hindu structure I have ever seen, but 
the patient labour and the immense amount of careful 
thought bestowed on them. 

"When the Muhammadans first permanently occupied a 
portion of India, they found a ready-made civilization, and 
ready-made remuns of such civilization ; the artists and 
architects they employed had been trained in the Hindn 
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school, and knew their work ; the style, therefore, of this 
early period is a combination of Muhammadan design and 
Hindu workmanship with, in most instances, Hindu mate- 
rials. But this state of things could not last. Hindu mater 
rials would naturally become exhausted in time, and artists 
of the old Hindu school would become more rare, while 
at the same time the Musalm&n population increasing both 
by immigration and by natural increase, Muhammadan work- 
men would begin to make their appearance to supply the 
MUng off of men of the Hindu school. Hiadus too would, 
in the interval, hare learnt a good deal of what was known 
to Muhammadans in coQstruction. 

The result of this is the Alai Darw&za ; it is properly only 
a transition style, but bo beautiful ia the workmanship, the 
last effort of Hindu workmen, that it may well take rank 
as a style in itself. Another example of this is Khizr Khan's 
Masjid, or the Jumaat Khan Maajid, near Kizamuddin's 
tomb. 

But even in Alauddin's lifetime this style may be said 
to have passed away, for the other structures erected by 
him belong to the third class or stucco Pathlkn. This is the 
first genuine Muhammadan style as seen at Delhi — Muham< 
madan both in design and execution — and here, as in the 
first style, the ruling expression of the buildings is physical 
strength, but we lose the aspiring expression that is con- 
Teyed by the first style, and its place is supplied by an 
expression of stability : the nation had, in fact, undergone 
a change in the interral. It was no longer composed of 
men eager to spread their religion all over the world, or to 
subjugate other nations. It . had formed for it a great 
empire, and was busy consolidating it, and the structures of 
the period oorreotly express the feelings of the builders. 
This style is npt a transition one, and with immaterial 
changes, we can trace it firom Alauddin's time to the time of 
the Ludis, a period of nearly 200 years. 

In this interval a change appears slowly to have been 
taking place, by which the atnictures, without losing their 
other characteristics, were having the element of beauty 
superadded. Thought was gradually being used more and 
more, and at the close of the two centaries, it really does ap. 
pear that the Muhammadans had hit upon a style of their 
own, that introduced more of beauty and less of mass than 
they had done before ; the buildings were not mere mountains 
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of rubble and mortar ; first small brackets, pendants, and 
other small decorationa came to be made of stonea exquisitely 
carved, and ^adually larger parts were made of dressed and 
carred stone, but the principal, the ruling, feature of these 
■was the harmony of colour. The carvedforms were not mere 
imitations of Hindu ornamentation, but in an entirely new 
style, representing in a manner very remarkable the gradual 
assimilation (if such an expression may be used) of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan elements in the empire. We can 
trace the development of this style from KamMi Jam&li's 
tomb and Moth-ke Masjid to its culmination in the beauti- 
ful Masjid of Furana Kilah called Kila Kona Mosque. 

"What the style would have finally come to it is difficult to 
imagine, but its career was cut short by the Mughal 
irruption. 

The Mughal dominion, for all arohileotural purposes, may 
be said to begin from Akbar's time. Baber, it is true, 
established himself in India, and even erected some buildings 
before this time, but bis power and that of his son lasted 
too short a period, and the period was too stormy for any 
permanent impression on the arts then existing. The style 
during Humfi-^n's troubled reign and right up to Akbar's 
accession oontmued, what General Cunningham styles, Af- 
ghan or coloured Pathan. From Akbar's accession com- 
mences the early Mughal style. 

Akbar himself made Agra his capital, and Delhi did 
not again become the capital till Sbahjahan's time ; accord- 
ingly examples of the early Mughal style are not to be found 
in Delhi. 

The late Mughal style begins with Shabjahan. Modem 
Delhi is full of examples of this style. 

The report now closes ; it is by no means an exhaus- 
tive account of Delhi : it only attempts to supply what is 
wanting in previous accounts. AU descriptions or notices 
that can be found in other published works (at the head of 
which stand General Cunningham's report and Syad Ah- 
mad's As&r ns San&dld) hare been rigidly excluded from 
this to avoid unnecessarily enlarging its bulk. As it is, the 
report is long, and may have been reduced by a better 
arrangement of the subjects and reasonings than I have been 
able to devise, and doubtless there is great room for improve- 
ment everywhere. I can only plead in extenuation my 
want of knowledge, and the necessity I have been undw 
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of opposing and diBproring hitherto receiTed opinions on 
important points ; a task rendered none the easier hj the 
great intricacy of the subject. To write an exhaustive report 
on Delhi demands an intimate knowledge of all preTious 
researches, of the minutest details of all history and mytho< 
logy in any way connected with the subject, and of the 
cirUization of the various people who have in any way 
exercised an influence on the arts, as shown by existing 
remains in the place ; and last, but not least, a thorough 
knowledge of the languages employed by these people. 
I cannot pretend to lay claim to more than the veriest frac- 
tional part of this immense amount of knowledge. 

Before concluding, I wish to acknowledge the obligations 
I am under to General Gonningham. Although aware that 
my views were opposed to his, he has nevertheless, with a 
spirit of great liberality, not only given me permission to 
state my views, but has assisted me with his advice and 
sustained me by encouragement ; and in opposing his views 
I have not forgotten the distance between him — the foremost 
of the highest authorities on Indian Archaeology — and myself, 
a learner of the science of which he ia mast^. I have only 
Ixied to do what, rightly or wrongly, I consider a duty. 

J. D. BEGLAR, 

Amatant Archaotogical Survey of India. 
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REPORT ON AGRA, WITH NOTICES OF SOME OF THE NEIGH- 
BOURING PLACES, BY MR. A. C. L. CARLLEYLK, 
ASSISTANT, ARCHJ:0L0GICAL SURVEY. 



I.— HISTORICAL NOTICES. 



1. — Hindu Period. 



Ubeb oongecture as to what Agra was during the Hindu 
period, previous to the first Muhanunadan occupation of it 
by the later Pathans and first Maghals, may be of but little 
value, but it may eventually prove to be of some use simply 
to record what may be gathered from traditions, and the 
writings of former or older Anglo-Indian Araheeologists, 
on the subject. 

Agra is the Hindu name of the place, Agrah the later 
Muhammadaoised form of the name, and the purely Uuham- 
madan name of the place {noto diguaed) is "Akbarabad," 
which, of course, only dates from the time of Akbar (A. D. 
170). 

A belief appears to have been entertained by sevend 
former writers of note, on subjects oonnected with Indian 
History and Archeeology (such as Tod), that the Agra of the 
Hindu period was originaUy settled by, and named afl«r, the 
« Agartoal" race, a tribe of whom remnants are still found 
at Agaroha, to the west of Delhi, and in the region of 
Bundelkhand, and certain parts of Rajputana, and also la 
a place called " Aggar" in Malwa. If so, and they had 
Kings of their own, they must either have been prior to 
the ancient sovereigns (of another race) of the kingdom of 
Maihura, which comprised Agra, or else they must have 
been posterior to them : or, on the other hand, if they were 
contemporary, then the Agartoal chiefs of Agra must have 
been subject to the sovereigns of Mathura. 
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There is little doubt, however, that whatever Agra waa — 
whether great or little — it must, even if it had such an 
existence during the Hindu period, have been a place of 
much tnore modem origin, and of comparatively little conse- 
quence, as bompared to time-honoured Hathura of ancient 
feme. 

It is not even yet satisfactorily decided what was the real 
origin of the name of Agra. 

Of the several theories extant on this subject, I may at 
least mention the three following : — 

(1.) — That it was once the capital of an ancient Indian 
King called "Aggramea" [quasi, Ag-gram-etwar, or Ag-Ram- 
eswarl mentioned by Quintus Curtius. 

(2.) — Either that it was named after the " Agarwal" tribe, 
or that the Agartoala and Agra both derived their name from 
one and the same source, but independently, namely, from 
the locality, supposing it to have been previously known as 
Agar, or Agioar, whence Agtoara, contracted to Agtora and 
Agra, and Agtoar-wat, contracted to Agurwal. 

(3.) — ^That the name was derived from the saline efflores- 
cence from the soil, and the brackish nature of the spring 
water in the locality, as there is a Hindu word "agar" 
signifying a saltpit, — and the actual saline character of the 
soil about Agra somewhat beara out this idea. 

Now, to consider these conjectures seriatim ; — if indeed 
the king called Aggrames was connected with Agra at all 
(which even is in no way certain), and if his name contained 
that of the town, then his name must have been Ag-gram- 
esa, for Ag-gram-estoar, that is, the lord of the town of 
fire, Emd the name of his capital would be A^-gram, that 
is, fire toum. This interpretation would lead us to consider 
whether the Ag-rag of the Puranas might not have been a 
sovereign of what is now Agra, and perhaps the same as the 
*' Aggrames of Quintus Curtius. 

Ag-raj would be a very likely founder of a place called 
" Agra" for Ag-raj (t. e., Ag-Bc^a) simply upii&e» fire-king, 
or king of fire ; that is either one whose race was fabled to 
have been produced from the element of fire, in the same 
manner as certain Bajput tribes are fabled to be descended 
from the sun and others from the moon, [and the existence of 
four Agnikula {or fire-race) tribes of Rajputs in India is 
well known, or else a king who was a chief offire^worship- 
pers, or a king of a place called Ag or Agr. Ag is only 
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the modem Hindu contraction of the Sanskrit word Agm, 
and therefoie Ag-raf (as the name of a king) would be nearly 
^nonimous with Agnimilra. But Ag-raj might also signify 
the f a/, or realm, ot kingdom of "Ag," or fire; and may 
thus, also, have been the original name of jigra. 

If, on tiie other hand, the original name of the place were 
Agtoara, or Agtear, it would signify an enclosure for fire, — 
the place of fire, — a place or quarter set apart for the sacred 
fire, or fire>worslup. 

Lastly, if the name of Agra were derived from aga/r, a 
tc^t pit, it may well be asked why such a term should be spe- 
cially applied to it, for it would be atill more applicable to 
Bereral places not very far off, such as Jaleysur, &c., and 
equally applicable to Mathura and the neighbourhood of 
Dellii. But there is another origin for the name of Agra ; for 
" agr or agra (derived from the Sanskrit) signifies prior, 
or first, whence Agra might signify the prior, ox first, city. 
Finally, agar, in Sanskrit, signifies a koitse or habitation. 

With regard to a later at middle Hindu period, I have a 
suspicion that the Ouhila, or Qehlote dynasty of Mewar, 
may once have held sway oyer Agra. At least upwards of 
tu30 thousand small silver coins were dug up at Agra in 1869, 
all bearing an inscription, in an ancient western form of the 
Sanskrit character, which I read plainly as Ouhila Sri, or 
Sri Ouhila. These might possibly be coins of Sri Ooha- 
dit, or Guhila, the founder of the Oehlote dynasty of 
Mewar, A. D. 760, if it were not that the characters 
which compose tiie inscription on these coins appear to me 
to be of too ancient a form for such a late date as A. T>. 750. 
Could these coins, then, possibly be attributable to the earlier 
Ooha, or Qrahaditya, of the same race, the son of Siladitya, 
and the first of the Qehlote, or Sesodia, branch of the 
expelled dynasty of Balhara, Balabhi, or Saurashtra, the 
exact date of whose reign is not certain, but who pro- 
bably lived about the sixth century of the Christian era ? 
The sway of the sovereigns of Saurashtra was, at one time 
at any rate, almost extraisive enough to have extended to 
Agra. It is, of course, just possible, though not very 
probable, that these two thousand coins of Ouhila Sri 
may have been brought to Agra by some ancient traveller, 
or emigrant, from either Mewar or Saurashtra, in the time 
and during the rei^n of that king. But this is a mere 
supposlUoU} and it is much more probable that these coins 
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were current in Agra during the reign of QuhUa ; for it Is 
quite possible that other coins of the same kinf;, or dynasty, 
may have, at timee, been found at A^ra which I have not 
seen. 

Gleneral Cunningham* figured and described an ancient 
Narwar coin heuing the name of Sri Onkila Pati; and 
although the style of the coin ia very different from those of 
Ouhila Sri found at Agn, still the style of the characters in 
the inscription on the Narwar coin hears a certain degree 
of resemblance to the style of the characters in the inscrip- 
tion on the Agra coins. But Jbur coins of a remarkably 
Hmilar type and style of Paaupati, the son of Tbramana, 
were obtained by General Ounningbam in tJlie same part 
of the country; and he oonjectiured, therefore, that this 
coin of Onhila Pati belonged to a member of the aame 
family( i. e., that of Toramana and Faaupati). Now Tora- 
Ttiana is believed to bare reigned between A. I). 260 and 
285, and Pcuupati between A. J). 285 and 310. If, 
therefore, QuhUa Pati Tras a member of the aeane fomily, 
— say, a son, or immediate descendant of Pasupati — tiien 
&ukila Pati must have reigned in the fourth or jfifth 
century of the Christian exa. Lastly, if the Quhila Sri, 
of the coins found at Agra, might be identifiable with 
the Sri Ouhila Pati of Nanoar, then the Onhila Sri 
of the Agra coins must also have lived in the fourth or 
fifth century, and would, therefore, be anterior by ttoo cen- 
turies to the Qoha, or Qrahaditya of the Gehlote Sesodia 
line. And I must say this older date corresponds better 
with the style of the eharactera in the inscription on the 
A:gt& coins. 

Again, as bearing on the other side of the a^ument, 
I have now to mention that, on the right bank of the 
river, about three miles above the fort, there is the site 
of an ancient garden palace called the gard^i and palace 
of Rc^a £hqj f Certain intelligent educated Hindus in 
Agra say that it is traditionally held to have been a palace 
of the Jiaja Bhoj of Malwa of the ;^h to aixth century ; 
but at any rate all agree as to the fact that this garden 
paUice of Kaja Ehoj was in ezisteace previoua to the 
Mubammadan conquest of this part of the country. I am, 
however, iocUned to think that the Raja Bhoj who built this 

* Ueugal Aiialic Sodety'i Joonud— laCK— p. 128. 
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garden palace at Agra may have been the Bhoja, the 
successor of Qukila, or Sri Qokadit, of the Gehlote dynas- 
ty of Mewar. If that might he the case, then thia would 
account for the two thousand and odd small silver coins of 
Ouhila Sri which were dug up at Agra in 1869; and we 
might thus suppose that QuUla Sri and his successor 
Bkqja once ruled over Agra. 

But when we talk of tbe existence of an ancient Agra 
during the Hindu period, are we sure that the Agra which 
now is, or aa it has been eince the Mukammadan period, is 
at all on the aame site aa the older Agra of the Hindu period P 
May not that more ancient Hindu Agra hare heen on quite 
a different site from the present city ? May it not, like 
Delhi, hare been removed to a Jresh site with each new or 
succeeding dynasty, or in consequence of changes which 
took place in the course of the river Jamna ? 

Nothing— especially in India — has tended more to cause 
the gradual shiitiug or removal of the sites of cities situated 
on or near rivers, than the changes which have frequently 
taken place in the course of ^e Indian rivers, some of 
which changes of river courses have been effected grad- 
ually, trending or eating away the banks of a river in one 
particular direction, others with fickle variations, sometimes 
on one aide and sometimea on another, and others again 
occuiring suddenly during some excessive flood of water in 
a river. 

Now, about ten or eleven miles to the south-east of Agra, 
tiiere is an ancient deserted bed of the river Jamna, now dry, 
bnt which is even still occasionally partly flooded during the 
rainy season, when the river is high. This old bed of the 
river is about a mile and a half in width in some parts, and 
is probably somewhere about twenty miles in length between 
its two furthest extremities. The road from Agra to Fateh- 
abad creases this Eincient bed of the Jamna as an arrow 
crosses a bow, at the distance of about ten and a half miles 
' from Agra, towards the south-east, near a village called 
Kolara, situated on the old l^/t bank of this ancient river 
bed. From Kolara, this old bed runs both eastwards and 
westwards, but divides off into two branches south-east- 
wards. It extends Irom Eolara to two villages called Tha- 
noura and JBisan, where it meets the present course of the 
river Jamna ; but it branches off further southwards to a 
village called " Nar," where it also meets the present course 
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of the rirer in that direction. How far it extends in the 
other direction from Kolara westwards, I do not exactly 
know, hnt apparently ecTeral miles. We have thus, here, 
an old bed of the rlTer Jamra, about a mile and a half in 
width, more or less, aod extending for a distance of probably 
somewhere about twenty miles in length. Judging by na^ 
tural appearances, I should certainly be oi opinion that this 
old deserted river bed was occupied by the waters of the river 
Jamna, and was the course pursued by it during the exist- 
ence of the ancestors of the present Hindu race of inhabi- 
tants ; that is, during the early part of the Hindu period. 
Now, if that were the cas^ and if an ancient city of .^ra 
existed at that period, then it would probably hare been 
situated on the banks of that ancient bed of the river, ten 
miles distant to the »<mth of the present city of Agra, and 
NOT where the more modem city of Agrah, or Akbarabad, 
is now situated. For traces of the original site of ancieni 
Hindu Agra, therefore, we must, I think, look in the neigh- 
bourhood of the locality I have indicated above, and fiat 
anywhere within the range of the present city. 

The/ort of Akbar at Agra has been supposed by some 
to have been built on the site of a more ancient Mindu 
work ; but this is doubtful. 

The Bddalgarh is by some supposed to have been either 
on or near the site of the present fort, while others say 
that it was on the inhabited high ground within the city of 
Agra, now called the Lodi-Khan-ka-Tila. Apparently, the 
Bddalgarh must originally have been founded by Hindus, 
but was appropriated by, added to, and strengthened by, the 
Lod% sovereigns.* 

2.— MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. 

The house of Lodi appears to have been the first of the 
Muhammadan dynasties of India who made Agra their occa- 
sional residence. Before the time of the Lodis, Agra is 
said to have constituted a perganah of Bi&na. 

Sikandar bin Bahlol liodi died at Agra in A. H. 923 
(A. D. 1515). It might be supposed, therefore, that he 
was interred at Agra ; but I have not been able to discover 

* Note by Oenaral Ounnmffiam.—Tbe nflme of Bldalgarh U aldUMt certainljr & Hindn 
one, M the lower ontwork of Gw&liar Fort la tlio oilUd BlilalR:«rh, nod u laid to have 
been bnilt h; Mdal or BUar SiDh, tbe brother of Raja KalyRn Hall, about A. D. 1475. 
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hia tcmb, although I have made diligent search for it.* 
He is said to have sirengthened and added to the fort of 
B&dalgarh. 

Of the residence of the Lodi family at Agra, the B&dalgarfa 
no longer exists, but there are two vestiges remaining, 
namely, the Bdradari (palace) near Sikandra, and the Lodi- 
Khatt-ka-Tila. The Bcwadari was huilt, as a palace, by 
Bikandar Lodi in A. B. 1495. It is a square building of 
red sandstone, 142 feet 6 inches each side, and comprises 
two storeys with a vault below ; the ground floor contains 
about forty chambers or apartments, f Each comer of the 
building is surmounted by a short ornamental octagonal 
toww. This building is coiamonly known as the Hauao- 
leum of Begam Hariam, because Akbar interred his Portu- 
guese Christian Queen Mary here. Her tomb is in the 
vault below, and there is also a white marble cenotaph in 
the centre of the upper storey. Ilie B&radari is now 
occupied by a portion of the establishment of the " Orphan 
Asylum" of Agra. It was from Sikandar Lodi that the 
suburb near Agra, called Sikandra, received its name, — 
an origin now nearly lost sight of by most people, who 
hew (mly of the splendour of the tomb of Akbar which 
is at Sikandra, and which alone has tended to make the 
locality so famous. 1h» Lodi-Khan-ka-Tila (fir Lodi Khetn 
iHomtdJt situated in Agra, itself is, as its name implies, a 
mere mound now, composed of the debris of former edifices. 
There are, however, still some few remains of the founda- 
tions of old walls visible on the spot. It is now quite 
built over with modem houses and streets, and is, except 
in its name, undistinguishable &om the rest of the city 
of Agra. Some say that the Lodi-Khan-kO'Tila occupies 
the site of the £&dalgarh. 

I am, however, doubtful as to whether this latter spot was 
really the site of a residence of one of the royal family 
of Lodi. From the name Lodi-Khan-ka-lHla, I should 
rather be inclined to suppose it may have been a residence 
of Khan £hanan Lodi, who was a famous general under 
both B&bar and Ham^yun. There was also a K&an Jakan 
Lodi, a general in the service of Jahangir. 

<• Ifott hg Omarml Omutmj^m.—Bj»A Ahmad placM tlit tomb of Slfciadar Lndlit Delbi, 
DMr tfae Maiuoleam of Safdar Jtng. Tb« ungnneDt U Terj probable, u the building 
certainly bsIon|;i to the Lodi I^ithiin itjle. 

t See Plate XI for a plan of thia nuiow buiWiig. 
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Agra was a royal residence in the time of Ibrahim Lodi, 
as well as of his father Sikandar. B&bar took possession of 
Agra (as well as Delhi) in May 1626, after having defeated 
Ibrahim, son of Sikandar Lodi. 

B&bar is said to hare had a garden palace on the other 
or south-east side of the Jamna £rom Agra, nearly opposite 
the Taj. I hare examined that localitjr, and I find that the 
space on the river bank immediately and exactly opposite 
the Taj was formerly occupied by a garden, or garden resi- 
dence, called Mehtdb Khan ka Baghy or the garden resi- 
dence of Mehtdb Khan ; and the ground is still known by 
that name. It was on this ground that Shah Jahan is said 
to have intended to build a mausoleum for himself, which 
was to have corresponded to the Taj across the river oppo- 
site. The former extent of this garden, on the river front, 
is indicated by two ornamental comer towers, surmounted 
by cupolas, on the bank of the river, one of which is in a 
pretty perfect condition, and the other in a state of ruin. 

The distance between the two towers gives a frontage of 
about 960 feet, while the garden extended back 1,000 feet. 
Nearly at the back, or rear, of this site of the garden resi- 
dence of MehtSb Khan, but a little to the west, there is a 
small village commonly called " Kachpura," but a former 
name of which, I believe, was Sbekhpura. In the centre of 
this village there stands a lofty ruined building, which tow- 
ers high above the houses of the vilh^rs. This is an an- 
cient Hasjid of Hum&yun's time of peculiar form. This 
building is properly a Ma$id, and not a Matfid, as it has 
no side-wing walls, and it has no taj, or outer projection, 
behind the central kibla apse.* It has one deep but narrow, 
great central recess or compartment entered by a high aroh, 
and domed in the centre with but one apae or small recess 
in its west wall. At each side of this central compartment 
the building ia lower and broken up into smaller chambers, 
four on each side. This Masjid is 93 feet in length by 
about 35 feet in depth. The domes are low, and are not 
perceptible exteriorly. On entering the central compart- 
ment, I found two inscriptions, one on the west wall, over 
the k^la apse, and the other on the left side wall. There 
had been aoother slab of stone with an inscription ou the 
right side wall, but it was taken away some time ago by a 

• 8«c Plate XII for k plu of thii uu^jid. 
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Mahammadan to put in some other Masjid, from wbeaoe 
it unfortanately fell into ite rirer Jamna and was lost. 
The central inscription reads as follows : — 

The following is a translation of the inscription : — 

" This auspicious floor and roof were built by the power- 
ful decree and command of Muhammad Hum&yun, the 
Sovereign of the Domain of the Faith (the foundation of 
which maj it be exalted as the heavens.) The date of 
the completion of this [building] is indicated hereunder. 
The Sovereign of the Eegion of the Taith, Muhammad 
Humftyim— 937" 

The letters which compose the last five words ^^^^^J£ ti 
,j^yA*Jb lU^^ according to the Abjad, give the date 937 ; but this 
necessitates the omission of the alif in the name of Humayun, 
for which reason itis written as ujj*** (Humeyun). 

And at the end of the above there follows : — " The writer 
and composer of this was Shit&b. May his sins be for- 
given." 

The inscription on the left hand wall is as follows : — 

tj'lr*'' <i/i.J k/^ \J-^ i-^* c'-^l i^lr^ c/iJ x.s^^. «-"i uirt- 

"This place is like unto a pure and holy heart. The 
denial of the purity is a sufficient wrong. In like manner, 
as this [placet was oompleted by the labours of this Khawtfi, 
80 the date will be found out by this endeavour to veil it." 
(The latter term used is ^Ij^l i^j <£»Jj which gives the date, 
according to the Abjad," of 937.) And at the side of this 
there follows : — " Let it above all things be remembered 
that all foundations must in time be destroyed. The writer 
and composer of these verses was Shit&b." 

In the first of these inscriptions, we learn that the Masjid 
in question was built by Hum&yun in the year A. H. 937, 
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which was also the year of his &ther B&bar's death 1 Now 
a spot on which Hum&yun laid the foundatioD of a Hasjid 
in the same year in which his fe,ther died would be likely 
to be near the garden palace which his father Bftbar is said to 
have built near Agra, which would also, in all probability, 
be the first residence of his son Humftyun at Agra. I there- 
fore considered that I had thus found a clue to the position 
of the site of Bear's garden palace. 

Now the Mehtdb Khan ka Bagh is exactly opposite the 
Taj ; but the Masjid of Hnmftynn is not exactly opposite the 
Tuj, but a little off to one side, or a little more westerly la 
its position. It is about opposite the north-west comer of 
the Masfid. which stands at the west side of the Taj. The 
JCasjid of Humftyun is therefore quite clear, and separate 
from the Mehtdb Khan ka Bagh, Then, immediately to the 
west and south-west of the Mjujid of Hum&yun, and extend- 
ing thence down to the edge of the river, there is a lai^e 
extent of ground, commonly called the Char or Chahar 
Bagh, oovCTed with the traces of walls, and the foundations 
of large edifices, the latter probably the sites of the detach- 
ed pavili(»is of a garden palace,- — with a few fragments of 
carved stone, lying here and there, and bricks scattered 
about. And there are also several old wells, of very large 
eiae, elaborately constructed, one of which (near the river), 
of the kind cdled a haori, has a flight of steps, or stair, 
leading up to it, cut out of one single huge stone. In this 
well also there is a defaced inscription in Arabic. The whole 
extent of ground here is also strewed with fragments of 
glazed pottery, blue and green glazed tiles, and bits of old 
Delhi china. Along the whole frontage of tiiis extent of 
ground, also, there is an old wall, running along the river 
side, banking the river out. There are idso various signs 
indicating the former existence of an extensive garden here. 
This ground, therefore, I think, there is good reason to beUeve, 
must have been the site of the residence or palace precincts 
of Bftbar and Hum&yan. At any rate, Chahar Bagh is 
one of the traditional names of the garden palace construct- 
ed by B&bar at Agra.* It is situated exactly opposite the 
partly vacant ground between the Taj and the fort. I 

* See Seal Cbud's Tt^rii vl Imaral, and R^i Ram'* Ibnirat Agrah. The fbrmer 
»;■ that Babar did not oomplete tlila palaee, bnt left ordere with hii eon to flnith It, who was 

firerentod rrom doing lo b; aickneai, I bdiere, famrerer, that Hotntjnn most h>TB caiipletad 
t, and rIio that he uVed in it, u there ii a Uuijid boilt b; him in Uie naghbonriDg f illaga 
of Euhpnia. 
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measored the extent of this groundi aa well as it was pos- 
sible to do ; and I found tbe extent of riTer irootage to 
amount to about 2,860 feet, and the breadth, back from the 
river, to be 1,200 feet. On this ground there are the sites 
(but nothing more than the traces of sites) of seven build- 
ings, the largest of which is 159 feet square. There are the 
remains of four towers in the line of the -w&U, and there 
ore nine wells. A plan of this ground will aooompany this 
report. 

The river here takes a sharp turn northwards, past the 
fort ; and near the railway station, nearly opposite to the 
nortii-eastern angle of the fort (which is to the north of the 
water gate), I noticed the remains of the foundations of a 
largo square building. This is commonly called the " Battia 
Khamhha." It is situated immediately to the north'toest of 
the ground which I have identified above as the site of 
B&bar's and Hum&yun's garden palace. This building may 
possibly have been a pavilion at a ghftt, or a landing place 
attached to the north-west end of the garden palace of 
Bftbarl 

Certain investigations also, which I made after the dis- 
covery that the Masjid at Kachpora had been built by 
Humayun in the year of B&bar's death, have led me to be- 
lieve that the city of B&bar and Hum&yun occupied a position 
a short distance further back between the two sides of the 
great bend of the river to the north-east (and on the same 
side or left bank of the river). In indicating the locality 
which I am abont to describe, the following points will 
require to be borne in remembrance. About a mile to the 
east of Kaohpura, and near the river bank, there is a small 
village, in a clump of trees, called " Suaainpur," and about 
half a mile beyond that, in the same direction, ia the locality 
I am about to describe. Again, about two milra to the east 
of the railway station and the pontoon bridge and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-Daulah, on the Aligarh and Shekoha- 
bad Koad, there is a large village called " Nunihai" which, 
and the neighbourhood immediately surrounding it, I have 
been told, is traditionally reputed to have been a site of a 
former and older city of Agra, and which is still surrounded by 
numerous mounds, or tilaa, covered with bricks and the traces 
of foundations of ancient buildings; and immediately due south 
of this, at about the distance of a mile on the bank of the river, 
is the site of an ancient garden palace called the " Achanak 
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Bagh." Here I found that an area of 724 feet by 706 feet had 
been surrounded by a wall, — now destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of a small portion on each side of the ruined entrance 
gateway, — haying a tower at each of the four comers, of 
which the remains of two are still standing at the river side. At 
the centre of the river frontage, I discovered, on a square raised 
mound, the traces of the walls of a large building, or palace, 
100 feet in length by 76 feet in breadth. The walls here 
have been entirely razed to the ground and removed ; but 
undemeaih, feeing the river below, there is the remains of a 
lower storey, consisting of ruinous vaulted chambers, now 
frequented by fishermen, and immediately in front of these 
there is a gh&t, or wharf, of masonry, 82 feet in length by 
44 feet in breadth, with two flights of steps in front leading 
down to the water. On this the fishermen now spread their 
nets. In the centre of the great enclosure, about 300 feet 
to the rear of the site of the palace building, there is stUl 
standing the ruined remains of a domed bmldiog 26 feet 
square, but of which only about one-third is now standing. 
At regular distances of 131 feet from and round the remains 
of this central domed building, Euad at intervals of about the 
same distance from each other, there are eight small raised 
platforms of masonry, — one between the site of the palace 
and the central domed building, another betwe^i the cen- 
tral domed building and the entrance gateway, and the other 
six ranged at equal distances on each side of these. At one 
of the side walls to the south-west from the site of the palace, 
and 73 feet distant, back, from one of the towers at the river 
front, there is an oblong-shaped building standing, which was 
• evidently a cistern into which water was raised frdm outside, 
either for a bath or for purposes of irrigation ; and at ihe 
opposite side wall, in a similar position, there are traces of 
the foundations of another building corresponding to the 
former. At the centre of the rear wall of the great enclo- 
sure (or at the centte ot the side furthest from HaeTiver), 
there is the remains of an entrance gateway in a very 
ruinous state, which buildiog measured 44 feet in length 
by 27 feet in breadth. The outer part of it is occasionaJly 
occupied by some peasants who cultivate the 'neighbouring 
fields. 

This garden palace is said to have been occupied by a 
'Beg&m, or 'Pnnoess, csiHed. " Aekanak £egam," at the time 
when there was a former city of Agra where Nunihai now is. 
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Tfaifl locality, generally, certainly appears to me to be 
the most proliable site for the city of Bftbar and HumSjun, 
and if so, I believe that the old or former city of Agra* 
which people say was situated where Nnnihai is, was the 
city of Sftbar and Hum&yun ; while, on the other hand, 
I believe that the nmnerous railed sites which occupy an 
extensive tract of ground to the west of the Masjid of 
Hum&yun at Kachpura, and between that and the railway 
station, or the disused roadway to the old bridge of boats, 
indicate the position and represent the sites of the palace 
precincts of Bftbar and Hum&yun. I think, therefore, that 
we may suppose that the whole tract of ground from the 
river on each side to Nunihai, firom the river at Kachpura 
to near the railway station, and from Kunihai to the old 
disused roadway which ran down to the old bridge of boats 
at the back of the railway station, was at one time occupied 
by what was the city of Agra, generally, in the time of 
B&bar and Humftyun. 

There is, however, another locality on the same side (or 
left bank) of the river, which I examined, where it is s^d 
that, in former days, two princesses dwelt, and which 
appeared to me to have at least an equal claim to represent 
the site of a garden palace in the time of £&bar, more 
especially as there is some story extant to the effect that 
it was originally constructed by B&bar as a residence for 
one of his daughters. It is vulgarly called the " Zera 
Bagh" or " Zera Mahal," but properly the " Zahara Bagh" 
or " JUahat." It is now occasionally frequented by native 
visitors from the circumstance of there being a small tomb 
of a Muhammadan saint, or martyr, called "Muhammad 
Skahid," in the grounds, but this tomb is of much later 
date than the founding of the garden or palace. This 
" Zakara Bagh" and " Mahal" is situated on the bank of 
the river, immediately between the Kam Bagh. and the 
Chini ka Roza ; and it is apparently the most extensive of 
all the still existing ancient palatial garden enclosures 
that lie on the banks of the river Jamna at or in the 
neighbourhood of Agra. It has a river frontage of no leas 
than 1,234 feet, including two towers (one of which is 
still standing surmounted by a cupola, and the other is 
ruined) which marked the boundary at each comer of the 
river frontage ; and it extends backwards firom the river 
for a distance of 1,095 feet, where the remains of the foun- 
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dation of the ancient entrance gateway may still be traced. 
The architecture of the ruined palace is noi in the usual 
Mughal style of the time of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah 
Jahan, but rather in the ruder, more massive, and noi lofty, 
transition style, which leads us from the architecture of 
the later Pathans to that of the first of the Mughals. The 
palace originally formed a quadrangle, open at the centre 
of each aide, of 133 feet by 142 feet. One comCT* of this 
quadrangle (or about one-fourth of the whole) has been destroy- 
ed and razed to the ground, but the remainder is still stand- 
ing and roofed, though in a very dilapidated condition. In 
the centre of the great quadrangle there is a square sunken 
area, which may have been an ornamental tank, with a 
low round stone pillar in the centre. From the bottom of this, 
there evidently was an outlet for water, by apassi^ through 
a lower vaulted front ground storey which faces the river, 
and in &ont of which, below, there is a broad platform, or 
gh&t, 150 feet in length and 54, feet in breadth, with two 
flights of stairs descending in the centre to the river, and 
with a plain low round buttress tower at each &ont comer. 
A grand avenue, of nearly 900 feet in length, leads &om the 
public road at the back of the garden to the palace. At the 
commencement of this avenue, near the public road, there 
formerly stood the grand gateway (now destroyed), 66 feet 
in breadth by 60 feet in depth, with an entrance passage of 
10 feet in breadth. The avenue then extends for 131 feet, 
until it widens out into an open space of 66 feet square. It 
then extends again for 261 feet, and again widens out into a 
square open space, with a raised octagonal masoniy platform 
in the centre, 30 feet in diameter. Again the avenue ex- 
tends for 283 feet, and again widens out into a square open 
space, mth a raised square masonry platform in the centre, 
of 27 feet each side. The avenue then extends for 94 feet 
more, until it reaches the raised ground, or platform, on 
which the palace stands, whence there is 61 feet more to 
the palace. At the north-east comer of the walled garden 
enclosure there is a fine octagonal-shaped tank, or pond, 
built of masonry, of which the diameter is 117 feet, and 
each of the sides 4A feet. 

This garden palace, as I said before, is commonly called the 
"Zero," or "Zahara Bagh" or "Mahal" Now Zahir-ud-dm 
was the title of B&bar, and I think it not at all improbable 

* I. e., tfao Dortb-eatt corner U dntrojcd. 
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that " Zera" may be simply a Tulgar corruption of Zahir, 
and that the proper and original name of thia garden palace 
may have been Zahir Bagh or Mahal. 

The above were my own conjectures, derived from personal 
observation, as to the probable site of the garden palace of 
B&har ; but my conjectures have been confirmed by enquiries 
of several intelligent and influential Muhammadans of Agra. 
It seems that the garden palace vulgarly called the " Zera 
Bagh" was actually a work of B&bar's, and that its proper name 
M Zahara Bagh, and that it was so named, not after S&bar's 
title, Zahir-ud-din, but after one of Ba,bar'8 daughters, called 
" Zahara Begam" There is, however, another garden bear- 
ing a somewhat similar name, of very great extent, on the 
present Agra side of the river, but at some distance from it, 
between Sultanpar and Khawaspura, and near the barracks 
of the cantonments. This garden is called " Zehra Bagh, 
though it is sometimes vulgarly called the " Dehra Bagh" by 
the common people ; the name commencing with the lett^ 
(j) {zal), which may be easily mistaken for dcd (j). This 
garden is said to have been constructed by B&bar, and named 
after another of his daughters, while others attribute it to Shah 
Jahan. This is by far the largest remains of an ancient 
garden anywhere near Agra, it being no less than 3,840 feet 
m length by 2,064 feet in breadth. The walls and gates have 
been destroyed and removed, but the remains of their foun- 
dations may still be plainly traced. About 269 feet witbin 
the western side of this enclosiure, there is the remains of a 
large tank, 94 feet 6 inches square, which is now filled up 
with earth, and in the centre of this there is a chabutra, or 
raised platform of masonry, 41 feet square, on which there are 
traces of the foundations of a buildmg, probably a pavilion, 
which is traditionally remembered as the " Sakhin Mahal." 
It is said that there were originally sisttf wells connected with 
this garden ; of these there are nine remaining ; the largest 
of these wells is a short distance without the western side of 
this enclosure ; the raised masonry around this well haa sixteen 
sides exteriorly, and forms an enclosing wall round the well 
of nine feet seven inches in thickness. It is said that fifty- 
two people at once could draw water from this well. Within 
the west side of the enclosure there are four wells, and the 
two western comer towers (now destroyed) also contained 
wells. There are two more wells, a short distance without 
the eastern side of the enclosure, next to the cantonments. 
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Now t^e question is, were either of these two gardens, or 
garden palaces, the " Zahara Bagh" and the " Zekra £agh," 
the actual residence of B&bar, or were they merely con- 
structed for the uae of his daughters ? I am inclined to 
think that the '* Zahara Mahal" on the bank of the other 
side of the river may have been an actual residence of 
B&bar, but that the Achanak Bagh near Nunihai was 
probably the site of the Jirei temporary residence of B&bar, 
immediately after he took Agra and assumed the sovereignty. 
" Achanchakf'' or " Achank," in Hindi, signifiea of a sudden, 
and might thus indicate such an impromptu residence hurried- 
ly constructed, as I have ventured to attribute to B&bar on 
his first capture of Agra. Now the " Achanak Bagh" is 
close to the village of Nunihai, which, as I have before 
stated, is surrounded by mounds of debrit and other remains 
of a former city of Agra, and i\m within a reasonably 
short distance from the Masjid of Hnm&yun at the village 
of Kachpura ; and this site of a former city of Agra at 
Nunihai is situated about the centre of a broad tongue of 
land which runs between the two sides of a great loop or 
bend of the river Jamna, the apex of which is about opposite 
the centre of the fort of Agra. Counting from the apex 
of this bend of the river, and looking eastwards, the 
" Achanak Bagh" Ues about two and a half miles doum 
the right side of the bend of the river, while the " Zahara 
Bagh" lies on the other side of the tongue of land, nearly. 
or about, two miles up the te/5! aide of tiiis bend of the 
river, and the village of Nimihai also lies at the distance 
of some two and a half miles about the centre of this 
tongue of land, which divides the two gardens apart. A 
line therefore, if run cross this broad tongue of land 
feom the " Zahara Bagh" to the " Achanak Bagh" would 
very probably run through the village of Nunihai, which 
lies, in the middle. We may therefore suppose that this 
former city of Agra extended around where Nunihai now 
is, and across to the two sides of the bend of the river, 
on either side ; and that garden palaces belonging to this 
former city of Agra would be situated on the banks of 
the river on both sides of this great bend. There may, 
therefore, also have been garden palaces constructed by 
B&bar on botii sides of the bend of the river, at the two 
ends of a line transversely drawn through a central point at 
Nunihai. 
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It seems utterly impossible to ascertain the true origia 
of this great walled palatial garden enclosure, all now 
destroyed with the exception of the great well, the wonder 
of Agra, a short fragment of the massive wall, and the 
Dai^h of Kamal Khan Shahid. 

The following are the several various traditions concerning 
the origin of this garden enclosure which I have been able 
to collect. 

(1). — Hakim Amin Khan, now living in Agra, who is 
supposed to know more about the history of old places about 
Agra than any one else, says that its proper name is " Zehra 
Bagh,*' and that it was conBtructed by Bftbar for his daughter 
" Zehra" the mtter of " Zahara," whose garden is on the other 
side of the river (as previously stated and described by me). 

(2J.— The Qadim in charge of the Dargah and tomb of 
Kamal Khan Shahid, which is in the Dehra Bagh, says that its 
proper name i* " Dhahara Bagh" and that it was constructed 
by Shah Jahan for his fourth daughter, Bhahar Ara Bigam 
(who, I may add, was the child in giving birth to whom 
Bhah Jahan's favourite queen Huntaz Mahu died). 

(3). — Seal Ohand, in his " Tafrihul Imarat" calls this 
palatial garden enclosure " Bagh Ivur Manzal urf Dehra^* 
and says that it was constructed by Jahangir for his own 
residence, and that it was only afterwards occasionally used 
by Shah Jahan as a garden residence. 

(4)). — Kaja Kam, in his " Tamirat Agrah" calls it " Bagh 
Dehra" and says that it was constructed by Bhah Jahan for 
Dehra Bigam. 

I believe, however, that this great palatial garden en- 
closure must have existed in the tmie of Akbar, and that it 
was the spot where Akbar encamped when he firat came to 
Agra, as it is near the villages of Khawaspur and Sultanpur, 
close to which, as I stated in a former poition of my report, 
Akbar is said to have encamped on that occasion, and from 
which circumstance these villages received their names. 
I have also reason to believe that the elephants belonging to 
Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan were kept at this garden. 
At any rate, Kamal Khan, a Fathan, who became a '* Shahid," 
or martyr, and whose tomb is on the spot, was commander 
of the elephant stud or establishment to one of the Mughal 
emperors. 

The building in which Kamal Khan's tomb now is, is called 
a " Bargah/' but evidently it was not originally intended 
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for a mausoleum ; and, from a circumstance wbich I am 
now about to mention, I have reason to believe that this 
building was only one of a series of simUax buildings which 
stood round the whole interior of the walls of this great garden 
enclosure, or was in fact simply a pait of a sort of continuous 
pillared verandah or colonnade, with small chambers in the 
mner thickness of the wall, wbich interiorly lined and formed 
part of the great wall, which was of great thickness, which 
surrounded this palatial garden. Now this building, in which 
the tomb of Elamal Khan now is, is forty (40) feet in length 
and of an oblong rectangular shape. The outer longitadinal 
half of it is solid wall, while the inner longitudinal half of it 
is divided into three small shallow chambers or compartments, 
entered by arches (now partly filled up) between red sandstone 
pillars, with squared shafts and Hindu bracket capitals, of 
the style which prevailed during the time of Akbar and 
Jahangir. From above the entablatures over the pillars, 
broad eaves of slabs of red sandstone project, and these 
eaves are supported by beautiful open-work brackets of a 
very remarkable pattern, which are thoroughly Hindu in char- 
acter. These brackets are composed of two horizontal stone 
beams or bars, the interspaces between which are filled up 
differently in each alternate bracket, namely, in the first 
there is tiie figure of a duck (or goose), in the second the 
figure (tf an elephant, in the third a duck again, in the 
fourth an elephant again, and so on. These brackets are 
all perfect and in their places, and I have reason to believe 
that they have never been broken or replaced, so that, if 
any similar brackets were found buried in the ground, or 
among the debris of the ruined foundations within the 
garden enclosure, they must have belonged to some other 
building wbich had similar brackets. 

Now this is actually the case, for a man, an inhabitant of 
a small village which abuts on to the only fragment of the 
great wall still standing on the very opposite side of the 
great enclosure, brought me a broken stone bracket with the 
figure of a duck, which he had dug up, and said that 
similar brackets, some with figures of ducks and some with 
elephants, had been found there. Hence we may suppose 
that there was a continuous scries of such buildings round 
the inner side of the enclosm^e with stone eaves, all of which 
were supported by brackets of the same patterns, or which - 
had alternately the figure of a duck or of an elephant. 
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Moreover, the fragment of aall still standing at the back of 
a small village before mentioned appears to have arcbes in 
it (now filled up) exactly similar to Uiose in the building 
which is now called the "Dargah qf KamalKhan," only 
that Uie colonnade and bracket-supported eaves of the former 
have been destroyed. 

The great well (the most stupendous well aboat Agra) 
is immediately at the back of the so-called "Dargah qf 
Kamal Khan" and was therefore just outaide the wall, as it 
appeara in my plan, which will accompany this report. 

The great well is about two hundred and twenty (220) 
feet in circumference exteriorly. Its exterior is sixteen 
sided, each side measuring 13 feet 7 inches. It is surrounded 
by a screen, pierced with arched door-ways (now much broken 
down). The wall of the well itself is 9 feet 7 inches in thick- 
ness. The interior shaft is circular. On looking over the 
brink, one looks down into a fearful chaam, the water 
appearing at an awful depth below. 

Agra was more frequently the seat of Government in the 
time of Hum&yun than Dehli. Whenever Humftyim had 
time to rest anywhere during bis troublous and broken 
reign, it was at Agra, .^gra was always the starting point 
at basis of his operations in India; it was always the 
main point or goal of attack by his enemies ; and was the 
centnu point for which they strove. Agra was also always 
the place from which Hum&yun set out on his campaigns 
against those in India proper who opposed or rebeUed 
against his rule ; and it was always the place of refuge to 
which he retired after his defeats, until the interregnum 
occurred at the time when he was driven out of the country. 
During the short period (^er Hum&yim's restoration, he 
probably was as much at DehU as at Agra ; and (as is well 
known) on his death he was interred at I)ehli in the grand 
and famous mausoleum which goes by his name. 

With regard to Hum&yun's place of residence while at 
Agra, it is probable, as I said before, that he resided near 
where his Masjid now stands, nearly opposite the Taj. 

From the feet of Agra having been a place of so much 
importance as to have been secured by B&bar immediately 
after he took Dehli firom Ibrahim Lodi, and also from the 
fact that Hum&yun always made Agra his place of refuge 
and the starting point of his operations in India, it woiUd 
seem very probable that either Agra, or at least some 
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particular part of Agt& may have heen/oriified in the time 
of Sikandar and Ibrahim Lodi, and also during the reigns 
of B&bar and HumlLyun. The " Iiodi-Khan-ka-Tila" (near 
the Poor HouBe) in Agra, before mentioned, taay be the 
site of a fort built or added to by one of the Lodi family ; 
but that is uncertain. But if either £&bar or Hum&yun 
built any kind of fortification at Agra, I believe it must luive 
been on the other side of the river nesf Hum&yun's Hasjid, 
Nunihai and the Zahara Bagh. My own examination of 
that locality haa led me to believe that certain long lines 
of raised earth and mounds scattered over with bricks, which 
may still be traced there, are the remains of the foundations 
of walls of considerable breadth and strength, and that these 
probably indicate the lines of battlemented waits which 
protected and surrounded the residences of B&bar and Hn» 
mAyun, end the sites of their palaces, and the residences of 
the attendants of their court. 

We must remember that the Agra which we now see in 
reality represents the later city of " Akhairabad" founded by 
Akbar ; whUe we have every reason to beUeve that the Agra 
of B&bar and Hum&yan was on the other side of the river t 
Again, the Agra of the earlier period of the Lodi dynasty, 
on the other hand, was probably at Sikandra, or divided 
between Sikandra and the Lodi-Khtm-ka-Tiia (if the latter 
was a site of a settlement of the royal &mily of Lodi at all 1) 
There are the remains of sitee of innumerable buildings still 
to be seen on each side of the road to Sikandra and round 
about Sikandra itself, of many of which it is almost impos- 
sible now to discover who was the founder, and of some of 
which even the name is no longer known. 

AGRA AS "AKBARABAD." 
Akbar took possession of Agra, as well as Dehli, about 
the year 1557, and removed from Fatehpur Sikri to Agra 
some time after the birth of his son Salim (afterwards Jah&n- 
gir) about A. D. 1568. When he arrived at Agra, he is said to 
have encamped to the west of where the great Masjid called 
the Id Oah now stands, on the tract of ground where the 
vilh^es of Sultanpur and Ehawaspur are now situated, 
about a mile and a quarter to the west of the Id Oah, and 
about two miles west from the Magistrate's Kacherri. The 
villages of Sultanpur and Kliawaspur are said to have 
received their names from this circumstance,— ^;5'»;/anpur 
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Bignifying * King's town,' and S-hawaspur, the * quarters allot- 
ted to his attendants.' Akbar no doubt tarried a while in 
some such locality in the environs of Agra, until his new 
fortified palace at Agra was quite ready for him to live in. 

The fort of Agra was founded hy Akhar in A. D. 1571. 
Little, however, now remains of any palace or residence, 
within the fort, which was really built or occupied by Akbar 
himself. Many of the buildings now existing in the fort 
are erroneously ascribed to Akbar, as they were really 
built entirely by Jahlkngir and Shah Jah&n. The waits of 
the fort, and a building situated to the north of the water 
gate, now occupied as a powder magazine, hut which was 
originally the audience hall of Akbar, are probably the 
only buildings that can be correctly attributed to Akbar 
himself. 

The architectural remains of Akbar in the fort will, how- 
ever, be fully described in another place further on. 

Under the archway of the Dehli Qate, within the outer 
guards, and near where the inner guard is stationed, and 
on the right hand side as one enters, there is an old un- 
occupied guard house. The further (or east) end wall of 
this guard house is covered with inscriptions, cut in raised 
letters, in the Persian character. The uppermost one, the 
oldest, of tujo lines, is of the time of Akhar, and is dated 
A. H. 1008, or A. D. 1600. The lower inscription is in 
four lines, of eight compartments, and is of the time of 
Shah Jah&n. At one side of the end of this last inscription 
there is a single line, stating that this inscription was the 
work (S! one Muhammad Maaum at Bikra. 

The following is an attempt at a tentative reading and 
translation of the inscription of Akbar, or at least of what 
remains of it, for it is necessary to state that it is very 
much defaced. The stone has been gradually shaling off in 
blisters, so that fragments &11 off with the slightest touch, 
and 1 believe that in another two years the letters will have 
entirely disappeared, and the inscription will no longer exist. 
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"... In the time of the king of kings, the protection of the 
realm, the shadow of god, Jal&l-ud-din Muhammad Akhar 

Padshah in the year 1008, by his grace 

commanded. 

in the city of Agrah, this habitation of splendour, 

I commanded [here follows the fragment of a word, which, 
may be read as either ,1^ (conspicuously appearing) or 

as ff^'j^ (signification)] I the king the conqueror of 

the world ; that thereby and for the end that, in this [place] 
the lamp of eternity may be in the garden of roses, Agrah, 
the captured place.* 

There is an interesting tradition connected with the laying 
the foundation of the fort of Agra in the time of Akbar, 
to the effect that the foundations of the fort would not stand 
the encroachments of the river Jamna until the foundation 
stone was properly laid by the Baja of Kbiraoli of that 

Ecriod, as the descendant and representatiTe of Krishna, the 
bwfal ruler of these regions, and the restorer of the Yadu 
dynasty. 

The following is a reading and transhition of the inscrip* 
tion of Shah Jah&n :— 






'* When Shah Jahan seized the place of the great throne, 
the throne raised itself above the heavens through pleasure. 
Heaven stretched forth its hands in his praise, and said that it 
fsame to execute his behests ; that Nahaui may, with pleasure, 
write the date of his accession in order that his praise may 
abound in his lips at aU, times [here the words which give 

the date are, ( l*j ),> tAJ j_^ i^^s+'c'^ljj'SrJbutas some letters 
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are broken off at the end of the third line, the date cannot be 
easily ascertained.] Aod every one, however hostile he may 
be, will say — may ^o king Shah Jahan be as was our Jahangir 
Badshah."* [Then follows at the left hand side :] "The writer 
and composer of this was Muhammad M'asum al Bikra." 

With r^atd to the inscription of Akbar ; in the first line 
it states that something was doTie " by hia command" but it 
does not say vshat, or rather, the words which would hare 
explained the thing which was commanded are obliterated, 
that part having fallen off with the shaling off of the 
stone. Could it possibly be the bttildmg of the gatetoay (now 
known as the " Dehli Gate"), which was referred to as 
having been commanded by Akbar ? It would seem to be 
not altc^ether improbable, seeing that the inscription is in 
the gateway. But if that be the case, then this gateway 
must have been built in the year 1600, and not in 1B71, the 
reputed year of the founding of the fort. 

My instructions were not to give either a general or 
detailed description of the tchole fort, but merely of certain 
buildings in it, e. g., any genuine remaina of Akbar'a 
time, Uie red stone palace of Jahangir, Selimgarh, and 
the Hot! Masjid of Shah Jahan. Detailed plans of the fort, 
as a whole, are already in the possession of the military 
authorities. 

I have already noticed the audience hall of Akbar; 
but before proceeding to a detailed description of the build- 
ings of Akbar and his successors in Agra, which it was 
my business to describe, it will be advisable that I should 
indicate the characteristic points and extent of the city of 
Agrah, or Akbarabad, of the time of Akbar, Jahangir, and 
Shah Jahan ; it having been one of the points to which my 
attention was directed in the instructions which I received, 
that I should ascertaiu and note down the extent of the 
city of A grab as it existed in the time of Akbar, Jahangir, 
and Shah Jahan. 

Agra is often spoken of as having been an " open city /" 
Yet, nevertheless, it was a walled city. But though it was 
a walled city, it could hardly be called a /?r(i^rf city in 
the correct sense of the term ; for the wall, or what remains 



* Note ig QeMTtt Cunuiagkaoi. — I nndentond thia ioicription to rarer to JakSngir, and 
I read the dntc aa A. H. 1015, which vma tbe 2nd ;eai of hie reign, m contuned Id the lut 
lino—'- BAd JaUD btdsbth Shub jRliingir ma." 
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of it, is in no place more than about ^c& feet in ihiokness, 
and generally only about /oar feet. I speak, of course, 
here only of the city tcall of Agra, quite independent of 
the fort, which latter was a aeparate fortifilcatiou or citadel 
by itself. 

There Twere sixteen gates and many towers or bastions 
to the city wall of Agra, The gates were named as follows, 
taking them in order from the north-east, by the west, to 
the south-east :— The Purbi (?) Gate, the Kashmir (/) Gate, 
the Delhi Gate, the Alam OanJ Gate, the " Fateh Muham- 
mad" Gate, the " Changa-modi" Gate, a small postern gate 
called the "Futa Fatak/'fiie "Oungam"Qa.te,the "Kans" Ghite, 
the smaller "Cwaiior" Gate, the "Ajmer" Gate, the "Dakhini" 
Gate, the yr«a(w "Gwalior" Gate, and the Amar Singh Gate.* 
Of these, the " Delhi" Gate, small part of the " Fateh 
JHuhammad" Qate, the" Changa-modi" Qai^,the"^taFatak," 
and the " Kan$" Gate are the only reliques now standing. The 
"Ajmer" Gate was standing until the end of 1866, when it 
was pulled down in order to widen the Shahganj S,oad for the 
traffic going to the Exhibition of the N. "W. P. held at Agra 
in the beginning of 1867. It was considered, nererthelesS} 
an act of inexcusable Tandalism ! 

I nmde a complete survey and measurement of the city 
wall of Agra, whether etandmg or destroyed. Compared to 
its original extent, very little now remains of the wall ; but 
still what does remain of it is of considerable extent. The 
most oonsiderable remnant of the wall is to the west, behind 
that quarter of the town called " Ookatpara," and part of 
" Loha hi mcmdi;" while on each side of thw, and between 
this aod the rirer, the wall is mostly destroyed, with the 
exception of a few isolated firagments. Let us commence 
from the river bank to the north-east of the fort, near 
Jafar Khan's mausoleum, and so on round by the west to 
the south side of the fort. The city wall, commencing 
from the river, in the Khatik ka Baghich, 9,200 feet above 
the fort, and a short distance to the south-west of Ja&r 
Khan's mausoleum, where 666 feet of the wall are still 
standing, and leaving Jafar Khan's mausoleum outside, 
ran from thence behind the Leper Asylum, past a clump 
of trees, where there is an image of Hanuman, and from 

• Thia mnst not bs confounded with tha "Amar Singh" Gate of the fort. Thera 
molt have been, at Icnst, tvro more gntet toinird* tho Bouth-eait lide of Agn-b, tiad 1 hara 
therefore computed the ahoh at mIm». 
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thence past Sultanganj, leaving SulfangaQJ outside, and 
from thence past Wazirpura, leaving Wazirpura outside, 
and from thenoe to the Central Prison, and fit>m thence to 
the Delhi Gate, crossing the Mathura Boad, and from thence 
to Alamganj Bazar Qate, and from thence to the IFateh 
Muhammad Gate (one side standing), and from thence to 
the back of Loha ki mandi, crossing the Bhartpur Bead, 
where we come to the C3ianga-modi Gate, at the back 
of the Eunuflhs' Masjid, and from thence to the Futa 
Fatak, and from thence to the back of Gokalpura, by 
the Gangaur Gate, and thence to the Kans Gate, and firom 
thence to where the lesier Qwalior Gate once stood, and from 
thence to where the Ajmer Gate stood, crossing the Shah 
Q&nj road, and from thence hj the Id Gah Masjid, and from 
thence by the village of Namner, leaving Namner outside, 
and from thence by Baluganj (JBoileauffanJ), and from thence 
to the back of Lacchipura (taking Lacchipura inside), and 
from thenoe to Garipura, and from tiience to Hajipura, two 
miles to the south of the Tfy, b^ond which I could not 
find any further trace of the wall. 

The following is a summary of the measurements and 
notes of my survey of the dty wall of Agra, commencing 
from above the fort, at the Khatik's garden, on the 
right bank of the river, near Ja&r Khan's Boza, and 
thence round by the Delhi Gate and Ajmer Gate to near 
theTsy. 

The portions still standing aggregate 6,648 feet 9 inches 
in length, while no less than 32,689 feet have been destroyed 
and no longer exist.* 

I also measured the breadth of Agra from west to east 
from the Changa-modi Gate near the Bhartpur Road to the 
pontoon bridge above the fort; and also the length of Agra 
from north to south — from the north end of the wall at tbu 
river in the Ehatik's garden (near Jalar Ehan's Boza) above 
the fort to Hajipura, two miles south of the Taj. These 
measurements gave the following results : — 

Breadth of Agra from east to west, from'1 

the Changa-modi Gate to the pontoon V 11,600 feet, 
bridge ... ... ...J 

' If to the latter we add the diflUnceiVom Hajipara to ths iiTer near the Taj, which 
it abont tvo o^lea, ot ten thoaaand Bve hnadred sad liitj (10,560) feet, it will maks the 
total amount or wall deitrojod, or not exiating, aWnt fortj'-thiee tbomand two haodred 
and forty-nine (43,219) feet, or, uf , 43,260 fcot. 
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JLength of Agra from north to south, from"" 
oommencement of the wall at the bank 
of the riy&t in the Khatik's graden near ■ 18,700 feet. 
Jafar Khaa's mausoleum to Hajipura, 
two miles south of the Taj ... . . . _ 

Thus the circumference of Agrah, or Akbt^bad, within 
the walls ma^ be estimated at about 9^ miles, which would 
give an area of about 5^ square miles. 

On the inner side of a fragment of the city wall, which 
is still standing near the point where the Shahganj Road 
meets the Mall, and close to the south side of the spot 
where the Ajmer Gkite lately stood, there is an inscription 
on stone let into the wall ot^ a small praying place, or 
Masid. It is in three lines, of which the first two lines are 
in Arabic, being a quotation from the Koran, and the third 
or last line is in Persian, stating the name of the person 
who caused the stone to be inscribed, &nd for what purpose, 
and the date. This inscription reads as follows : — 

Ujiia. w'jl J; L/ijJI J olj*-J| **-/ (^3 ^UUj Jl **i£ i^ ^0^, 

Some time ago, I happened to send an impression of this 
inscription to Mr. Blochmann (Honorary Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal), who was collecting Muhammadan 
inscriptions, and he kindly favoured me in return with a 
translation of the last line of th^ inscription, which is in the 
Persian. 

The following is a translation of the tohole inscription : — 
" God ! there is no God but he ; the living, the self-sub- 
" sisting : neither slumber nor sleep seizeth him ; to ^ him 
" belongetk whatsoever ia in heaven, or on earth. Who is he 
" that can intercede with him, but through his good plea- 
" sure P He knoweth that which is past, and that which 
"is to como unto thom, and they shall not comprehend 
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"anything of his knowledge, but so far as he pleaaeth. His 
" throne is extended orer heaven and earth, and the preBerva- 
" tion of hoth is no burden onto him. He is the high, the 
"mighty." — (See Sale's Al Koran, chap. II. p. 31.) 
(Persian line.) 

" In the time of Kur-ud-din Muhammad, Jahangir the 
"just, the Padshah, the contemptible slare Haji Salaiman 
"has built this mosque and dome in the year 1031" (A. D. 
1621-22). 

This inscribed stone did not originally stand where it now 
is. There is no mosque with a dome there now. But it is 
said that some years ago an old mosque stood in the great 
Sxibriatan, or Muhammadan burial ground, a short distanze 
to the south-west of the Ajmer Gate, in which this stone 
was originally found ; but that when the mosque fell into 
ruin and was pulled down, this stone was removed and fixed 
into the wall near the Ajmer Gate at a small praying place 
there. 

Masjid of Akbab in the Crry or Agba. 

There is a very fine Masjid in the city of Agra, in the 
" Kinari Bazar," called the Ahbari Maajid, which, as its 
name implies, was originally built by Akbar. It was, until 
lately, in a very ruinous state, but has recently been entire- 
ly repaired and renewed, principally through the exertions 
of some of the wealthy Muhammadans of Agra. The Tah- 
sildar of Agra has the credit of initiating the repairs of this 
Hasjid, for which it is said that an accumulation of the 
rents of the adjoining shop-stalls was applied. It is hard 
to say how much it preserves of the original ; for I fanc^ that 
the greater portion of the exterior and upper stone-work and 
ornamentation is entirely new. The building has, in fact, 
been entirely renovated. This Masjid is next in size to the 
" Kal&n Masjid." Its dimensions are, length 84 feet 6 
inches, breadth 26 feet. The roof is supported upon a 
double colonnade of twelve square pillars. There is only 
one laige dome situated rather towards the back of the 
centre of the roof of the buildiag. This Masjid is bmlt 
of ( or outwardly faced with ) red sandstone. But, as I 
said before, I fear there is very lUtle, if any, of Akbar's 
work left, except the mere foundations, and perhaps some 
of the interior brick-work of the walls. I consider the 
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smaller Khoja's Masjid in Ix>ha.ki-mandi to be much more 
beautiful. 

There is no iuscriptiou now to be found about this 
Maajid, though there is every probability that there was one 
before it fell into a state of rum. 

Before concluding my notice of the architectural re- 
mains of the time of Akbar at Agra, it may be well to notice 
the remains of two palaces near Agra, attributed to Akbar's 
minister and Mend, Raja Birbal, and also those of two mau- 
soleums of ladies of Akbar's court. 

One of the former, now called the " Mans Mahal, " 
is situated, according to native computation, about four 
kAs {or eight miles) beyond Sikandra, — Sikandra itself 
being about six miles from the fort, or four miles from 
Agra, which would make the whole distance to the Hans 
Mahal about twelve miles from Agra, or fourteen miles from 
the fort. I am however inclined to compute the distance of 
the Hans Mahal, as the crowflka, as about five miles beyond 
Sikandra, and about nine miles from the fort of Agra. The 
Hans Mahal is situated at the end of a great tongue of land, 
or at the very apex of a great bend of the river, which 
almost makes a peninsula of the land there. The palace is 
entirely ruined, and indeed the greater part of it has been 
removed. It is said that a great portion of the materials 
(bricks) were taken away to be appropriated for the buildings 
at the Orphan Asylum near Sikandra ; only one large 
fragment of the palace is now standing, and this is inhabited 
by a farmer. The traces of the foundations of the walls of 
the destroyed portions are however perfectly distinct and of 
great extent : a part of the palace waUs still stands on high, 
overhanging the steep river bank, and down below, on the 
very shore or edge of the river, there are huge rugged frag- 
ments of solid masoniy lying in every direction. The river 
has done its part in undermining that portion of the palace 
which was nearest to it, and a ruined tower (one of many of 
which once lined the lower river terrace of the palace) is 
. still standing, partly surrounded by water, and is ioorn atoay 
in the middle like a spindle, by the action of the water, and 
will soon fall like the rest. The original extent of the 
palace must have been somewhere about 380 feet by 
200 feet, judging by the traces of foundations of waUs, and 
the mounds of earth formed by debris. This palace certain- 
ly occupied the finest and most commanding positinn near 
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Agra. There is a splendid view from it for many miles up 
both sides of the great bend of the riyer, in the direction of 
Mathnra on the one hand, and Agra on the other. 

Beyond Sikandra there is no means of getting to the Hana 
Mahal, except either on foot or on horseback, as the path 
leads oyer very rugged ground, intersected by ravines in every 
direction. 

Old Hihdu "BornDAEr Stonb" KKAa Sikakdra. 

Just beyond the north-west comer of the mausoleum 
of Akbar at Sikandra, near a village called " Bainpur" I 
came upon rather a curiosily in its way, namely, an old 
Mindu boundary stone with an inecription on it in the Nagari 
character, dated "Samvat 1661," or A. D. 1594. It is ve^ 
much defaced, but appears to commence with the wonfe 
**Sri Oaneya (Qaneahya?) n&ma, Samvat 1651, vastfuwi- 
dhara tkam^a tisva" (the rest is totally defaced). 

The other palace attributed to Birbal is at Samonghar, 
a place about nine miles distant from Agra, and seven 
miles beyond the Taj, towards the south-east. Samonghar 
may be remembered as the place where the great battle 
between Aurangzib and D&ra took place in the year 1658. 
I have not much to say about this palace, as it has been 
totally destroyed and levelled to the ground ; only a small 
Segment of the gateway being left, and a few detached 
fragments of massive masonry scattered here and there. It 
must however have been a building of large size, with en- 
closed grounds of great extent. It is somewhat strange to 
find "palaces of nobles of the court at such a distance from 
Agra, but the fact is that there are more ancient buildings 
in the neighbourhood of Agra than most people have any 
conception of ; indeed, when one explores the neighbourhood 
in every direction, as I have done, remains of this kind appear 
to he almost innumerable, and turn up one after the other, 
as if they had risen from the ground in endless succession. 

JoDH Sax's Madsoleuh. 
This was the mausoleum of Akbar's Rajput Queen, the 
daughter of Eaja Maldeo Kao of Judhpur, and the mother 
of Jahangir. It is now entirely destroyed, having been 
blown up with gunpowder by the Government about forty 
years ago {some say because the place had become a rendez- 
vous for thieves), and gates and walls and towers of the outer 

1 
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enclosure were pulled down, and the materials taken awaj 
to build barracks in the cantonments with. The mausoleum 
itself, however, was too tough, too hard a nut to oraek, for 
that purpose, audit was therefore left as it is, after being 
blown up, — a huge shapeless heap of massive fragments of 
masonry, which neither the hammer of man, nor of time, 
can dissolve or destroy 1 

This mausoleum, or what remains of it, is situated to the 
south of Agra, between the Malpura and Fatehpur Sikri roads, 
near the artillery practice ground, or " Chdnd-mdri," as the 
natives call it, and close to a village called K/uy'a-kiserai. 
The mausoleum was a square building of 78 feet each side, 
according to my measurements of the foundations. Beneath 
it there la a large vaulted underground chamber, into which 
four passages descend at an incline, one from the middle of 
each of the four outer sides, like the passages into the 
pyramids. Three of those passages are stopped up with 
rubbish and debria ; the/ourih can be entered by crawling on 
all-fours. It is said tl^t the marble tomb or cenotaph of 
Jodh Bat still exists below. It can only be a cenotaph, for 
Jodh Bai was a Hindu, and her body must have been burned. 
This undei^:round chamber is now a habitation for jackals, 
wolves and hyenas. 

The mausoleum stood on two square concentric raised 
platforms, the one higher than the other. Thej5r»( extended 
for 38 feet beyond the mausoleum ; the second extended for 
a distance of from 44 feet to 49 feet beyond the first. 

There was once a grand gate which led to this mauso- 
leum, and which stood at a distance of 670 feet fipom it 
to the east side ; and at a distance of 657 feet to the toeat 
side there was a Masjid 56 by 41 feet, with an apse at ba«k 
of 7 feet in depth by 11 feet in length. Half-way between 
the gateway and the mausoleum on the one side, and 
between the Masjid and the mausoleum on the other side, 
there was a raised platform (one on each side) 42 feet square. 

This is a grand enclosure, the walls of which are built 
of red sandstone, which is said te have contained the mauso- 
leum of '* Ladli Begam" the stater of Ahul Fazl, the friend 
and historian of Akbar. It is situated about a mile to the 
north of the Sikandra road and Alamganj, and immediately 
behind the Khandhdri Bagk. The walls are high, with 
crenelated battlements, and there are towers at the four 
comers. This great walled enclosure measured 335 feet 
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6 inches in length each side, including thickness of walls.* 
It has a grand and lofty gateuiay somewhat in the Fatehpur 
Sikri style, which was formerly surmounted by a row of 
four snuJl square lanterns, surmounted by cupolas, which, ' 
howeTer, have in recent times been removed. There is a 
long Arabic inscription over the gateway at a great height 
from the ground, terminating with a statement that this 
palace was built in the year " J. S. 1004," or A. D. 1596. 
At the centre of each of the other three sides there is a lofty 
arched building, each of them simulatiag a gateway, and 
thus on these three sides forming counterparts to the real 
gateway which is in the centre of the fourth, or south-east 
side. None of these other three buildings, however, have 
any passage of egress outwards. One of these other three 
buildings (that on the north-west side) may possibly have 
been used as a Masjid, though not quite according to the 
proper pomts of the compass for such a purpose. In the 
centre of this great quadrangular enclosure there was former* 
ly a grand mausoleum, containing the tomb of Ladli Begam ; 
and it is said that it also contained the tomb of Faizi, 
the brother of Abul Fazl, and the much regretted friend 
of Akbar. But, a few years ago, the ground was purchased 
by a Hindu, named Lakhmi Chand Seth, who puUed down 
the mausoleum and destroyed the tombs, and built a small 
ornamental " chatri " or pavilion in theur place. How the 
local Government of the period came to permit such an 
act of sacrilege, and unnecessary and gratuitous destruction 
to be perpetrated on a reUc of such historical interest, it is 
difficult to conceive ; for, if the mausoleum was in anything 
like as excellent a state of preservation as the outer walls 
and gateway, &c., it must have been well worth saving. 
The iadli Bagk or enclosure is one of the most remark- 
able and conspicuous buildings in the neighbourhood of 
Agra, and it (or at least what has been allowed to remain 
of it) is in a better state of preservation than any other 
building of a similar age about Agra. 

Outside the great gateway there is the grandest and 
largest well anywhere about Agra. It was constructed 
at the same tune aa the Ladu Bagh and mausoleum. 
This well is of the kind called a " baoH," and it has a 
series of three successive storeys or galleries, with a passage 
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leading down into each. This toell alone is well worthy of 
a visit. 

Abchftbctdral Bbmains op thb tiue of Jahahgie. 

During one period of the time when Jahangir was still 
Prince Salim, he had a separate establishment of his own 
within the fort of Agra. It was a palace in a fori;let with- 
in a fort as it were, and it was called Salimgarh. This 
Salimgarh is situated.to the back or toeat of the Moti Masjid, 
the Ordnance Department, and powder magazines. It is a 
high raised plat^u with the remains of a kind of ditch 
around it beloio. 

According to the measurements of this ground which 
I made, I found it to be an irregular four-sided figure of 
which the sides gave the following lengths : — north side 
500 feet, toeat side 200 feet, south side 469 feet, and east side 
362 feet ; but, as the western side has been partly levelled 
down, or sloped off into an incline, it is somewhat difficult 
to determine exactly how far it extended in that direction. 
The northern, eastern and southern sides however are still 
steep and abrupt, and preserve their original outlines. There 
are no remains left of the palace of Salimgarh, unless the 
building commonly called " Danaa Jat'a" house may origin- 
ally have been a portion of the palace appropriated and 
altered by the Jat chief. This is a building with consider- 
able architectural beauties. It has a fine porch supported 
on ornamental pillars at the doorway, and this porch is 
surmounted by a beautiful canopy supported on graceful 
pillars, and covered over at top with gilt copper. 

The Red-Stone Palace of Jahangir in the fort of Agra 
was built by him probably immediately after the death of 
Akbar ; but of the exact date I am not certain. From the 
elaborateness of the carved stone-work employed in the 
ornamentation of this palace, it must have taken some time 
to build. It ia situated towards the south-eastern part of the 
fort between the palace of Shah Jah&n and the Bei^ali 
bastion. It is built of red sandstone, unfortunately of an 
ii^erior quality which has not resisted the destructive action 
of the elements, particularly that of datnp, and of changes 
of temperature. It is a nearly square building of about 
249 feet by 260 feet.* The length of the teeatem front at 
the entrance which faces towards the interior of the fort 

• See PU(« XIII for • detaUed plan of Jihugir*! palto*. 
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ia 226 feet 10 inches, including the comer towers. The 
breadth of the palace about the middle is 249 feet. The 
length of the eastern front, which &ces towards the ditch of 
the fort and the river, is 240 feet, and the depth of the palace 
from front to back is 260 feet. It is in some parts a two- 
storeyed building. The lower storey has no windows looking 
out towards the/ro«^, hut the upper storey has several. The 
upper part of the front is ornamented with an intermittent 
row of China or enamelled, lozenge-shaped and star-shaped 
blue and bright green tiles inserted into the red sandstone. 
There is the masonic symbol of the " double triangle" inlaid 
in white marble in several places on the front gateway, &c. 
The entrance gateway leading directly into the palace is very 
fine ; it is in tiie centre of the west front, and it is the highest 
part of front ^vith the exception of the two comer towers. The 
two comer towers, one at each end or comer of the west front, 
are octagons, of which the sides are 9 feet 4 inches each. These 
towers are ^Ar^^-storeyed, and are surmounted by elegant cupo- 
las. The outer archuxiff of the gateway is very fine and im- 
posing ; it is 1 4 feet 2 inches in breadth, and 10 feet 4 inches in 
depth. The entrance then narrows inwardly into an ante- 
vestibule of 9 feet 1 inch by 8 feet 2 inches. This leads 
into a beautiful domed hall 18 feet square ; the stone ceiling 
of the internal dome having been beautifully and elaborately 
carved. There ig a sort of raised wing or side vestibule, 
raised at a higher level on three sides of this domed hall ; 
each of these side compartments being 16 feet long by 9 
feet in breadth. A passage or corridor 27 feet 6 inches 
in length leads from this domed entrance hall directly 
into the grand central court of the palace, which is about 
72 feet square. The arehitectwe of this **grand central 
court" is entirely Hindu in character ; the design is Hindu, 
the pillars of the side halls attached to it are Hindu, and the 
carving and ornamentation are pure Hindu. Indeed it ia 
evident that entirely Hindu architects and artists must have 
been employed by Jahangir to build this palace. This 
grand court is surrounded by tux) pillared halls and six other 
chambers which enter from it. 

There is a grand open pillared hdlll on the north side 
of the court, 62 feet in length by 37 feet in breadth. It 
contains your^^en pillars, two longitudinal rows oi four and 
four or eight double square pillars, two and two or four 
single side square pillars, and four comer composite quadruple 
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pillars. The pillars support bracket capitals, richly carved 
and ornamented with pendants. The front row of pillars 
send out out-hanging or projecting brackets of exquisite 
workmanship, the inner angle of the bracket being filled up 
with a web of open work, composed of tastefully sculptured 
cross bars or braces. These front brackets supported a 
light awning or broad sloping eaves formed of thin slabs 
of stone. But the stone roof or ceiling of these pillared halls 
is the most remarkable feature about it. It has a narrow, 
flat, oblong, central compartment resting on four sloping 
side compartments, and this roof is supported most curi- 
ously by stone cross-beams, which are ornamented with 
the quaint device of a great serpent or dragon carved 
on them lengthways. It is altogether a wonderfully con- 
structed roof, — a wonder of architectural constiyictiTe inge- 
nuityi — unique and without a parallel in its design.* Archi- 
tects win understand that it is a stone roof or ceiling slop- 
ing up from the four sides or wall plates to B.flat oblong- 
shaptd quadrilateral top, which crowns it, and which is 
supported by stone cross-beams projecting from the wall 
plates, with stone struts or trusses between them and the 
roof. A covered passage, or corridor, runs round the top of 
this hall, and from which one can look down into it. This 
I have called the " Sultan's Hall." 

The other pillared hall on the opposite or sotUh side of 
the grand court ia somewhat leas in size, it being 52 feet 
long by 29 feet broad. It differs slightly from the other hall, 
in Uiat the back row of pillars is single, instead of double, 
and that the interspaces between the aide pillars and back 
pillars are^/ted«p with perforated atone lattice-work. Behind 
this stone lattice'toork, and round the back and two sides of 
this hall, there nios a passage, from which, I presume, the 
ladies of the harem, ensconced behind the lattice, used to look 
out upon anything that was going on in the grand court in 
front. We may therefore c^ this the Queen's or Sultana's 
HaU. 

Passing from this grand court through a largo chamber 
to the east, one at length arrives at a grand archway forming 

* NoU bg Otiural (7imtiii^&m. — There are ioveral rooma in Mftn SaiV* palaco •( 
Owalior roofed in this matiDer. but tlia floMt tpecimeo of Uiis style of roofing a the dome 
of the great hnll of the palace ot Vikramaditja, sou of Ula Sinh. The hall ia ^ feet eqnare, 
and the roof U formed by caned atone riba which apriag from the adcs and anglea to anp- 
port a aqnare, flat top. Tha opcninga betneen the riba arc flllod by stoae alaba. EiCcmally 
the walls are carried np aa high aa Uie top of the roof, aail the wlid mua tliiu formed it aa 
■ound now u when it wai flnt pat togetCior. 
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the centre of three sides of a quadrangle which faces towards 
the river. This archway, which 1 have been induced to 
name " The Beautiful Porch, is supported by two lofty 
pillars and two half pillars of exquisite design and workman- 
ship. These pillars are of the more slender and graceful Hindu 
kind. The shafts are rounded and fluted on twelve sides, 
a euccessioQ of transverse zigzag sculptures running round the 
shaft from the top to a narrow neck near the bottom. The 
shafts run to a narrow double neck below near the bot- 
tom, and, bdng thus smaller at the bottom than at the 
top, look as if they had been turned upside doum ! The bases 
ure four-sided, but higher than broad, and spreading out at 
the bottom, and are ornamented with sculpture representing 
a flowered device like the lotus flower between two broad 
spreading leaves. The capitals are, in outline, counterparts 
of the bases ; but they are rounded instead of squared, and 
they are highly ornamented with sculpture representing a 
network of small arches, and they send out elegant brackets 
on each side from above their tops, divided by a central up- 
right band of sculpture, which are most richly and elabo- 
rately sculptured with wheel and flower devices, the brackets 
terminating in a scroll. The shafts are of one entire stone 
each ; the bases, capitals, and brackets above are each of one 
separate stone, llie entire height of these pillars is 17 feet 
7 inches. The bases are 2 feet in breadth at bottom, 1 foot 
5 inches above, and 3 feet 4 inches in height. The shc^ are 
10 feet 8 inches in height, the capitals 2 feet 5 inchra in 
hdght, and the brackets above 2 feet 2 inches more. 

There is another smaller pillared hall in the south-western 
comer of the palace from which a passage enters into the 
south-western front tower. The Sront of this hall is supported 
by two square pillars in the centre, and two half pillars, or 
pilasters, on each side of the entrance. This hall faces into 
a long court, one side of which had been ornamented with an 
awning, or broad eaves, of slabs of stone, which were sup- 
ported by brackets. These brackets, as well as the brackets 
which stand out from the capitals of the pillars of the small 
hall, have a particularly light and graceful appearance, the 
under angles of these brackets being filled up with open 
wheel-work. 

There is an' upper chamber inamediately over and on the 
top of the inner domed hall of the great entrance gateway 
of the palace, which has a pillared fi«nt, looking down 
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into the "grand central court.*' In tMs instance, again, 
there are beautiful brackets projecting &om the walls ; the 
lower angles of the brackets, in this case, being occupied 
hj figures of a curious little animal, which seems to be a 
sort of compound of, or compromise between, a squirrel and 
a parrot, and which appears to support the bracket. 

A good series of illustrations of these bracket*, so charac- 
teristic of Indian architeoture, would be well worth while 
obtaining for the purposes of the Arohsoological Survey. 

Immediately below this upper chamber with the "parrot- 
squirrel" brackets there is a fine chamber, which enters by 
a once grandly ornamented doorway into the u>eat side of 
the great *' central court." This chamber is entirely lined 
with stone panel-work, and in the walls there are numer- 
ous curious little arched recesses ornamented with stone 
lattice and engrailed work. This chamber had a compart- 
ment at one side of it, amounting to about one-third of its 
length, partly divided off firom the rest of it by projections 
from the wall, from which proceeded brackets ornamented 
with pendants, which apparently supported one of those 
flat-topped, graduated Hindu arches ; and the floor of this 
side compartment was slightly raised above that of the rest 
of the chamber like a sort of dais. From the high finish 
and natty elegant ornamentation of this chamber, I have 
given it the probably not very inappropriate name of the 
Sultan's Boudoir. 

Several other chambers in this palace are similarly lined 
with stone, the small ^wo-pillared hall in the south-western 
comer of the palace (before mentioned) being one of them, 
and this also has pretty little arched recesses high up in 
the wall, which recesses are closed in with a grating of 
open stone lattice-work, which have a very pretty effect ; 
and at one end of this hall there is a stone balcony or loft 
projecting over the room, very dmilar to a small organ loft, 
or to one of those balconies or lofta, for a band of musi- 
cians, to be seen in a few of the oldest baronial mansions 
in England ; the balcony in this case being reached by a 
stair out of the room, and which stair branches off from 
the passage which leads into the south-western tower &om 
another stair which ascends to an upper storey of the south- 
western front tower. But there are other chatnbers in this 
palace which are not lined with stone, but with plaster or 
stucco; the plaster or stucco having been In some cases 
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covered with beautiful painting; on the aides, and fresco 
ornamentation on the ceilings (now damaged and faded), 
while in other casea the stucco itself is moulded into beauti- 
ful and Taried patterns, such as minute chequer- work, lattice- 
work, trellioe-work, and flowered bosses (or like embossed 
work in paper), which would afford novel designs for artists 
in house ornamentation in Europe. This stucco work has 
proved so durable that, in some cases, it has lasted better 
than the stone work, and has far outlived the fresco painted 
work of other chambers. 

But for minute and exquisite ornamental carving in stone, 
the great central court (before described) is the place. The 
entablature over the pillars of the side halls, and a belt of 
upper cornice which runs round the other two sides of the 
court over the doorways, ia covered with minute and elaborate 
sculpture in baa-reli^, representing birds, geese or ducks, 
parrota, and &uits and flowered work. These ornamen- 
tal carvings in bas-relief can only be equalled by some of 
the anoient Buddhist bas-reliefs, and would be well worth 
taking a series of casta or photographs of; more especially 
as the red sandstone in which these carvings are done is of 
such a bad quality that it is year by year and month by 
month shaling off and orumblin|; to pieces, and in another 
year or two these exquisite carvmgs will be entirely lost. 

In some places, also, a kind of ribbed leaf device occurs 
very much resembling the Oreek aeanthm. 

To return again to the quadrangle &oing the river (before 
mentioned), the central point of attraction of which is the 
Beauti^l Porch before described. From each side of this 
quadrangle wings run out, extending thence to the full 
breadth or side limits of the palace, and are parallel with 
the wall which overhanga the moat next the river. These 
wings leave a long narrow open court between them and the 
wall fiwjing the river. The upper edges of the windows and 
the arches of some of the doorways, and the ornamental 
arched niches and recesses in the waJls of these wings front- 
ing the river, are iaoed with white marble beautifully carved 
into engrailed work, the points of which terminate with 
graceful oval pendcmts. These white marble pendants, 
wherever within the reach of a man's arm, have been knock- 
ed off and carried away. 

On the top or roof of each side or wing of the before 
mentioned quadrangle facing the river, there is a beautiful 
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many-pillared square pavilion with a canopy-shaped roof in 
the hest Hindu style of architecture. Tlie parilion on the 
right or south side has been bricked and plastered up be- 
tween and orer the pillars, and turned into a dwelling bouse ; 
but the pavilion on the left or north side is still in its origi- 
nal state, and in a pretty perfect condition. It is perfectly 
open to the air, the canopy-ehaped roof being supported 
entirely upon a double series of square stone pillars with 
the usual bracket capUaU beautifully ornamented with elabo- 
rate sculpture. 

The palace terminates on the side facing the river with 
a retaining wall, and two comer bastions, one at each end, 
each of which is surmounted by an ornamental tower, which 
is again surmounted by a'domed cupola. The vsall is inwardly 
divided into ornamental panels and recesses, some of the 
recesses being blind doors, as it were, filled up with sculp- 
ture ; while others of the recesses are doors or windows 
which pierce the wall, and were places from which to look 
out on the moat and river below. Ail of these latter ori- 
ginally had their farther sides filled up with a grating of 
beautiful stone lattice-work, through which the royal occupants 
could look out upon the world below without being seen. 

There are many lower vaulted chambers underneath the 
palace in the thickness of the foundations of the fort which 
descend to the moat ; but I do not feel it my duty to describe 
•these here in this account, which is only that of the palace 
proper of which I made a ground plan. 

I must not, however, here omit to mention that the outer 
face of the outer toall of the palace of Jahangir, overhanging 
the moat and facing the rivM, is ornamented with sculpture 
in a very remarkable manner, namely, on the outer face 
of this wall, besides other kinds of ornamentation, there are 
elephants tuith bells of large size sculptured in bold relief. 

During one of my visite to the fort, I saw a large elephant 
sculptured in stone lying in, or rather sticking out of, tho 
side of a heap of earth and rubbish near the artillery bar- 
racks. This relic I hope to be able to secure. 

Before concluding this account of the palace of Jahangir, 
I should point out that I have reason to believe that a por- 
tion of the northern aide of the palace must have been pull- 
ed down and altered by Shah Jahan. To the left-hand side 
of the tower at the north-western comer of the west front of 
the palace, which faces inwards towards the fort, a narrow 
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entrance passes in a Blanting direction into a passage behind 
the tower, which leads into an open court, the northern 
boundary wall of which forms a portion of the palace of 
Shah Jahan. At the eastern end of this open court there 
is a pillared hall, from the inner side of which three doors 
lead into a long-shaped chamber at the back of it. There 
are also traces of the foundations of a similar corresponding 
hall towards the western end of this open court, close to the 
narrow entrance passage before mentioned, which enters at 
the back of the tower. Now, I believe that this open court 
with a pillared hall at each end (of one of which, as I said 
before, only the foundations remain) must have been con- 
structed by Shah Jahan, for the following reason. On looking 
up at the back of the tower, one sees the ragged remains of a 
thick projecting wall of older date, which must evidently at one 
time have run back for a considerable distance, and would, 
in that case, cut the present northern open side court in half. 
I therefore think it is probable that when Shah Jahan built 
his nev! palace at the northern end of the older palace of Jaban- 
gir, that, for convenience sake, and probably also in order 
to be able to utilise a portion of Jahangir's p^ce, he pulled 
down a portion of the northern end of Jahangir's palace in 
otdev to connect bis own new palace witii it. 

On ascending a narrow flight of steps in the thickness of 
the wall which divides the palace of Jahangir from that of 
Shah Jahan at the eastern end of tiie north^m side court 
above mentioned, on the upper storey or roof I found a hamdm, 
or a series of bathing tanks. On the northern side of the 
largest of these bathmg tanks there is a series of water pipe- 
holes, ». e., nine series of three pipe-holes each, and over each 
of these triple series there is a circular stone with an in- 
scription, or nine inscribed stones in all. On the first is 
written jj^ (•'-». «a1»j, on the second u>^I t^j on the 
third the same, on the fourth Jt^ f^^>^ *^3, on the fifth 
«j-j*il fcil>j on the sixth J^ uoy^ »Xli on the seventh the 
same, on the eighth Jt-c^-* aj^j, on the ninth the same. 
The pipe-holes are lined interiorly with copper. 

Black Marble Throne of Jahanoir. 

The great marble slab, commonly called the " hlack marble 
throne" in the fort of Agra, was made for Jahangir, and 
bears his name. It is now placed on the upper firout terrace 
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of the palace of Shah Jahan which laeea the river, close 
to the railing which OTerhangs the moat, 47 feet 5 inches 
to the north of the white marble building t^ed the " I>iwan 
Khas" of Shah Jahan. Its dimensions are,— length 10 feet 
7i inches, breadth feet 10 inches, thickness 6 inches ; 
octagonal pedestals or feet supporting the stone 1 foot 
4 inches in height. The stone has split through in a slant- 
ing direction near the middle. The presence of iron in 
some combination in the stone has given it a reddish stain 
in one spot, in consequence of which there are fables about 
the stone having emitted blood on two different occasionst 
but which I do not think it worth while to repeat here. 
There is an inscription on it running round the whole four 
sides of the thickness of the stone, and also two short lines 
below on the western side on each of the two western sup- 
porting pedestals. The inscription is as follows :- 



On right pedestal. 



On left pedestal. 



On west face (left half). 



On the left or north 
towards the two ends. 



On east face. 



On the right or south &tce fii^ Jai 
towards the two ends. 



r^ 3})M J^ b ^3Jy^ 



^■p 



On the west face (right half). 

South face (centre). 
Korth face centre). 



i-ri 

^JU. »U jj^ iiiU ijt^ 
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on right pedestal. 



On left pedestal. 



On west fiwe (left half). 



Translation. 

*' When the King Salim heoame 
heir to the crown and seal, 

And sat on the throne and ad- 
ministered laws to the world, 

His name hecame Jabangir as 
his nature was. 

And fipom the light of his jus- 
tice he was denominated 
Nur-uddin. 
A king whose sword 
Cuts his enemy's head into 
two halves, like the Gemini 



On the left or north face 
towards the two ends. 



On east foce. 



On the right or south face 
towards the two ends. 



On the west face (right 
half). 



South face (centre). 
North &ce (centre). 



May this fortunate throne be a 

Slace at which homage shall 
3 paid to many future kings 
yet to come. 

[The stone of this throne ia] a 
standard for such kings as are 
on an equality with angels ; a 
touchstone for the gold and 
sUTer of the sun and moon. 
The throne derives its brilli- 
aucy &om the light of God ; 
it is like an invaluable and 
precious pearl. 

While I was thinking of writ- 
ing the date, 

I sought help from Almighty 
God. 

As long as the heaven is the 
throne for the sun. 

Said I, may remain the throne 
of Salim.— 1011. 

May the throne of Sultan Salim, 
son of Akbar Shah, 

EvOT be lighted by the light of 
God." 
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The following is an illustration of the actual position of the 
various parts of the inscription as they appear on the throne 
itself :— 
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A hithprto nnobserred portion of the ui- 
KriptioD on this blBclc mirble tbroneoccDTS in 
■mailer lettore below tba inicriptioii on ths 
•astern aide facing the rirer. 

Hii name berore hU aecesnon waa Shah 
Salim, and aftcrwaida Nur-nd-diD Mnham- 
mad Jab&ogir Badthah Ohaai. 

»i T f^ ja. ijUi JIjIj 4^ aU/ 



I beg here to avail myself 
of the pleasure of stating 
that I am indebted to my 
friend Doctor Playfair, De- 
puty Inspector General of 
Hospitals, for a very excel- 
lent copy, and also a trans- 
lation, of this inscription on 
the throne of Jah&ngir, The 
translation I hare collated 
with the original, and I have 
taken the liberty of some- 
what altering the language, 
and bringing it into a some- 
what less crude and more readable English idiomatic shape. 

The hauz, ov great atone bathing tub ofjahangir, is an enor- 
mous circular cistern, or bowl, hewn out of one single stone. 
The stone appears to be some kind of light-coloured por- 
phyry, or close-grained granite. It is 4 feet 8 Inches, or nearly 
6 feet, in height exteriorly, and 4 feet in depth interiorly, 
8 feet in diameter at top, 6 feet 8^ inches in diameter at 
bottom, 25 feet 2 inches in circiunference at top exteri- 
orly, 21 feet 11 inches in circumference at bottom exteri- 
orly, and the sides at top are 5} to 6 Inches in thickness. 
There are two side lower steps and a central upper step 
leading up to the top of the cistern exterioriy, and the 
same number of steps leading down into the cistern in- 
teriorly. Near the upper edge or rim of the exterior, there 
are ten longitudinal ornamental panels or compartments 
forming a ring round the whole upper part of the exterior 

• Thia portion of tbo inscription appear* OBVer to hare been noticed hitherto, eicept by 
the ttevd. Mr. Tribe, when ('haptaio of Agra, and b; mjaetf. These two abort inacciption« 
are engraved in the sUDe, while the R«t ol the inicriptiou round the aide* of the Uurona 
ia in raised letteia. 
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of the ciatem, each of which panels contains (or rather 
once contamed, for many of them are defaced,) portions of 
a long inscription in the Persian character, which forms 
lines or verses oi poetry. Several of these inscribed panels or 
compartments have been so delved that the letters are entirely 
gone ; in others there are only small fragments or portions of 
letters ; and in only one or two of the panels is there any 
perfect unbroken portion of the inscription remaining. 
Prom two of the panels, however, one is able to read that 
this was a hauz made for Jahflngir, the son of AkbEur Shah. 
The panels are ornamented with sculptured flower devices 
twining round and between the letters of the inscription. 

The following are copies of all the fragments of the in- 
scription that can be r^id in the various panels : — 

e_jiPyt^ .... i.iJl^j| iXi ^ 1 

j^\ "-^ siAji^^ ^^ wi-' 3 "^^ 3 2 

ci> . . .e .. , . m jXi jS tS J~i^ 3 

Entirely defaced 4 

o J t^f^ 5 

Ai- } y;*^!/^ 6 

a^ja}i(ji>y^ U/4^ ^.a-'V ^_S** Jj^ 7 

tii t^yji .... ).i.«>-i/«*^' i-jA« 8 

«— jj^) .... •i^jt'j j^il *Ji^]j 9 

\JiS i^iA.*}] \<i iS wj-i^J 10 



This ham is said to have originally stood in one of the 
courts of Jah4ngir's palace. It was afterwards removed 
from thence and placed in front of the great " Ditaan Am," 
or Fublie Throne Sail, in the hollow in the centre of the 
fort, which is now used as an armoury. It was at length 
removed altogether from the fort and placed in the public 
gardens, commonly called by the natives the " Kampani 
Bagh," where it now stands. 

Masjid op Motahid Khan, Treasuber of Jahanoie, in thb Kash- 
uiKi BazaBj Aqba. 

In concluding my notice of the architectural remains of 
the time of Jah&ngir, it may be as well that I should add a short 
description of a Masjid in the Kashmiri Bazar of Agra, 
which was built by Motamid Khan, the Treasurer, or 
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Bakkahi, of Jah^gir. This Masjid is built of red sandstone. 
The stone has plain dressing, with very little ornamentatioa. 
The Masjid is 63 feet 6 inches in length by somewhat of 
upwards of 20 feet in breadth. It has three domes, and an 
octagonal tower at eaoh front end corner, with a taj or 
apse at back, projecting 1 foot, and 21 feet 2 inches in 
length. 

The mausoleum of lUmad-ud-daulah is situated on the 
opposite or east side of the river from Agra, — that is, on, the 
left bank of the rirer Jamna, close to and to the north side 
of the eastern end of the pontoon bridge. 

This mausoleum is stated by certain natire authorities to 
hare been built by, or for, Ohaias Beg, who lived both in 
the time of Akbar and Jah&ngir, and became the High 
Treasurer of Jah&ngir.* Sir 'William Sleeman, however, in 
his " Ramhlea and Beoolleetions," says — " The tomb contains, 
" in the centre, the remains of Kkwaja Aeeas, one of the most 
" prominent characters of the reign of Jah&ngir, and those of 
" his wife. The remains of the other members of his family 
« repose in rooms all around tbem, and are covered witti 
" slabs of marble richly cut. • • • • 

" Khwf^a Aeeas, a native of western Tartaiy, left that country 
" for India, where he had some relations at the imperial 
" court who seemed likely to secure bis advancement. 
«•••••• Asuf Khan, a distant 

*' relation of AecEis, held h^h place at court, and was much 
" in the confidence of the Emperor. He made his kinsman 
•• his private secretary. Much pleased with his diligence 
" and ability, Asuf soon brought his merits to the notice of 
" Akbar, who raised him to ihe command of a thousand 
" horses, and soon after appointed him master of the house- 
" hold. From this, he was afterwards promoted to that of 
" Etniad od doulah [*. e. ItimM-ud-daulah], or High Trea- 
" surer, one of the first ministers." — Sleeman then goes on to 
speak of A» daughter (of whose birth in the desert he also 
gives a very interesting account). This daughter of Khwaja 
Aeeas, alias Ohaia« Beg, married a noble Fatban named 
Shir Afghan, whom Prince SaUm, afterwards Jahangir, caused 
to be k^ed, in order to gain possession of her.t She after- 

• Sm Set] CbRDd'a <■ Ta/^ik nt Imdrat." 

t NoUby Ofural (7BHiuii;*aiN.— The title of Shir ^n Afkan, the " lion -killer," and 
tut Arshan. He WIS not usiusiiuted by Prince Salim beFore the doatb ofAltbar, bat 
mfUi bli tcceadon to the Ihroac, and aOer he bad aianmed Uie name of Jahangir. 
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wards becnine as Nur Jahan, the beautiful, clever, influential, 
and intriguing queen of Jah&ngir. 

This mausoleum is a square building of 69 feet 2 inches 
each side, exteriorly. There is a beautiful octagonal tower 
at each comer, of which seven sides are visible, and project 
from the building, each of the sides measuring 4 feet 9 inches 
in breadth. The building is entirely composed of, or rather 
encased in or faced with, white marble exteriorly, and partly 
interiorly, which is beautifully inlaid with moaaic work. It 
contains nine chambers, namely, four loog-shMed side 
chambers, 23 feet 4^ inches in length by 13 feet If inch in 
breadth,— ;/bMr square corner chambers, measuring 13 feet 
If inch each side, — and one large square central chamber, 
measuring 22 feet 1 inch each side. The outer walls are 6 
feet 6 inches in thickness, the side partition walls 4 feet 
2^ inches in thickness, and the central partition walls 
4 feet 9f inches in thickness. There is a beautiful arched 
- entrance in the centre of each of the four sides, 7 feet 8 
inches in breadth. On each side of each of these entrances 
there is a narrow recess, or window, 3 feet 10 inches in 
breadth, filled up with beautiful perforated marble lattice- 
work, at its outer side. On each side of the last, again, and 
between them and the comer towers, there are still more 
beautiful arched window recesses, 6 feet 6 inches in breadth 
exteriorly, and 3 feet 10 inches in breadth interiorly. In 
the centre of this window, and dividing the wider exterior 
from the narrower interior, there is a beautiful screen of 
perforated marble lattice-work. Each chamber has a door- 
way leading into the one next adjoining it ; but tlie central 
chamber has only one open door, — the other three correspond- 
ing recesses, simulating doors, being filled up with beautiful 
perforated marble lattice-work screens simiUur to those before 
described. 

The actual doorway into the central chamber is on the 
south side. In the middle of the central chamber there 
are two muble tombs (of Okaias Beg, alias Ehwaja Aeeas, 
and his wife) standing on a low raised platform of variegated 
stone, 6 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches. The tomb of the 
lady is exactly in the centre, but that of her husband is 
placed a little on one side toiyards the uteat. There are no 
inscriptions on these two tombs. In the north-eastern 
comer chamber there are also two marble tombs, one of a 
male and the other of a female, and on one of them there 
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is an inscription, wliich, however, consists merely of religious 
texts, or of quotations from the Qurdn. In each of the other 
three comer chamhers, also, there is a single marble tomb.* 
All these tombs, or rather tombstones, are placed, longitu- 
dinally, north and south, according to the usual Muham- 
madan custom. The sides of the central chamber are lined 
with marble inlaid with mosaics, representing flowers, but 
the roof {which is arched up to a sort of fiat dome) is lined 
with fine stucco work, embellished with rich and beautiful 
flowered and other devices in colours, and gilding, the whole 
being permeated, or each device divided off, by a sort of 
painted network. The side chambers are panelled to a 
height of about 4 feet from the floor, with slabs of marble 
inlaid with plainer mosaic work, but the upper part of the 
walls, and tiie ceiling of the side chambers, are lined with 
plaster, ornamented on the sides with beautiful paintings 
of flowers and representations of long-necked vases ; and 
on the ceiling with a network of devices in colours and 
gilding, but which have, of late years, become very much 
tarnished and defi3.ced. 

In the thickness of the outer wall of the southern side 
chamber, there are two separate flights of stairs, entered 
£rom two side recesses in the chamber, which ascend to the 
roof, or rather to the second storey of the mausoleum. On 
the centre of this upper storey there is a beautiful square- 
shaped marble chatri, or pavilion, measuring 25 feet 8 
inches each side, exteriorly, and raised on a low plat- 
form 31 feet 8 inches square. This upper building is cover- 
ed by a canopy-shaped roof, sending out broad sloping 
eaves composed of marble slabs, on all four sides. The 
sides of thia upper building are almost entirely composed 
of marble open-work screens, or perforated marble lattice- 
work, divided into twelve compartments {arched above) by 
eight side and four comer square-shaped marble supports, 
or pillars. The eastern and western sides are pierced by 
doorways. In the case of the western doorway fiicing the 
river, however, all the marble lattice-work has been broken 
away iirom above it. In the centre of this upper chamber 
there are two marble cenotaphs, which are the exact coun- 
terparts of the two marble tombs in the central chamber 
below. The interior dimensions of this upper building are 

* Thiw tbore arc Keen lombi, ulUgeUier, iu tliia iuiusuli;uiu. 
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22 feet 7^ inches eaoh side. The whole of the flat roof 
of the lower storey of the mausoleum surrounding this 
upper building is paved with marble. 

I before mentioned that there are octagonal towers, faced 
with marble, at each comer of the mausoleum. Each of 
these towers spreads out into a beautiful balcony supported 
by brackets, where they reach the top or roof of the mauso- 
leum. Above this, the towers become circular, and rise to 
a considerable height above the mausoleum, until they 
again spread out into a graceful balcony supported by 
brackets, and Eire finally surmounted by handsome marble- 
domed cupolas, supported on eight graceful slender marble 
pillars, with arches between. A stair ascends to the top of 
each of these towers. The roof of the mausoleum spreads 
out beyond the building on each side, and this projection 
on all sides is supported by brackets. There was originaUy 
a marble railing along the edge of each side of the marble 
platform of the roof, but t£is has been destroyed, pro- 
bably by the J4ts or Mahrattas. The Jats, at least, are 
accused of having robbed this beautiful mausoleum of the 
greater portion of the inlaid stones of the mosaics, to which 
the numerous empty stonelesB sockets at the present day 
bear witness. I however fear that the robbery of the ex- 
quisite mosaics of the mausoleum of Itimad-ud-daulah is not 
attributable altogether to either the J&ts or the Mahrattas, 
but that the makers of models in stone and marble, £6r which 
Agra Is unfortunately celebrated, have, for years past, carried 
on a system of pilfering of the mosaics of the less watchfully 
cared for buildings about Agra. The stones which compost 
these mosaics were originally brought from great distances, 
and from many various quarters, and at an enormous ex- 
penditure of money; and therefore it cannot be supposed 
that the native stone-workers of Agra spend their lacs of 
rupees, like Shah Jah&n, in order to bring these large-sized 
pieces of agate and other precious stones and gems from all 
quarters, simply for the miniature mosaics and ornamental 
models, boxes, and plates which they manufacture for sale 
to Europeans. I myself have seen in the shops, or show- 
rooms, of the native ornamental stone- workers of Agra 
fragments which I am certain — ^nay, which I could swear — 
were simply pilfered from the various marble buildings inlaid 
with mosaics at Agra. No doubt these men give sufficiently 
liberal presents to the mdlis, or choivkidars, or other persons in 
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charge of these htiUdings, in order to be allowed to pick out 
all the easily loosened stones of the mosaics at their pleasure, 
and hare nothing said about it. This matter should most 
certainly be looked after and enquired into by the Gorernment 
of India. In the name of the beautiful, but secretly sadly 
ill-used) ancient buildings of Agra, I would beg tu prefer my 
request to the head of the Aicbseological Survey that he 
will do all in his power to move the Government of India to 
put a stop for ever to this base system of pilfering, and to 
prevent these exquisite buildings from being robbed of all 
that makes them beautiful. 

The mausoleum of Itimad-ud-daulah is built upon a raised 
platform of red sandstone, of 150 feet 10 inches in length 
each side, and between 30 and 4^ feet in breadth. It was 
originally surmounted by a stune railing at the edge, wbibh has 
been destroyed. On the east and west sides there are the 
remains of square tanks, in which fountains formerly played. 

The maxxsoleum is surrounded by a great walled enclosure, 
open towards the river front or western side. There is a 
grand ornamental gateway in the centre of the eastern side, 
64 feet in length and 30 feet in breadth. The dimensions of 
the walled enclosure which surrounds the mausoleum are 540 
feet each side. There are towers at each of the fovi comers 
of this enclosure, those towards the river front being the finest. 
These towers are built of red sandstoae. There is an orna- 
mental building of red sandstone at the centre of the river 
front, 67 feet in length, which is occasionally used as a 
temporary residence by the European residents of Agra for 
change of air. There is also an ornamental red sandstone 
builcUng at the middle of each eide of the enclosure, each of ' 
these side buildings being 70 feet in length. 

On the centre of the river face of the low firontage wall, 
or embankment of masonry facing the river, there is a 
representation of a^A carved in white marble. There is 
an interesting traditionary legend connected with this ^fish, 
to the effect that when the waters of the river Jamna, in their 
rise during the rains, reach the mouth of this fishy then 
Allahabad will be submerged. This year (1871 J, owing to 
the excessive faU of rain, the water rose to a height several 
feet entirely above the fish (some say that it reached a height 
of 6 feet above the fish) ; but although Allahabad perhaps 
came very near being submeiged, yet, nevertheless, it escaped 
actual submergence. 
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ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OP THE TIME OP SHAH 

JAHAN. 
The Pal&ce o? Shah Jah&n. 

The measurement of numerous other, perhaps less known, 
but equally important, buildings in and about Agra did not 
leave me time to make a regular survey of thia palace ; and 
it appeared to me that my instructions did not absolutely 
require me to make a ground plan of it. Moreover, I had 
reason to believe that General Cunningham had already, some 
time ago, secured the measurements of this palace. I may 
simply state that it is situated immediately on the north side, 
and adjoining the red stone palace of Jah&ngir. It is entered 
by a narrow passage, a short distance to the left, or north, 
of the north-western front tower of the palace of Jah&ngir. 
There may probably, in old times, have been a grander en- 
trance, now closed up ; but through the narrow passage above 
mentioned one enters immediately into a grand court (some- 
where about one hundred feet square) with a paved way 
all round the sides, and having a garden (and originally also 
fountains) in the middle of the area. Beyond this (and 
between it and the retaining wall overhanging the moat next 
thu river) there is a narrower court, and also a long alley, or 
passage, at a lower level running north and south, and a 
raised terrace. This portion of the palace of Shah Jahan 
is built of red-coloured sandstone, varied here and there with 
plastered brick-work ; but it has none of those thoroughly 
Indian features which distinguish the red stone palace of 
Jah&ngir. The interior courts are elegant as a whole, but 
are otherwise rather plain in their details (at least as com- 
pared to the richly sculptured stone-work in the older palace 
of Jah&ugir) ; and with the exception of those general, but 
here more slightly marked, Indian characteristics which 
might naturally be expected, would not afiford any very wide 
contrast to the open garden courts in some of the old man- 
sions iu the south of Spain and Italy ; the prevailing Indian 
characteristics being the small size of the apartments and 
the narrow stairs and passages, and the wide slanting veran- 
dahs, like eaves, or stone awnings, formed of bnmd thin 
slabs of stone, which project from, and once gave sheltering 
shade to, the front of the buildings of the courts. On going 
beyond the courts of the palace itself, one ascends to a high 
sraised terrace which overlooks the moat next the river. 
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Here one first comes to a beautiful octagonal marble pavi- 
lion covered by a gilt cupola, which crowns or surmounts 
one of the towers or high bastions. This beautiful marble 
pavilion has, of late years, been showing a very strong in- 
clination to topple over down into the moat below (a height 
of somewhere about 60 or 70 feet), and has been leaning 
over and cracking every year more and more. This was 
owing to a sinking of, and a vertical fissure in, the tower or 
bastion below, on the summit of which the marble pavilion 
rests. The Government, however, at length took compas- 
sion on the tottering condition of this "thing of beauty," 
which had very nearly become — not " a joy /or ever," but a 
delight of the eyes lost for ever, and they have of late been 
propping it up and repairing it. Close to the west of this 
there is a marble-pillared side building ; and the next thing 
which strikes one's view is a beautiful marble building, 
famous for its great and most exquisitely beautifiQ white 
marble open lattice- work screen, which was used on grand 
occasions as a state hall by the ladies of the court. Beyond 
this is the beautiful and famous many-pillared white marble 
building, inlaid interiorly with mosaic work, called the 
" Ditedn Khas." Forty-seven fe>%% 6 inches to the «or(A of 
the Dmdn Khat, in the front of the centre of the open 
part of the great terrace, is the black marble throne of 
Jah&ngir, described in the preceding portion of my report. 
Towards the northern side of the buildings of the palace of 
Shah Jahan are the Hamaim or royal baths. One of these 
is the " Shiah Mahal," or more properly Shiah Mamam, the 
sides and ceiling of which are Unal or spangled over with 
small miniature mirrors of irregular shape, or rather with 
bits of glass originally backed with some composition having 
the same effect as quicksilver, and which are set in plaster. 
from one of these Samamt, it is said that a former Governor 
General of India (the Marquis of Hastings) removed a 
beautiful white marble bath, which was presented to the 
British Sovereign.* Beyond this again, further towards the 
north, in an elevated position, but the features of which 
have been very much changed by alterations to suit the 

• Wr William Sleeman, in lii« " RamhUt aad XecolhcHoiu," i«j«— "The HarqaU of 
" H«>tiD|jR, vhen Gorernor Qenertl of India, broke op ooe of tho meet betmliful baelu of 
" this palace to send home to Oeo^e IV, Kingof England, then Prince Regent, and the 
" TMt of the marble of the mite of apitrtiDeDta tnjm which it had been taken, with »U ita 
" eiqaialto fretwork aod mosaic, waa aflerwardi lolii b; anction, on Hcconnt of our Gof em- 
" ment, b; order of the tbeo Oovornor auncral. Lord W, Bcntiuck." 
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conTenience of the inmates of the fort, there are the 
remains of a eeries of very fine irhite marble railings ; and 
it is said that other fine buildings of Shah Jahan (some of 
marble) formerly stood here, which have in later times been 
pulled down. 

Immediately to the back or west of the palace of Shah 
Jahan, but facing towards the west, and situated on the 
east side of a low hollow surrounded by earth-work, is the 
great Ditmn Am, which ia now used as an armoury. This 
building had originally either three or four grand arched 
gateways leading into the great court or area in &ont of it. 
Two of these arched gateways, one of which leads towards 
the palace of Jah&ngir, and the other towards the Moti 
Masjid, are in a very perfect condition; but the one on the 
south side, in the direction of the palace of Jah&ngir, is 
stopped up with brickwork and plaster. Near this gate ' 
there are some old Muhammadan tombs. Of travellers and 
tourists, and writers of " Omdea," some have attributed this 
building to Akbar, and others to Jab&ngir ; but I hare 
erery reason to believe that it was buUt by Shah Jahao, 
and was his great JHwan Am, or public hall of audience. 
This Ditoan Am was originally an open building built of 
red sandstone, and resting on a double series of square 
pillars standing on square-shaped bases higher than their 
breadth and bevelled off at the top comers. Engrailed 
arches,, so characteristic of Shah Jahan's time, rise from and 
between the pillars, and must have given a Ught appearance 
to the building; but the British authorities have filled up the 
interspaces between the outer range of pillars with brick- 
work, and covered* the whole, both inside and outside, with 
whitewash. The back or eastern side of the Diwan-i-Am is 
formed into a beautiful two-storeyed colonnade ; and from 
each end of the building a long colonnade extends on each 
side, that is on the north and south sides, running from east 
to west, thus forming a grand colonnade court. Beyond the 
east end lies the grand raised terrace with the black marble 
throne in its mid-front, and the beautiful many-pillared 
J)man-i~Kh€ia somewhat to one side. Thus the black marble 
throne immediately overlooks the great quadrangle facing 
the Ditoan-i-Am. 

Immediately close to the north end of this Bkoan Am is a 
beautiful little white marble three-domed Masjid, called the 
" Nayina Masjid" which, as its name implies, is a perfect 
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little gem. It was the private Masjid of the royal ladies or 
Bej^ams of the court. 

This gem of a Masjid is as tantalizing as beautiful, for it is 
buUt up, or built in, or built out (I hardly know which to say) 
on all sides ; and one cannot get at it, except by scaling tne 
walls. This beautiful little Masjid, like almost everything else 
very beautiful of this kind, was built by Shah Jahan for the 
use of the ladies of his court. 

Thb Mon HAsno. 

This Masjid is situated in the fort to the north-west of the 
palace and other buildings of Shah Jahan, near the present 
Ordnance Department, and immediately in &ont, or to the 
east of Salimgarh (described in a preceding portion of my 
report), and to the north of the great Diuxm Am, now used 
as an armoury. 

The building of this Masjid was commenced in the year 
of the Hijra 1066-7 (A. D. 1648); it took seven years to 
build, and was completed in the year of the Hgra 1063 
(A. B. 1655), in the 26th year of Shah Jahan's reign, about 
five years before his deposition, and about eight or ten yeara 
before his death. It ia said to have cost the sum of three 
htmdred thomand rupees (about thirty thousand pounds 
sterling). 

On tiie entablature over the front row of supporting pillars, 
on the eastern face of the western covered-m part of the 
Moti Masjid, which was used for worship, there is a long 
inscription running the whole length of it, which reads as 
follows. The lett^ of the inscription are composed of black 
marble inlaid into the white marble.) 

^\^j3 ^JJ]J.■i\ j^x. Ijji J • ^ijf^l ^ ^j^\ *«**' Jxu jijti. 

^ ^jM/j u-iS> • *^ vi^T i»^ J,\ ^^yiy Ijlji ^l • *^ 
iiw J'^j JJy JU (jS^l^y v!'*^ J^ * s?*"**^ ^^-^^ ^^ h^ 
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JiU. jjiti" ^ f\jiS^\ j^ujJU ^JJli^i ^U;iij • Sij)jj^j^ iji*. jjT^rfJi^ 

t/i^j W I; u^-^ U^*** jy^jl i • J*^' «>!;> tf)t**l^ !j ^iT^-j ,^4V> 






tJj' 



ii^iljj j'j J-** u-*-^ 



[Jjtjf!vB*^Jji* IjtA'l"^ 






SLi ^_W ^J)j;i t-«*.U d.a^ j^.x'1 i_)Vi _/i^l jjI • i^jlJa ijWlU* j 
*iJjy lii) fc* L- >,. A * J^ *A*ft* C>»/*^J -) «J>*\ ^ LJ-j'^ »Lajlj ^ji^A. 

•^yiJl*! ojU^^I olJljyj,i\* ilfl "Ji- ^ i^^J^ija^) J UT nojjyj jlf^ j^ 



I will afterwards give a translation of this inscription, with 
tny comments thereon, towards the end of this description 
of the Moti Masjid. In the meantime I have to make my 
due acknowledgments to Dr. Flayfair, of Agra, for a very 
excellent copy of this insoription. It was accompanied hy a 
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translation, which was, no doubt, made hy a natvoe ; but as 
this translation was very crude, and not altogether according 
to English idiom, I shall take the liberl^ of giving a trans- 
lation of my own. 

The Moti Masjid is 234 feet 3 inches in length from east 
to west,* by 187 feet 8 inches in breadth from north to south 
{mmug the projections of the towers, the gateway, and of the 
western kibla apse). The actual mosque itself is raised 
towards the eastern end on a high mass of masonry, or base- 
ment, which contains a series of lower vaulted chambers 
under the eastern &ont and northern and southern sides of it ; 
and a railed exterior gallery or balcony runs from the level 
of the entrance into the gateway ( at about one-third of the 
height of the building from the ground), round the eastern 
end and northern and southern sides of the building, which 
gallery leads into a second or upper range of small side cham- 
bers, the roofs of which form the floor of the side cloisters 
of the interior of the Masjid itself. Tliis Masjid being built 
upon sloping ground, wMoh is highest at the western, and 
lowest at the eastern end, the basement of the building con- 
sequently decreases in height towards the western end, where 
the upper storey, or actual Masjid itself, at length comes to 
be on a level, or on the same plane with the surface of the 
ground at the back towards the west The exterior of the 
Masjid is built of, or rather faced with, slabs of red sandstone, 
but according to the almost inrariable, and I think unfor- 
tunate, custom in Indo-Muhammadan architecture, the centre 
or core of the walls is filled up with rubble brick-work 
(ov roraa) and mortar, so that there is a mere thin outer 
casing of stone-work, whether it be of red sandstone or of 
marble. This style of architecture would, according to 
Buskin, be considered untrue and not genuine, or a mere 
fahe pretence simulating a stone and marble building, but 
which in reality is neither stone nor marble, but simply a 
building of which the walls are in reality composed of rub- 
ble brick-work fEiced outwardly with thin slabs of red sand- 
stone, and tnward/y lined with a veneering of marble ; and 
I must say I would be inclined to a^ree on this point with 
Buskin. 

The exterior of this Masjid, when one is close to it, taken 
alone by itself, I consider to be anything butpretly ; for it is 

• See Plate XV for a detailed {dan of Uie Uoti HoigM. 
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too evidently composed of a mere shell of thin slabs of red 
sandstone. And moreorer the exterior wall is very bare 
and Mitirely unadorned, with the exception of a sort of bal- 
cony or gallery, before described, leading to small exterior 
side chambers half-way up, and a few archways below ; and 
is too much of a plain etraight-up-snd-down red sandstone 
beslabbed structure. "When so (^ose to the red sandstone 
exterior at the aide of the building, that one sees nothing of 
the marble domes or cupolas aboTe, one might almost fancy 
that one was standing at the bottom of the high bare wall of 
some kind of jail or penitentiary. It may perhaps be an 
imitation of the straight-up-aud-down square walla of the 
kaaba at Mekka, or might perhaps be compared to the 
straightly stretched straight-up-and-down tent walls of the 
Israditiah Tabernacle, petrified into red sandstone. The 
interior of this-Masjid c^tainly is beautiful, it being entirely 
lined or Teneered interiorly with white and blue and grey< 
veined marble ; but the beauty ox the illusion of marble 
solidity is entirely dispelled by the remembranoe that the 
exterior consists of a mere outer shell of thin slabs of red 
sandstone, that the centre or body of the walls is composed 
of mere rubble brick-work and mortar, and that the inside 
of the building is after all a mere thin veneering of marble. 

The walls which enclose the upper storey, or what is really 
the Ma^id, are only about 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet in 
thickness, including the outer casing of ired sandstone, the 
central core or body of brick-work, and the inside lining of 
marble. The gateway, which is very fine, makes a trihedral 
projection from the centre of tite eastern end of the mosque, 
and one asoends to the gateway by a broad and high pair of 
stone stairs or flighta of steps ascending aloft from either side, 
north and south (the southern steps having been in recent 
times closed up by a wall). 

There is an octa^nal tower at each of the four comers of 
the building, of which five aides ate visible in projection &om 
the walla exteriorly, each side measuring 4i feet 6^ inches ; 
and about 60 feet eastwards, counting from the western end 
corners, there is a three-sided portion of a tower running 
up each side wall, and which mark the commencement of 
the raised platform of the western portion of the Hasjid 
which was used for worship. 

The exterior of the gateway is of red sandstone, but the inte- 
rior of the passage through the gateway, side, ceiling, and 
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floor, is entirely lined with marble. The gateway widens out 
in the centre interiorly into a vestibule 16 feet square, which 
has a domed ceiling interiorly. At each side of this central 
vestibule there is a sort of wing composed of a raised plat- 
form under a blind arch. Each of these raised side wings 
or platforms is 10 feet 8 inches in breadth by about 6 feet 
2 inches in depth. 

One thus passes suddenly from a very glocmiy, formal, 
stiff, dingy, red sandstone exterior into the glaring tekite 
marble interior of the Masjid. When once inside, all is 
marble around with the exception of the crenelated tope 
of the walls which appear above like a red rim. In the 
centre, interiorly, of the northern and southern sides, there 
is a beautifal white marble archway corresponding in ap- 
pearance to the gateway which is in the centre of the east- 
em &ad., but which are not gateways, but from each of 
which a pair of flights of stairs descend down on either 
ude to two side entrances in the lower vaulted basement 
storey below. In the centre of the court of the Masjid there 
is a beautiful marble t&nk or reservoir 37 feet 7 inches 
square, in which worshippers used to bathe their feet 
before saying prayers ; and between the south-east oomer 
of tiie tank and the south-east interior comer of the 
Hasjidf there is an ancient tundial composed of a low octa- 
gonal marble pillar about 4i feet in height with no gntmion, 
but simply two cross lines and an arc. A beautiful marble 
many-pillared cloister, 10 feet 10 inches in width and raised 
at a higher level than the pavement of the court of the 
Uasjid, runs round the eastern, northern and southern sides 
of the court, but is interrupted by the gateway and the 
two side archways. The cloisters contain 58 rather slender 

Eillars, with twelve-sided shafts resting on square bases ; 
ut at the north-eastern and south-eastern comers of the 
cloister the pillar is not single, but a quadruple one, composed 
of four pillMS conjoined back to back, but which, if counted 
as separate, would make the whole number 64. 

The loettem portion of the Masjid, which was used for 
worship, is a grand colonnaded compartment with massive 
pillars of veined marble, and which is about 14i8 feet 10 
inches in length by 66 feet in breadth interiorly, contain- 
ing 18 massive square or rather cross-shaped pillars which 
are ranged in three longitudinal series, and 14 half pillars 
or pilasters at the back and sides of blue and grey veined 
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white marble ; and the whole is surmouiited hy three white 
marhle domea, of which the central one is larger than the 
other two, and which marble domes look rery pretty at a 
distance, when their necks are hidden by the top of the 
buildiDg, but which are very ugly things when one ascends 
to the top of the roof and geta close to them. At a long 
cUstance off they look like great white pearls or babbles 
rising from the top of the Masjid ; but when one ascends 
the roof and gets close up to ^em, they look, for all the 
world, like great tohite crocus bulbs or onions turned upside 
down, or like ^eat petrijied peg-tops or spinning tops 
reversed, and resting on a thick t^^ly nedE. These domes 
luive, over and OTer again, put me strongly in mind of 
Bvddhist Dagoba* ; in fact they exactly resemble Buddhist 
Bagobas planted on the roof of another building. The 
dome of the To; also strikes one with the same idea when 
one is on the roqf close to it. I am very strongly of opinion, 
that those (whoever they were, whether Mughals or Turks) who 
first introduced this kind of dome must have copied it from 
tiie design of those Suddhist Dagobas which they met with 
in many countries surrounding them — nay, and which (as 
far as regards the Mughals of Central Asia at least) they 
might see plenty of in the territories which came under 
their own sway. It is strange, however, that the dames of 
the Jvmma or J4mai Ma^id at Agra do not strike one so 
much with this idea. (Though an illustration of a Buddhist 
Dagoha of very similar shape may be seen in Coleman's 
Hindu Mythology, plate 31, figure 3.) The domes of the 
Jdmai Ma^'id may perhaps be called Saracenic (though 
I deny the correctness of the term), or shall we call them 
Persian ? For most certainly, the broad, pear-shaped, full- 
bottomed domes (very broad at bottom, and with little or no 
neck) originated in Persia, for the oldest specimens of this 
other kind of dome may be seen in Persia at the present day, 
(I believe at Ispahan and other places) as well as the 
prototypes of the Kutb Minor. The domes of the Jdmai 
Masf'id of Agra are more like balloons reversed than 
anything else. 

To return to the great colonnade in the oovered-in western 
compartment of l£e Moti Masjid intended for worship 
(mentioned above.) As above stated, there are three longi- 
tudinal ranges of six pillars each; the firont range of 
pillars are on the plan of a square with a projection 
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at back. The central and back ranges of pillars are 
cross-shaped. The bases of these pillars are plain, but 
the shafts are elegantly ornamented with a bead running up 
each of the eight comers, and are somewhat further orna- 
mented below where they expand or spread out at bottom 
on to the bases. Arches supporting the roof spring up &om 
the four comers of the capitals of these pillars, and m the 
centre of three of the interspaces culminate at the edges 
of the domes which they convei^ to support. These arches 
are engrailed or ornamented with a wavy outline in what is 
(rightly or wrongly) called the Saracenic style (a term of 
wluch I am very much inclined to doubt and dispute the 
correctness of). With this last-mentioned exception, the 
pillars themselves and the colonnade taken generally as a 
whole, have nothing whatever of those Saracenic cbarac- 
teristios with which many people seem anxious to invest 
them ; for the pillars and the general style of the arohed 
colonnade have, on the contrary, really something very 
Italian about them, and, but for its lowness or being want* 
ing in height, might almost be compared to the colonnades 
composed of massive square or oross-shaped marble pillars 
which may be seen in many of the medueval churches and 
other buildings in Italy ; and I think this affords a very 
strong evidence in support of the opinion held by some that 
an Italian, as well as a French architect, must have been 
employed by Shah Jahfln. I myself do not believe that this 
massive Italian-looking marble colonnade could have been 
the conception of a native of India. The intermJ hollows of 
the domes in the ceiling of this colonnade, upon which the 
arches converge, are very shallow, like the shallow internal 
domes in the ceilings of Italian buildings, and are not 
oomj^tible with the thoroughly Mughal Indian bulging oat 
exterior domes raised on a neck which surmount the whole 
on the roof, and rise from the top of the building. The baaeg 
of the pillars of this triple colonnade axe about 4 feet 
2J inches square in breadth, and the «Ao/i« are about 3 feet 
4 inches square in breadth. From the central exterior dome 
being the largest, or lai^r than the other two, one would 
naturally suppose that the central ^ace between the two 
central transverse ranges of pillars (the four middle ones of 
which support the central dome) would also have been the 
largest. But it is not so. For instance, the distance between 
the two front pUlars of the central interspace is 17 feet. 
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the distance between the two middle pillars is 16 feet 10^ 
inches, the distance between the two back pillars is 16 feet 
11^ inches, and the distance between the two back half pillars 
or pilasters is 16 feet 11 inches. Then, to compare with this* 
take the distance between the pillars of the two side in- 
terspaces, the middle ones of which support the aide domes. 
In ttiese two interspaces of that to the l^t, looking towards 
the west, the distances between the two front pillars is 
17 feet ; the distance between the two middle pillars also 17 
feet; the distance between the two back pillars 17 feet 

I inch ; and the distance between the two back half pillars 
or pilasters 16 feet 11 inches. Of the domed interspace on 
the right side, looking west, tiie distance between the two 
front pillars is 16 feet 11^ inches; the distance between the 
two middle pillars is 16 feet 11 inches; the distance be- 
tween the two back pillars is 16 feet 11^ inches ; and the 
distance between the two back half pillars or pilasters is 
16 feet 11^ inches. The distances between the pillars in 
other two side interspaces vEuy &om 16 feet 11^ inches 
to 16 feet 11 inches, 16 feet 10^ inches, and 16 feet 9f 
inches. The above are the measurements of the distances 
between the pillars, taking the pillars in their tranwerte 
ranges from east to west, transverse as to the colonnade, 
but longitudinal as to the Ma^id. But if again we take 
the distances between the pillars &om north to south longi- 
tudinally to the colonnade, but in the transverse line of 
the Hasjid, we find that the distances between the pillars 
(including the interspaces between the pillars which support 
the central dome) vary as follows : measurements between 
the firont and middle ranges which run from north to south, 
(but measuring between east and west) 11 feet 7^ incheSj 

II feet 6f iDohes, 11 feet 7^ inches, 11 feet 8 inches, 11 feet 

8 inches, 11 feet 8 inches, 11 feet 8^ inches, 11 feet 7^ inches ; 
measurementfi between the central and back range of pillars 
(commencing from the north end) 16 feet 10^ inches, 16 feet 
10 ioohes, 16 feet 10 inches, 16 feet 9 inches, 16 feet 
9J inches, 16 feet 9| inches, 16 feet 10 inches, and 16 feet 
10^ inches; measurements between the back range of pillars 
and the back half pillars or pilasters, 11 feet 9 inches, 11 
feet 9^ inches, 11 feet 9 inches, 11 feet %^ inches, 11 feet 

9 inches, 11 feet 8 inches, 11 feet 8 inches, and 11 feet 
8 inches. It is thus proved that not only is the central 
interspace under the central dome not any larger than the 
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others, but also that the distance between no two pillars is 
aUke anywhere, but that they alt vary. This shows a very 
inaccurate and careless style of building. 

The interior marble backing, or the marble lining on the 
interior sides and back of this western colonnaded compart- 
ment of the Masjid, is divided into beautiful panels which 
have sculptured devices in their centres, some of these 
sculptured devices representing groups and wreaths, and 
bunches of flowers of most exquisite workmanship. 

At the centre of the western exterior wall, outside the 
Masjid and at the back of the kibla apse, there is a projeo< 
tion or tc^ of very peculiar form. "Hie central portion of 
it is a squared oblong figure, which is flanked on each side by 
a conjoined or amalgamated group of four thin shafts with 
snguiaT projections between them. 

On the lower ground, at the southern side of the Masjid, 
and adjoining it, there is an enclosed court entered by a 
gateway towards the east, and containing some handsome 
but low-sized, or not lofty buildings at its western end, which 
were probably used either as a serai for travellers or devotee 
visitors to the Masjid, or else may have been occupied in 
former times by the Mulla» and Muazzma belonging to the 
Masjid. 

From a small doorway and passage which goes off on 
each side, just inside the great arch of the gateway, one 
ascends a flight of stairs which leads up on to the top of the 
Masjid, — that is, on to the top of the gateway, and from thence 
to the roof of the side cloisters. From these stairs, short 
side passages lead off on to four pretty little arched niches 
or balconies with pentagonal backs, — two on each side of 
the gateway, one above the other. These arched niches or 
balconies have a pretty e£fect in the high front of the gate- 
way, and relieve the high sides of it from stdfbess. Again, 
at each western end of the aide cloisters, in the Masjid itself, 
there is a door which leads into a long passage at eatsh side 
of the central western pillared colonnaded compartment, or 

Slace of worship. From each of these side passages three 
oorways look into each end of the western pillared com- 
partment of the Masjid. Of these three doorways, on each 
aide, the central one is open, but the two lateral ones on 
either side are filled up with beautiful screens of perforated 
marble lattice-work of exquisite patterns. From each of 
these side passages a stair ascends to two upper chambers ; 
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and from these chambers again another stair ascends to the 
roof of the western end of the Masjid, where one comes face 
to face with the marble domes, which here, at close quarters, 
do not look at all so pretty as at a distance, but, as I said 
before, look something like great onions, or spinning tops, 
reversed, or the top of a great pepper box without the 
holes. 

Each of the four comer towers and the two side towers 
are surmounted by marble cupolas ; and at regular distances, 
on the summit of the side buildings, there are four beautiful 
little square-sided four-pillared white marble lanterns, or 
cupolas, which have a very pretty, light, and graceful effect. 
The summit of the gateway is also adorned with four simi- 
lar marble cupolas, supported on pillars, and also with the 
{formerly gilt-capped) pinnacles of four " guUdtttas" (or 
slender shaits) which run up the four comers of the front 
of the gateway. These numerous light and airy-looking 
marble cupolas produce a very exquisite effect on a bright 
moonlight night, at which time the Masjid may be seen in 
its greatest beauty. The summits of the walls are sur- 
mounted by crenelated red sandstone battlements. 

Erom the top of this Masjid one obtains one of the finest 
views of the interior of the fort, .the Taj, and the city of 
Agra, with the river Jamna winding past it. 

I stated, at the commencement of this description of the 
Moti Masjid, that I would give a translation of ike inscription 
which runs along the entablatures over the front row of pillars, 
on the inner front of the great colonnaded compartment, 
towards the western end of the interior of the Masjid. The 
following is a translation of the inscription, carefully made 
from the original by myself, with the assistance of a 
Munshi : — 

"This bright Edbd and second Tabernacle of Bliss is as 
superiorly luminous as the bright dawn of morning is in 
comparison to the dusk of the evening ; and the effect it 
gives is greater than that of the sun which dazzles the eyes 
on account of its brilliancy. Its firm foundations are equal 
to those of the heavens in height. Its towers are as benefit- 
showering as the rain-producing cloud canopy of Paradise. 
Its grand foundation indicates that it is a mosque set apart 
for adoration ; and its turrets are equal in brilliancy to the 
meridian sun when passing through the zodiac, and they 
surpass it in heiglit. Each of its slender flower-pinnacled 
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shafts is like a handful of brilliant stars clustered in a cir- 
cular galaxy, or like a fountain of benedcent rays emanat- 
ing Irom the sun. Each of its gilded pinnacles affi>rd8 light 
to the heavenly luminaries; and each of its resplendent 
arches resembles a lunar crescent, such as is hailed at the 
festival of ' Id.' On either side of it lies the fort, built of 
red sandstone, the citadel of Akbarabad, the walls of which 
are [to the Masjid] like the setting round asi adamant; and 
as the halo round the moon is a sure sign of a coming fall 
of beneficent rain, so also is this Masjid [thus surrounded] 
an emblem of blessing. It may be likened to a mansion 
of Paradise, or to a precious pearl; for no other Masjid 
is lined throughout with marble like this, and its like 
was never produced. Since the creation of the world, no 
parallel to it has ever appeared. Built by the command 
of the potentate, magnificent like Solomon, the emperor, 
the honorer of his friends, who maketh bright the counte- 
nances of the Muhammadan people, the founder of kingdoms, 
the king of kings, the shadow of God, the protector of the 
people, the prop of the kingdom. The earth being honored 
with his footsteps, and on account of his unshakeable justice, 
vies with [or emulates] the heavens; and on account of 
this inestimable possession, the heavens are compeUed to 
acknowledge the earth's superiority. Prosperity and wealth 
are always ready at his service. Both country and religion 
befriend him on account of the equal interest he displays 
towards them both. The zephyrs of Paradise crave the dust 
of this sanctuary. As the destroying fire of hell, so his sword 
cleaves his enemies. He is the upholder of the kingdom and 
justice. His victorious sword ever thirsts for the blood of 
the infidels. Heaven itself is subservient to him. The dawn 
of the sunrise is but as his mirror-holder. He is the sup- 
porting axis of the heavenly faith and of the laws, the admin- 
istrator of justice, the ornament of his kingdom, — Abu-al~ 
maza^r ShaAdb-^d-din Muhammad Sahib Qtrdn Sdni,* Shah 
Jahan Badahah Ohazi. 

" This building was completed in seven years, at the cost of 
three lacs of rupees, in the 26th year of his fortunate reign, 
in the year of the H^ra one thousand and sixty-three (1063). 

" God grant that the good intentions of this king, the 
defender of the Mth, may lead other persons to make 
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obeisance and pray for benefits at this hallowed place. O 
Lord of the Universe I Amen I" 

The Id G-ae op Agra. 

The Id Gab of Agra is situated on the south side of the city, 
near the village of Namner and the Sultanpur road, about 
half a mUe south of the magistrate's katcheri, and about a 
mile and a half to the south-west from the fort. 

This Id Gab was erected by Shah Jahan, and there is a 
tradition that it was built in/or(y days, — and for this reason, 
they say, there is no "farah" or pavement for worshippers 
to kneel on, there not having been sufficient' time within the 
forty days to lay it down. 

This, like the majority of the old public buildings of Agra, 
is built of red sandstone. The Masjid or Id Gab itself is 
169 feet in length by 40 feet in breadth. It has an 
octagonal tower at each of the four comers, and each of the 
towers is surmoimted by a handsome cupola rising consider- 
ably above the roof of the building. The entablature of the 
front is supported by six pillars, which consist of square 
masses of masonry, with the exception of the two middle 
ones on each side of the great central arch, which are cross- 
shaped. The central archway in front is 23 feet 9 inches in 
breadth exteriorly, and the kibla apse interiorly is 26 feet 
in breadth by 12 feet in depth, and the taj, or exterior pos- 
terior projection of the kibla apse projects outwardly 4 feet 
beyond the rear or west side of the Masjid, and is 14 feet 3 
inches in length. On either side of the interior kibla apse 
there are three re»«ssea, or six in all, the central one of each of 
which three is octagonal, and the other two are square-shaped. 
The front walls of the building are 9 feet 3 inches in 
thickness. At each side comer of the taj projection at the 
rear, or west side, of the building there is a slender shaft or 
*' gnl-dMa ;" these run up aloft and rise in height considerably 
above the building, — and each shaft is capped by a gracefid 
cupola. These two shafts or gul-dietas, with their cupolas, 
are very conspicuous, and are seen from a very long distance. 

The Id Gah stands in, and at the west end of, a great walled 
enclosure 566 feet in length b^ 629 feet in breadth, with 
one principal entrance gateway in the centre of the eastern 
side, and an octagonal tower 14 feet in diameter at each 
comer. The wall of this enclosure is 3 feet 4 inches in 
thickness. 
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There is no inscription of any kind now in the Id Gah, hut 
there may have been one formerly ; for, a few years ago, the 
building had fallen into a state of great disrepair, and was 
repaired, it is said, through the munificence of the Nawab 
of Eampur. 

Masjid in the Moti Baob. 

In the Moti Bagh there was once a very beautiful Masjid, 
which was built by 8bah Jahan. It still goes by that name 
among the natives, though it has now become a mere open 
unenclosed waste piece of ground. It is situated immediately 
at the back or east of the railway station, on the other side of 
the river firom Agra 

About two hundred feet to the east of this Masjid there is 
a square red sandstone building, with low towers at each 
comer, — but now altered into a European residence, and 
very much covered with plaster, — which is said, in former 
times, to have been a residence or palace built for a favorite 
Begam, named Moti Begam, of the court of Shah Jahan. This 
building and the ground belonging to it were originally sur- 
rounded by a wall, with towers at the coroers. Of the wtul and 
towers only a few vestiges remain, towards the east or back 
of the square building last above mentioned. 

The Masjid is situated about two hundred feet to the toeet 
of the square, building, but it ia doubtful whether it 
was originally included in the enclosure of the Moti Bagh 
at all. This Masjid now looks like a gateway, as thefarsh, 
or pavement, in front of it, and the baek or western wall of 
the Masjid itself, were cut through by a Mr. Mackenzie, who 
constructed the pontoons of the bridge at Agra, and lived in 
the square building before abovementioned ; and it was he 
who cut through the Masjid and made a gaietoaif of it. A 
ground plan and an elevation drawing of this accompany 
this report ; in it I have restored the Masjid to what it must 
have been in its original condition. 

It must once have been a very beautiful Masjid, — in fisiet, 
next in beauty to the Moti Masjid and the J&mai Masjid. 
Indeed, for its smaller size, I consider that it must originally 
have been almost more beautiful than the J&mai Masjid 
in some parts of its design. 

This Masjid is 60 feet in length by 30 feet in breadth. 
It is faced in front with red sandstone. It is surmounted 
by three very graceful full-bottomed domes. At each of the 
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four corners of the building there is an octagonal shaft, or 
Oul-dista, 2 feet 7 inches in diameter at hottom, which run 
up to a little above the top of the building ; and each of 
these octagonal corner shafts, or slender turrete, is surmount- 
ed by a beautiful lantern or domed cupola, resting on eight 
slender pillars, — and the base of these cupolas is broader 
than or spreading out from and beyond the narrow tops of 
the octagonal shafts which they surmount, and are supported 
by brackets, — which produce a very light and graceful eflFect. 
The central portion of the front of the building, which con- 
tains the grand central archway, projects about 3 feet for- 
ward from the rest of the buUding, and is about 1^ foot 
higher than the two side wings of the building, and this pro- 
jection is surmounted at each &ont side comer by a beautiful 
square-shaped four-pillared lantern, capped by a beautiful 
dome-shaped cupola. 

The whole front of ihe building is foced with red sandstone, 
which is beautified and embellished with sunken panels 
which contain exquisitely sculptured designs. The summit of 
the front wall of the building is surmounted by an entabla- 
ture or cornice from which beautifully 3Jid Jlortdly sculptured 
" kanguras," or crenelations, stand out in bold relief. There 
are two other lesser arched entrances into the Masjid, besides 
and on each side of the highest central arch, namely, an 
arched doorway in the front of each wing. A wall 3 feet 9 
inches In thickness, about 11 feet in height and about 6 feet 
in length projects forward, on each side, from each front 
comer of the building. 

This Masjid is 28 feet in mean height to the top of the 
walls. 

As I already mentioned above, the farsh, or raised plat- 
form in front of this Masjid, and the back or western wall 
of the Masjid were cut through in the centre by a Mr. 
Mackenzie, in order to make a gateway of it, and it con- 
sequently now looks more like a great gateway than a 
Masjid. 

I would wish here to remark that I consider that, in the 
Id Oah of Ala-ud-din Khilji at Repari, near Bhateswar, — 
in the Masjid of Humayuu at Kachpura, near Agra, — and 
in the Masjid of Shah Jah&u in the Moti Bagh, — we have 
three of the finest and best illustrations of the three greatest 
possible extremes, or contrasts, in the style and architecture 
of Masjid building. 
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The Mdht^z Mahal, couuohlt called the "Tjti Mahal." 

It will be lumecessary for me to give either the measure- 
ments or a description of this well known and beautiful white 
marble mausoleum, so famous for its exquisite mosaics, and 
noble dome, and lofty graceful minars, as General Cunnings 
ham informed me that he had already in hia pmseaaion a 
complete ground plan and sections and all measurements 
and particulars of this building. 

It will be sufficient for me to give the historical particu- 
lars shortly, as follows. This mausoleum was bnilt, or 
commenced to be built, in A. H. 1040, or A. D. 1630, by 
Shah Jah&u as a mausoleum for his favourite queen 
Mumt&z Mahal, alias Mumt&z Zaman, alias B4nu Begam, 
the daughter of Naw&b Asif Khan, Prime Minister of 
Jahangir, who was the brother of Nur Jah&n, the queen of 
Jahangir, and the son of Ghias Beg, alias Khwaja Aeeas, 
Itimad-ud-daulah, or High Treasurer of Jahangir, over whose 
remains the beautiful mausoleum of Itimad-ud-daulah is 
built. 

The building of the 2^ Mahal cost, according to some 
accounts, 1,84,65,186 rupees, and accordmg to other accounts 
8,17,48,026 rupees. It was completed in a period of upwards 
of seventeen or nearly twenty years. 

I need scarcely mention that this mausoleum fJso contains 
the remains of Shah Jah&n, and that it is situated, as is so 
well known, on the right hank of the river Jamna, about a 
mile and a quarter below the fori; of Agra. I cannot presume 
to say more on this subject, when I know that General 
Cunningham has both the materials at hand, and the ability, 
coupled with the experience of a practised archsBologist, to 
do it so much more justice than it would ever be possible for 
me to do. 

Natal Ganj, or the Gahj or Katra of Natab Salat Khan. 

This building, or rather great walled enclosure, is situated 
on the other side of the river Jamna from Agra, about a 
couple of hundred yards to the right hand or east side of 
the Nunihai road, beyond the Moti Ba^h and the modern 
railway station. It is at the present day commonly called 
" Naioal Qat0** which I take to be a corruption of Nawab 
OanJ, as it is said to have been built by a Kawab Salat 
Ehan in the time of Shah Jah&i. It was, at any rate. 
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most certainly built in the time of Shah Jah&n. It is also 
sometimes called (whether rightly or wrongly) " JFazir 
Khan'8 Katra." Now the question is whether " Natoad 
Salat Khan" and '* Wazir Khan" were one and the same 
person or not. Raja Bam, in his " Tamirai Agrah" calls 
this place " Katra Nawah Salat Khan " and " Nawal 
Gemj ; '' whereas Seal Chand, in his " Tafrih ul Imarat," 
notices no place by the above names, but he mentions a 
. " Bagh mat Katrak Wazir Khan " (a garden and Katra of 
"Wazii Khan), and he gives the full name of Wazir Khan, 
as " Alim-ud-din called Wazir Khan." , Now, in the title 
written on my Ground Flan of this great walled enclosure, 
I bare combined the two names, and called it the " OanJ or 
Katra of Naicab Wazir Salat Khan" I think, however, that 
there must be a mistake somewhere, and for the following 
reason. Across the road, or on the opposite side of the road 
from the great building or great walled enclosure in ques- 
tion, there is a sort of enclosed village called a " Katra ; " 
and immediately behind this, and between it and the river, 
and reachix^ to the bank of the river, there is a garden, 
containing a small garden palace, called " Wazir Khan ka 
JSagh " (which, by-the-bye, has been lately purchased by a 
native contractor in the Public Works Department). Be- 
sides the small garden palace which faces the river, there ia 
in the centre of this garden a high octagonal raised platform 
of masonry, surrounded by a stone railing, and ascended to 
by steps, and underneath this, below the surface of the 
ground, there is a great vaulted chamber, into which one 
descends by another series of steps. The enclosed village 
and garden last mentioned, I believe, must be the true Wazir 
Khan's Bagh and Katra. But in Seal Chand's account, he 
mentions 

*' •» the growid there are $eoeral towers with domes reaching 
to the akiea ! " The man must surely have been mad 1 
There is no such thing either in the Na^^ Gaig, alias Katra 
of Nawab Sal&t Khan, nor in the garden of Wazir Khan. 
At each of the four comers of the Nawal Ganj, alias Katra 
of Nawab Salat Khan, there is an octagonal tower, but 
neither " towers under ground," nor " domes reaching to the 
skies ; " while, again, in the garden of Wazir Khan there is. 
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as I before sidd» a high raised octagonal platform of voasonry, 
with a sunken vaulted chamber underneath it, and there 
are also two comer towers of moderate AMp^^t surmounted 
by cupolas, facing the river. 

It will therefore be better to call the great walled enclo- 
sure which I am about to describe either " Nawal Oanj," 
ox the " Katra of Xfatoab Salat Khcin" 

The dimensions of this great walled enclosure are 374 feet 
10 inches by 372 feet 7 inches, exterior measurement, 
exclusive of the outward projections of the towers and gate- 
ways. In the centre of the western and eastern sides there 
are grand gateways, each 40 feet 10 inches in breadth by 
35 feet 8 inches in depth, through. Each of these gateways 
projects 10 feet, outwardly, beyond the line of the wall. 
These gateways are faced with red sandstone outwardly 
and inwardly. The walls and four comer towers are of 
brick. The walls are lofiy, and are surmoimted by crenelat- 
ed battlemenia — the ttettal Jmiah to the tops of all old walls 
in India. The towers are octagonal, of which five and 
two half sides project beyond the walls, and one and two 
half sides are included in the thickness of the walls. 
These towers are 17 feet in diameter, and each of the 
exterior sides measures 7 feet. At the centre of the 
northern and southern sides of the great walled enclosure 
there is a high building (one on each side) 38 feet 3 
inches in breadth by 30 feet in depth, and these build- 
ings also project 4 feet 6 inches outwardly beyond the 
line of the walls. The thickness of the outer walls of the 
great enclosure is 3 feet inches, and of the walls of 
the towers 3 feet 3 inches. Along the whole of the 
inside of the four walls, in the interior of the enclosure, a 
double series of chambers runs their whole length, only 
interrapted by the two gateways, the two side buildings, and 
the entrances to the towers. These double series of cham- 
bers give an occupied width of 21 feet 9 inches on all sides, 
leaving an interior unoccupied area in the midst of the 
inclosure of 323 feet 10 inches by 321 feet 7 inches. There 
are eleven parallel double series of chambers (or twenty- 
two chambero in all) on the left hand, inner side, of each 
gateway, and ten parallel double series of chambers (or twenty 
chambers in all) on the right hand, inner side, of each 
gateway ; and there are eleven parallel double series of cham- 
bers (or twenty'two in all) to the right hand side interiorly* 
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and ten parallel double series of chambers for ttoenty in all) 
to the left hand side of each "aide building." Thus there 
are 168 chambers in all which line tbe sides in double 
series in the interior of this great walled enclosure. There 
are stairs ascending to the top of the roof near each tower, 
two pairs of stairs in each gateway, one pair of which ascends 
to the top of each gatetoat/, and the other pair ascends to the 
roofs of the side chambers on either side of the gateway ; 
and there is a pair of stairs in each side building ascending 
to the roof. 

The gateways of this great walled enclosure are very fine, 
and altogether the whole constitutes a very grand and im< 
posing mass of building. 

Opposite to the western gateway of this great walled en- 
closure, and about half-way between it and the public road, 
there is an ancient Masjid in a rery ruinous state, which I 
should say waa more ancient than the " Qat^" or " Katra," 

ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OP THE TIME OP AURANGZIB. 

Tbe Chihi ka Roza. 

This once beautiful but now sadly ruined and defSieed so- 
called " china" but in reality exteriorly glazed or enamelled 
mausoleum^ said by some to have been built by Afzel Khaa 
to the memory of Wazir ELhan Shirazi in the time of 
Aurangzib, is situated on the left bank of the river Jamna, 
opposite Agra, between the Zahara B^h of Babar and the 
Wazir Ehan ka Bagh, about half a mile to the north-eastern 
end of the pontoon bridge. It is a square building, with one 
groat central dome resting on an octagonal base. It mea- 
sures 79 feet each side exteriorly. It contains a beautiful 
central octagonal domed chamber 27 feet 10 inches in dia- 
meter, with four pentagonal arched recesses, and four square 
recesses with doorways leading to side passages. In the central 
octagonal domed chamber there are now two tombs made 
of brick, one of which is in the centre, and the other a little 
to one side, or on the west of the other. The central one is 
the larger, and the other lower and shorter. These 
brick tombs are said to have replaced two marble tombs 
which formerly existed, but which have been destroyed. 
Besides the above central chamber there are also four square 
chambers measuring 12 feet each side interiorly in each 
comer of the building, and four long-sbaped aide halls, or 
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anle-chambers, one in each side of the building, which are 
each entered from outside through a wide and iofty arch, and 
each of which measures on an average about 28 feet in 
length by 16 feet 11 inches or 16 feet in breadth ; but the 
northern and southern side halls are of a plain, oblong, rec- 
tangular shape, while the eastern and western, or iront and 
back, ones hare a pentagonal shaped recess or extension 
at each end measuring 4 feet 10 inches in depth by 10 feet 
9 inches in breadth. These four long aide halls or ante- 
chambers are open on their exterior sides, each being en- 
tered by a wide and lofty exterior archway in the centre of 
each tide of the building. All these nine chambers are con- 
nected with each other by side passages. From the north- 
western intwior comer of the southern side hall a narrow 
arched passage goes off in a diagonal direction, at an incline, 
downwards, and probably originally descended into the crypt 
below, but it is now bricked up at the lower end. At one 
side of the south-eastern comer chamber, and at the south 
side of the building, a stair ascends to the top of the building, 
but the entrance to it is now bricked up. There may indeed 
hare been other similar stairs, the entrances to which hare 
closed up in recent times. At each comer of the building 
there is a slender shaft or " cful-dista," which is probably 
twelre-sided or sixteen-sided, but shows only eight sides ex- 
teriorly. These comer shafts, or " gul-diataa" are surmount- 
ed by graceful flower-shaped capitals, which rise consider- 
ably abore the roof of the buildmg. On each side of the 
central side archways exteriorly there are three ornamental 
projections which run up the building, one of which 
three, namely, the outer one on each side of the arch- 
ways, is a half shaft, or narrow pilaster, showing three sides 
exteriorly. 

Underneath the building there is a great arched crypt, 
which may be entered through an archway under the side 
next the rirer. In this there were originally tombs, which 
hare been destroyed, or at least no longer exist. Tlteae were 
the real tombs, those in the upper octagonal chamber 
baring been merely intended as cenotaphs. This appears to 
be the usual custom in all Muhammadan mausoleums. 

This mauBoleum is situated on the rirer bank at the 
western side of a great enclosure of masonry, which mea- 
sures about 4i62 feet 9 inches Arom east to west by 323 
feet 11 inches from north to south. At the eastern side 
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there is a g&tevr&y, which is in a vei^ ruinous state, 40 feet 
6 inches in breadth by 31 feet 10 inches in depth. A low 
wall, now destroyed, of 2 feet 4 inches in thickness origiuallj 
flurrounded the enclosure on the northern, southern, and 
eastern sides. This wall stood upon the outer edge of a raised 
platfonn, or terrace, of masonry, about 16 feet in breadth, 
which runs round the sides of the enclosure. At each cor- 
ner of the river front there is a fine octagonal tower of red 
sandstoDe, sunnounted by a cupola, 26 feet 9 inches in 
diameter, and each of the exterior eight aides of which 
measured 11 feet. 

There is, however, a peculiarity in the form or course of 
the wall at the north-eastern comer of this enclosure which 
deserves notice. On the north side, at the distance of 253 
feet back, eastward, from the north-western comer, the wall 
turns inwardly, or southwards, at an angle greater than a 
right angle, for 61 feet. The wall then turns north-east* 
ward, at an angle greater than a right angle, for 112 feet, 
untU it meets the back or eastern wall of the enclosure. 
This jog in the wall, or turning inwards of the wall at an angle, 
at the north-eastern comer of the enclosure was evident- 
ly made purposely for the following reason : — Immediately 
to the north of the enclosure of the Chmi &a Jtoza lies the 
Zahara Bagh, which was constructed by Babar for one of his 
daughters (as described in a former portion of this report). 
Now, if the northern side of the enclosure of the Chini ka 
Roza had been allowed to run straight on eastwards, it 
would have run into the southern side wall of the Zahara 
Bagh. They had therefore at some point to make a jog in 
the wall of the enclosure of the Chmi ka Roza, or to turn 
it off backwards and southwards. Now, this is a plain proof 
(even if there were notplenty of other proofs) that the Chini ka 
Boza was built some time after, or posterior to, the Zahara 
Bagh and Mahal, and that therefore the Zahara Mahal is 
older than, or was built some time previously to, the Chini 
ka Boza. 

Under the wall and raised side terraces (before described) 
of the enclosure of the Chini ka Roza there are a series of 
arched or vaulted chambers, so that its enclosure may be 
said to be built on fuvbes of massive masonry. 

In front of the tomb on the n>e»tem side, next the river, 
there are the remains of a ghdt, or quag, of masonry, 60 
feet in breadth by 64 feet in length backward. 
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The Ckini ka £oza, being a maosolenm, is built exactly 
according to the points of the compass, i, e., due north and 
south and east and T^est, and not parallel to the course of 
the river ; whereas its next neighbour, the Zahara Bmgh 
and Mahal, was constructed simply parallel to the course of 
the rirer without any reference to the points of the com- 
pass ; and the two being close together, it was for this reason 
that the northern side of the enclosure of the Chini ka £oea 
(being the more recent structure ) would have run into the 
southern wall of the Zahara Bagh (which was there before 
it) if it had not been turned off backwards at an angle. 

A ground plan of the Chiai ka Boza and its enclosure 
(showing ail the particulars and peculiarities commented on 
above) will accompany this report. 

This mausoleum, as is well known, is fiw^ed outwardly 
with what is commonly called " Chma " (hence the name 
of the mausoleum), but in lealify with an exterior film 
or thin coating of glazing or etutmel, which is not China 
at all.* Moreover, besides being called " China" it is 
commonly supposed that this building is faced, or encased 
with, " China iitea," put on separately, as I}utch tiles 
would foe. But this is not the case ; for, from a mioute ex- 
amination of the bwldiag, I found that, though there were 
shallow lines of demarcation between the coloured patterns, 
or mere exterior superficial compartments of coloured designs, 
in some oases somewhat simulating Mosaic work, yet that 
the exterior glazing or enamelling of this building was all of 
one piece ; or, in other words, after the building was com- 
pleted, and covered outside with an outer coating of some 

* The thin onter coating which eoren the plaitn of the wEtlli of tlia Ckini ka Rota 
icoertalnh "tmamal," ukd aotfflatitff; Tor it hu oeiOierbeea baked dot borot, nornlyectad 
to ibt actum of flra id >d; wxj m mere glued coloured tilei woald h&ve beetu Tme glat- 
t^jT, in tlie proper leote of the word, ii a process whicb i* >ppUed to a subatance which haa 
^thtr been an^eated to a bati»ff Wt^ ai Id the e««e elpoArg, or to • red heat, m in tha 
caae of Chi**, In other wordi, the coarse material which imme^tel; DDderlies the thin 
•xterior fllm of eDamel on the Chiai ha Mota \t oeitber finely crjitalllted like Ckina, not 
eoaiMljr «rjA«nii«d like cmwiic tilm, dot haked red or bn>wn like poUtrg at hriek. The 
glued colonred tilea foaod on certain bailding« !□ ladis are troe camtic tiles, that i>, tile* 
nitjected to a red or iDcnDdescent heat until the sobatance has become crystallised, bnt not 
ftMed or melted (real China, on the other hand, baa been subjected to a J\ui*i/, jlsna^, or 
wulting heat); while other kinds of glued coloured tiles, such aa have been used for 
roofing, or tile-pi|>iDg id Aomanu, in some bnildiDgs in India, are of the same inbaUnce as 
baked potter;, and hare been fciitai' like brioks or cornman roofi^ tiles; bat the cem«nt 
or plaster which underHefl the tnam*t of the cxteriOT of the CAi'h ia Soia is neither the 
one nor the other, hut ia simpl; cement, or plaster or mcrtar, which has not been subjected 
to the action of Bre, and has subBequentlj been overlaid with a fllm or coating of enamel, 
tb« prooeaa ol the production or mauafactare of which could only be detenoined b; experi- 
ment. The enimelled exterior surfkce of the ChiMi ia Rowa way therefore be called 
MoaMfia, in contradistinction to "eocHlc," "aimilie," and "JUttd." 
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kind of durable plaster or cement, the glazing or enamelling 
process then began ; and this glazing or enamelling was put 
on in such a manner as to form one entire and connected 
sheet, or undiTided and indivisible whole (as much bo as the 
polished or glazy-looking surface is, which is often given to 
the fine, coloured, or toned plaster which lines the dining 
rooms of some houses in England, particularly in London). 
In other words, the thin outermost coating of the Chini ka 
Moza is genuine glazing or enamel, but has been laid on, not 
in bits, or separate pieces like tiles, but continuously, either in 
one connected sheet, or forming large entire sheets, wherever 
any part of the building presented an even unbroken 
surface ; but superficially divided into various compartmental 
designs of beautifiilaudrioh colours, representing flowered de- 
vices and zigzag chequer work — the richly-coloured flmoered 
devices being more like that which might be produced in 
China work, but the zigzag chequer work is so done as to 
simulate marble Mosaic work. There may have been parts of 
the exterior of the building, such as the border running round 
the summit, or parapet of the walls, or a border round the 
base of the building, which may have required separate 
glazed tiles to be laid on, or in which detached tiles, or separ- 
ate square flakr^, may better have served the purpose. But 
I treat of the general exterior of the building, and not of ex- 
oeptiona to the rule. Now, in proof of this, I may state that 
in numerous places this exquisite but thin exterior coating 
of enamel has fiallen off, and where iYi^ plaster or cement, or 
stucco, which was immediately underneath it, has remained 
pretty perfect, I observed that indented lines had been traced 
and marked afterwards with some black colour, thus forming 
the basis, or first rough tracings, of the designs to be after- 
wards followed out in laying on the enamel ; and on this 
prepared surface, on which the designs or patterns had 
thus been roughly first traced out — probably when the 
plaster or cement underneath was in a soft state — the 
glazing or enamel was then afterwards laid on in colours, 
according to the designs traced out. What a laborious 
and tedious operation this must have been, may well 
be imagined; and one is inclined to ask how they 
managed to keep one portion of the enamel already laid 
on from drying up and contracting before the next 
continuous portion was laid on, so as not to crack 1 To 
fix on coloured glazed tiles, which had already previously 
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been prepajod, to complete the various designs in parta, 
like Mosaio work, or patch work, 'ffould hare been 
nothing very difficult or wonderful, comparatively speak- 
ing ; but to glaze or enamel a whole building, in one 
continuous sheet] must have been an undertaking which 
baffles our imagination and ingenuity at the present day to 
conceive how it could possibly be done. Compared to 
this, there is nothing so very wonderful or admirable in 
the mere glazed coloured tiles, such as one sees on the 
front of the red sandstone palace of Janaogir in the fort 
of Agra, the Id Gah of AJa-ud-diu Khilji at Bepari, or on 
certfun buildings at Delhi. 

"With respect to the similarly beautifully ornamented 
Masjid of Aurangzib at Mathura, I must say that I feel 
considerable doubt as to whether the so-called China work 
in that building is composed of separate and distinct glazed 
coloured tiles at all. On the contrary, 1 am inclined to 
tbink that it may possibly turn out to consist of glazing or 
enameUing, in one unbroken sheet, as in the ease of the 
Chini ka Roza. 

Indeed, for that matter, although the art of making 
glazed coloured tiles has very much gone out of fashion, 
from their being seldom used or required now-a-dnys, never- 
theless glazed coloured tiles are, and can stiU be, made in 
India ; for example — by a Eumar, or potter, named Kam 
Baksh, father of Munna Lall, Agra, at Delhi, at Lucknow, 
and in the Punjab ; but to glaze ox enamel \Aki entire exterior 
of BkhmWm^ in one continuous sheet ia, I fear, a thing' which 
no one in India could now be found to be capable of doing, 
or to have any knowledge of. 

One pretty little piece of deception, or illusion, has been 
practised in tiie zigzag chequer work on one part of the 
Chini ka Boza. I have already mentioned that on each 
side of the great entrance arches in the centre of each 
side of the building there are three projections (t. e,, 
three on each side of each archway) which run up tiie 
building to the top, one of which three is a narrow half 
shaft, or half gul-diata, or pilaster, showing three sides 
exteriorly. These are ornamented with zigzag work of light 
and dark colours alternately, which is so skilfully managed 
that the shaft appears to have Jive sides (nay, if it were 
perfect, it wotdd probably appear to have seven), while in 
reality it haa only three. 
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The lower part of the sides of the dome above the base 
has been ornamented with blue glazing or enamelling, now 
Tcry much defoced and indistinct. 

The south-western corner of the mausoleum has entirely 
fallen down, and the crumbling fragments or debris of it 
lie scatt«red on the groand. Indeed, the whole of this 
mausoleum is in a most lamentably ruinous and crumbling 
condition, partly owing to natural causes, and partly 
hastened on by the meddling and destroying bands of men, — 
unfeeling, inconsiderate, selfish men, — who, in their mono- 
maniac cacoethes carpendi, consider the possesion of a bit 
of glazing or enamel, knocked oS by their own ruthless 
hands, to be of &r more paramount importance than the 
preservation of a building to which there is no equal or 
parallel anywhere in the world ! 

The sides and ceiling of the interior of the chambers of 
the building were originally ornamented by exquisite paint- 
ings of flowers and other designs on stucco work, but of 
this painting only a few famt traces are left, the interior 
of the buildmg baring been as equally badly used, injured, 
and ill-treated as the exterior. In fact, the interior of the 
building, to the shame of the authorities (whoever they are) 
be it said, has for some years past been inhabited by a native 
farmer or cultivator with his family and cattle, so that the 
whole of the interior of the building has become completely 
begrimed with smoke, soiled and defaced, and is generally in a 
filthily dirty condition, besides being here and there plastered 
up with mud and cowdang. 

Now as to the history of the Chini-ka-Roza. The 
common tradition in Agra is that it was built by J/zcU or 
Afzel Khan to the memory of Wazir Khan Shirazi, who, 
Afzel Khan, lived during the reigns of both Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzib. He is said to have been a favourite of Shah 
Jahan's, who t^onferred the title of JFazir upon him ; and 
there is a tradition to the effect that Shab Jahan used to 
say that he never heard Afzel Khan speak ill of any one I 
Now, as I said before, the Chini-kO'Iioza is said to have 
been built by Jfeel Khan to the memory of Wazir Khan 
Shirazi. But Afzel Khan also bore the title of Wazir, and 
he was also a natice of Shirazi So that Afzel Khan might 
be called Wazir Afzel Khan Shirazi. The question then 
arises. — Were not Wazir Khan Shirazi (to whose memory 
the Chini-ka-Roza was built) and {Wazir) Afzel Khan 
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(Shirazi,) (by whom the Chmi-ka-Soza was built) one and 
the same person ? 

But here again arises a difBculty I For Afzel Khan was 
asaaasinaied (literally treacherously clawed to death) near 
Pertabgarh,a.i a, lonely interview {a parley during a war 
against the Mahrattas), by Sivaji, the Hahratta chief; and 
then the Mahratta host (which was lyin^ watching ready in 
ambuscade) fell upon the now leaderlesa Mughal army and 
nearly anmhilated it, only a very small remnant of whom 
escaped. This happened during the reign of Aurangztb in 
the month of October 1659< 

Kow if Afzel Ehan was killed so far away &om Agra at 
Fertabgarh, is it likely that the few straggling survivors of 
his annihilated army would pick up his mangled corpse and 
bring it aU the way to Agra to inter it on the spot where 
the Chini-ka-Roza now stands ? This is hard to believe. 

Whose tomb or grave then is it over which the mauso- 
leum called Chini-ka-Bona is built P Could there also have 
been a Wazi/r Khan Shirazi as well as a (JFazir) Jfzel 
Khan (Shirazi) f Or may Waair Khan Shirazi possibly have 
been the father of Afzel Khan Or can have built the mau- 
soleum for htJTise^ during his life, as people have been 
known to do sometimes P But surely then^ in the latter 
case, he would not have had the sarcophagus, or tombstone^ 
also ready in its place, covering an empty, tenantless 
grave, — a grave with no corpse in it, — a meaningless sepulchre 
of pretemie P 

Seal Ghand, in bis TaJrih-iil-Imarat, says that this 
mausoleum (which he calls Roza Naiedb Afzel Khan) 
was built <^ter the death of Jfzel Khan, and that ^zel 
Khan was interred in it ; while Raja Ram, in his Tamirat 
Agrahy says that it was built by Afzel Khan to the memory 
of Wazir Khan Shirazi I But I fear that very little depend- 
ence can be placed on the wind-bag compositions of natives 
of the present day, who spin out pages upon pages of mere 
windy emptiness with as little authentic matter as possible, 
simply in order to gain the "favour*' of some ** Imrra Sahib'* 
to whom their fulsome and flatulent e<»npositions are usually 
dedicated. 

I am really beginning to doubt whether any one ever toas in- 
terred in the Chmi-ka-Boza ! Ferhaps a reference to the writ- 
ings of travellers and native chroniclers of the time td Shah 
Jahan and Aurangztb might throw some light on this subject. 
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The Jouua ob Jahai Masjid ov Aoka. 

It would be unnecessary for me to undertake to describe 
tbis building, as General Cunningham had Edready, some 
time ago, secured the measurements of it and executed a 
ground plan and sections of it. It was built by Jahanara 
Begam, the daughter of Shah Jahan and the sister of 
Aurangzib. A long inscription on this Masjid concludes with 
a statement that it was completed in the year of the Hijra 
"1068" (A. D. 1650}. 

The great peculiarity of this Masjid consists in its three 
e;reat Kdl-bottomed domes without necka, shaped like 
balloons reversed, and bmlt of red sandstone, with zigzag 
bands of white marble circling round them. Its grand 
gateuMy was pulled down by the British authorities during 
the mutiny. 

The Jumma Masjid of Agra, as is well known, is situated 
opposite the Delhi Gate of the fort, between which and 
the Masjid there is the walled enclosure called the Tri- 
polia, which formerly constituted a screen between the 
Masjid and the fort, but is now used as a market. Hiis 
TripoJia is now about to be cut through by the Bajpootana 
State Eailway. 

MiSCBLLANBOVS RbMAISS, OB THOSE WHOSE OAIOIN IS HOT WBLL 
AniHEHTICATSD. 

The Kalan Masjid ( i. e., Cfreat Moegue ) is utuated in 
the city of Agra in the " Sahan Katra, opposite to the 
present Medical School, and not far irom St. John's Mis* 
sionary College. I believe it to be the oldest Masjid in 
Agra. It is in that style of architecture which we may 
call the trantition style which connects the Fathan with 
the Mughal styles. It has Jive domes ; the central one is 
larger than the oth^s, and I may give some idea of its style 
and shape by saying that, although it is very plain ( being 
built of brick and plaster), it might almost be said to 
be a sort of rude miniature derivation from the style of 
domes whose origin may perhaps at a hazard be traced to 
the great masterpiece dome of St. Sophia at Constantinople ; 
or to describe the, in comparison, humble and lowly central 
dome of the Kalan Masjid more particularly by itself, it 
may be said to be a dome standing on a perpendicular- 
sided base, which does not bulge beyond it, and which is 
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oomposed of, or perforated by, a series of small arches, 
some of which are open, and others have been bricked 
up. 

This Masjid is certainly at any rate the oldest-looking 
Masjid about Agra, and is in a very ruinous state. It is 
built of old Hindu bricks of larger size and of a flatter shape 
than the bricks generally used in such buildings. The 
eastern &ont of the building was originally faced with red 
sandstone, most of which has fallen off. 

I believe this Masjid to have been originally ( at the time 
it was built) the one great Masjid of Agra. It is said to 
have been built on the site of a garden mansion of Hiraman, 
a Hindu, some few small firagments of whose more ancient 
buildings are stUl lying scattered about among the dSbria of 
the ruined part of the Masjid, one of which, a broken 
stone bracket, representing an elephant with human figures 
on it, was built into a small ohabutra in front of the Masjid, 
and which I had taken out and brought to the Agra Museum. 
I have not as yet been able to ascertain from any native 
authorities in Agra who was the reputed builder of this 
Masjid ; but I should not wonder if it were as old as the 
Lodi dynasty. I myself have reason to believe that it was 
built by Sikandar Lodi, and that (as I before hinted) it was 
the first great mosque that was ever built in Agra. 

One respectable Muhammadan in Agra, of whom I made 
enquiries respecting it, said that he fancied it might have 
been built by Aurangzib ; but that ia altogcAher impoasible, 
the style and construction of the Masjid bemg &r too <mcient 
for such a modem date as the reign of Aurangzib I 

This building has several smaller buildings connected 
with it; but the dimraisionB of the Masjid itself are as 
follow: length 128 feet, breadth or depth backwards 33 
feet 9 inches ; mean breadth of back wall without the inner 
projections 5 feet 2 inches; length of taj at the back of 
the kibla apse 18 feet, and which projects 1 foot beyond 
the rear or western side of the Masjid. In the inner side 
of the back wall there are five recesses, 4 feet 4 inches in 
breadth, the four side ones of which apparently originally 
had little open arches pierced through their tops for the 
sate of light. These recesses are square-backed. The cen- 
tral ox fifth recess, which is that of the kibla apse, is arched 
over and has a pentagonal or five-sided back. The entab- 
latiu^ of the front of the building is supported on four 
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Bqoare-ahaped masses of masonry with projections at back in 
toe front of each wing, and two central cross-shaped masses of 
masonry on either side of the great central arch. Between 
these, and hetween them and the sides of the building, there 
are altogether five archways, of which the oentral one is the 
highest ; but, although the central dome is the lai^est, the 
central ea-chtoay is not any wider than the rest, the whole 
of the five archways measuring tbe same in breadth, namely, 
13 feet 4 inches. At each interior end of tbe Masjid there 
is a recess corresponding to those at the back. These end 
recesses were probably originally doorways, but are now 
filled up with brick- work ; that at the northern end of the 
Masjid probably passed under a flight of stairs into a small 
domed building adjoining which was formerly used as a 
Taahih Khana. A flight of stone stairs runs up at the side 
of the northern end of the Ma^id, and leads on to the roof. 
Immediately adjoining this there is a small domed building 
or TMbih Khana before mraitioned which has now threes but 
had originally four low hemispherical domes. 

There is the remains of a great /arsh or raised'paved 
platform in front of the Masjid, 130 feet in breadth by 
about 188 feet in lengtii. On the south side of this /arah 
at pavement, and projecting fr^sm it, there is a carious trian- 
gular-shaped building which was formerly used as a 
Muazzm'a house, and which contains two cross-shaped cham- 
bers oddly placed, awry in respect to each other, and which 
it would at first baffle any man's brains to make a ground- 
plan of, until he had gained some conception of tbe actual 
twisted position of these two chambers. This triangular 
building measured 34 feet 4 inches on its northern side, 
47 feet 6 inches on its south-western side, and 30 feet 
at its eastern end. In the western comer of this curious 
little building a flight of stairs leads up to a small balcony 
shaped like a square bay window supported on brackets, and 
surmounted by a dome-shaped canopy which projects out- 
wardly from the back wall ; a second mght of steps ascends 
from the southern interior aide of the second chamber up 
to another similar little balcony There is also the remains 
of a third flight of steps at the eastern end of this triangular 
building which originally ascended to the roof. Beyond 
this, and still farther to the east and on the same (or south- 
em) side of tbe^r»A, or raised pavement, there is a curious 
triangular projection or addition to the fanh, measuring 
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67 feet in length on one side* 60 feet on tiie other, 38 
feet 6 inches in breadth at the lower end, and 11 feet in 
breadth at the upper end. A small flight of steps leads up 
to this triangular platform from the ground below at its 
eastern end. I beUeve that these two triangular projections 
from the southern side of the farah, or raised platform, in 
front of the Hasjid were probably originally mtended as 
slanting buttresses, or breakwaters, to preserve the platform 
of the Masjid from the erosion of the water during the 
rains in a deep nulla or raTine which runs close by to the 
south side of the Maqid. 

On and towank the front portion of the forth or plat- 
form in front of the Masjid, there is the remains of a nauz, 
or tank, the sides of which measured 30 feet by 27 feet. 

Between the small triangular Muazzin's house, containing 
the curious twisted chambers (before mentioned), and the 
Masjid, there is a short connecting wall, 16 feet 9 inches 
in length and 3 feet 7 inches in thioknese, and in the inner 
side of this wall there are three small arched recesses. 
Now I beliere tiiat on the northern side of the platform of 
the Masjid, a corr^ponding wall on a similar plan, with 
small arched recesses on its inner side, originally ran from 
the north-eastern comer of the Tasbih Kkana to the eastern 
termination of the far»h or platform. This wall I have 
therefore restored in the ground plan. 

A ground plan of the Maqid accompanies this report 

Amcibnt Havah (hbak the Kalan Masjid). 

About 260 feet distant to the e<at of the Kaldn Masjid, 
but now surrounded by houses, there is a lofty btdlding sur- 
mounted by a vast dome of extraordinary diameter, which 
was originally a Samam connected with the Masjid. The 
whole style of this building agrees so veil with that of the 
Masjid, that I have not the slightest doubt that it was built 
contemporaneously with it, and in connection with it. 

This building is 60 feet in length by 34 feet in breadth, 
exterior measurement. The great dome which surmounts 
it is of the low hemispherical kind, or of an even-rounded 
hemispherical shape. This great dome is no less than 23 
feet in diameter interiorly and probably 30 feet in diameter 
at its base exteriorly. The interior dimensions of the Ma- 
mam are 46 feet 6 inches by 23 feet 3 inches, but the two 
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ends are somewhat narrowed interiorly into a pentagonal 
shape. The walls of the £ront and back, or long sides of 
this building, are 5 feet 4 inches in thickness, and th(»e 
at each end of the building are 6 feet 6 inches in thickness, 
but the comers of the building are of much greater and of 
enormous thickness. There were originally ttoelve entrances 
into this Mamam, but th^ are now built up, with the ex- 
ception of the central one on the north side. 

This Samam is now used as a worluhop by men who 
make fireworks. A ground plan acoompanies this report. 

The Masjid of Shah Vilayat is situated in that qaarter of 
Agra called the Nai-ki-Mandi. 

It is a mosque of comparatiTely small dimensions, but 
it is interesting from the fact tiiat it is currently believed to 
bare been built in the time of Babar. There is no doubt, 
at any rate, that it is at least aa old as the time of Kum&yun. 
It is thus probably the oldest existing Masjid in Agra, next 
to the Kalan Mayid^ which, as I before stated, I believe to 
have been built in the time of Sikaudar Lodi, Hum&yim's 
Masjid at Kachpura (before described) being more properly 
out of Agra. This Masjid is named after a canonized 
Muhammadan saint, or fagtr^ who was considered a very 
holy man by the Muhammadans of the period.* 

The archways or arches of the doorways or entrances 
into this Masjid are remarkably low, more like the archways 
into a vault ; and connected with (or rather to account for) 
this fact there is the following legend. It is said that, in the 
time of Shir Shah Sur, a camel driver in the service of Shir 
Shah, arriving with his camels &om a journey during the 
rainy season, stopped and rested at this mosque, which was 
then in a waste and lonely unoccupied spot surrounded by 
jimgle; for the more recent city of Akburabad was not 
then in existence. But the camel driver did more; he 
entered the sacred precincts of the mosque itself, and com- 
menced to stable his camels inside it within the arches of the 
mosque. The SMnt or/agtr. Shah Vilayat, who was present, 
expostulated with the camel driver on the act of sacrilege he 
was committing. The camel driver replied — " I am the king's 
(ShaJi's) servant, and these are Iiis majesty's camels." "Hie 
fagir then replied — " I am the servant of Allah, and I also am a 

* I nndfntaDd that a complete hUtory of Shsh ViUjat him >«1f would ba obtaiokble 
Id Agra, but 1 do not ooniider it k niceuarj item to bring iato a report of tbii kind. 
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Shab, and this mosque belongs to me." The camel driver then 
went and caused his royal master Shir Shah to be informed 
that a certain fa^vr bad objected to his camels taking 
shelter from the rain in a small mosque. Shir Shah is then 
said to have replied, " Oh I let the old fai^r talk on, and 
never mind what he says!" The camel driver then went 
back and stabled his camels in the mosque. The saint is 
then supposed to have cursed the camel driver, or at least 
to have threatened him with the vengeance of heaven. 
Presently the mosque commenced to sink bodily in the 
earth, until the tops of the two side arches bad stmk down 
to a level with the ground and were almost out of sight, 
and only the top part of the central arob, just above the 
spring of the arch, was visible. The fa^ then put his 
Moulder under the central arch and called out " Enough I 
Stop I" and the mosque ceased sinking. But the sinking of the 
mosque bad enclosed and pressed down the camels so com- 
pletely that thej^ could not get out, and were, in a manner, 
unmuied or buried alive. In the morning, a report of this 
miracle having got circulated abroad, men came to extricate 
the camels; but the incarcerated victims were foxmd to 
be dead, and the arches of the mosque bad simk so low, 
and so close to the ground, that the men who came could 
only manage to creep in through the central arch, and had 
not only to dig away the ground under the arches, but had 
actually also to cut the camels up piecemeal before they 
could get them out. 

In front of the south-eastern comer of the Masjid, and 
built out from the wall at that point, there is a smidl low 
platform, or chabutra, or a low square-shaped seat, about 
4 feet 6 inches in width, and projecting 6 feet 8 inches from 
the wall. Connected with this, there is the following tradi- 
tion: — 

It is said that on one occasion Shaikh Salim Chishti 
came from Fatehpur Sikri, and on bis arrival at Agra 
entered the mosque of Shah Vilayat in order to rest there. 
Shah YUayat was then sitting on the low seat (above 
mentioned) in front of his Masjid. As the seat was then 
not wide enough for two people to sit on at once. Shah 
Vilayat immedmtely rose up in order to let Salim Chishti 
sit down. But, wonderful to relate, this point of etiquette 
was very soon settled by a miracle ; for the seat, of ite own 
accord, began suddenly to widen out, until it attained to a 
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sufficient breadth for two people to sit on. Now, tluB 
miracle, if it occurred at all, muat have occurred in the 
time of Akbar ; therefore it follows that Shah Yilayat must 
hare lived from the time of Babar till the time of Akbar, 
a thing which may be just possible, but is not at all probable 1 

So does a dearth qf truth emd apirituality ever produce 
its ready crop of miracles. If we have not winking pic- 
tures and liquifying blood in India, we have at least moving 
mosques and turning tombs, and lions coming out of lying 
faqira' sleeves I {hi the latter remarks, I refer also to two 
other miraculous legends current in Agia.) 

There is nothing else very remarkable about this mosque. 
It is plainly built of brick and mortar, fsused with plaster, and 
luis three domes of that style belonging to the transition pe< 
riod before mentioned, which connects the later Fathan 
with the earliest Mughal architecture. The central dome 
(which is the largest) is, however, remarkable on account of 
its being built on exactly the same principle as the central 
dome of the Kalan Maajid (before described), namely, it is 
a dome built upon small open arches, which pierce the neck 
of the dome, and give light to the interior. 

There is a range of buildings for the accommodation of 
worshippers and devotees connected with this mosque ; and 
also an octagonal-domed building containing the tomb of 
Shah Yilayat standing near to, but detached firom, this 
mosque. The former of these buildings is of much more 
modem date than the mosque itself. 

The dimensions of the mosque itself are — ^length 46 feet 
S inches, breadth 18 feet 8 inches. It has three low arch- 
ed entrances in its eastern firont, the central one of which is 
Uie highest and broadest, it being 9 feet 8 inches in 
breadth, but only 5 feet 8 inches in height ; and the central 
chamber to wMch it enters is somewhat upwards of 12 
feet square interiorly. The inner recess of the kibla apse is 
square-backed, and only 2 feet 8 inches in width ; but the 
taj or exterior central projection at the back of the building 
is 16 feet 6 inches in length, and projects 1 foot 1 inch 
beyond the back wall. The two side archways are very 
low and narrow, being only 6 feet in height, one 3 feet 
7 inches in width, and the other 3 feet 6 inches in width. 
But, while the broad but very low central arch is the 
original one which is said to have sunk down to its present 
level, the two present small aide arches are said to have 
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been constnioted afterwards ; and it is said that they were 
eui through the wall qfler the Masjid had sunk down until 
the tops of the original aide arches which first existed had 
become visible, or were on a lerel with the ground ; the 
original side arches having been, as is usual, much lower and 
smaller than the central arch, in consequence of whicb they 
disappeared altogether before the central arch had sunk 
quite so low. Hence, according to the tradition concerning 
them, the present side arches were aftervoards cut through 
the wall, wer and on the t&p of the original sunken side 
arches. The two side compartments or chambers are each 
about 12 feet square. The walls of this Masjid are about 3 
feet in thickness, 

From the north-eastern comer of the Masjid, a long modern 
building, OF serai, or rather a pillared cloister, 64 feet 5^ inches 
in length and about 11 feet in breadth, runs eastwards. 
A wall 9 feet 9 inches in length then runs southwards, until 
it meets a small gateway bmlding facing the Masjid, which 
is solid outside, but is supported on four pillars, 3 feet 
apart, inside, and which gateway building is 11 feet 8 
inches in length by 9 feet 6 inches in breadth, and of which 
the doorway on the outer side is only 3 feet 8 inches in 
width, lliere is another cloistered building to the south- 
east from the Masjid. It was, no doubt, intended to fonn a 
cloistered court round the eastern, northern and southern 
sides of the farsh in front of the Masjid. The buildings last 
mentioned are, however, quite modem additions to the 
Masjid. 

Then standing by itself, to the south-east of the Masjid, 
and distant 11 feet 8 inches &om the south-eastern comer 
of the Masjid, there is a circular, or rather octagonal-domed 
mausoleum, which contains the tomb of Shah Vilayat him- 
self. This mausoleum is 74 feet 8 inches in circumference, 
and 22 feet 1 inch in diameter. The dome of this mau- 
soleum is supported on eight square red sandstone pillars, 
1 foot 7 inches square, thus leaving an interior circular cham- 
ber 8 feet 11 inches in diameter. This mausoleiun is 
built exteriorly of red sandstone. It contains a single 
tombstone of red sandstone, which covers the remains of 
Shah Yilayat. This mausoleum was probably built aftw 
the restoration of Humaylin. 

A gronnd plan of the Masjid and nutusoLeum accom- 
panies this report. 
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This interesting and mysterious Masjid is ud fortunately 
eoing to ruin. The interior side of the western wall of the 
Masjid is year by year crumbling down, and I much fear 
that if there is another year of such heavy and continued 
rains as we have had this year, the supports of the roof and 
domes of the Masjid will be weakened, and that then the 
roof will fall in. This would be a great pity ; and as it 
would not coat much to repair the whole of it (probably not 
more than about Bs. 200 at moat), I would ^g to surest 
that the Government might perhaps authorize the local 
authorities to lend their assistance in repairing this Masjid, 
which might be done partly from the surplus funds derived 
fcQta. the rents of the shop-stallB connected with the other 
larger Masjids in Agra. 

Mamid Mokbanhisah. 

In that part of the west of Agra called Loha-ki-mandi, 
at one side of tlie street leading to the Bhartpur road, and 
sear the Changa-modi Oate, there is a beautiful three-domed 
mosque built of red sandstone and called the Jtfa»;id Mo- 
khatmiaan (which means a Masjid built for eunuchs). I 
consider this to be the most beautiful little Masjid in Agra. 

It is very tastefully, neatly and prettily built of pale red 
sandstone, and Uie domes are of solid stone. High up in 
the back, or west wall of the Masjid, there are two large win- 
dows, filled with beautiful perforated stone lattice work, which 
give a handsome, rechercM, and light appearance to the back 
of the Masjid. This Masjid is rather less in size than the 
Akbari Maajid, but about the same size as the Masjid of 
Motamed Khan. It would be well worthy of being photo- 
graphed as a specimen of the best style of this kind of 
architecture. 

This Masjid was originally built for tbe use of eunuchs, 
and is still principally frequented by them, many of whom 
live in the neighbourhood. 

There is an interesting tradition connected with the 
building of the Masjid Mokhannitan. It is said that there 
was a eunuch named Yattma who was a very righteous num 
and who lived in the time of Akbar. It so happened during 
those times that no rain fell from heaven on aooouut of the 
sins of the people, and consequently all the people were in 
great straits and could not get any provisions whatever 
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ftnywhere. At last Akbar sent few sftiota and righteous 

Con* to pray to Ood that He might send rain from 
ren. But their prayers were not answered. At last some 
persons informed the king that imless he would take advice 
firom Tatima, the eunuch, as to what should be done 
in such an emei^UOT, nothing could be done. Accord- 
ingly Akbar sent for Tatima, and told him to pray to God 
for uie good of his people. The eunuch prayed to Ood, and ' 
the rain descended, and ererything was &eeh and in plenty. 
Then the king wanted the eunuob to ask whatever he desired 
as a reward. But Tatima revised to take anything. At 
last, when the king insisted that he should ask something, 
then the eunuch said it would be better for the king if he 
would huild something hy which both the king's and his 
name should be perpetuated. Consequently the king built 
this mosque in commemoration of that great event. 

The dimensions of this Masjid are 51 feet in length by 
19 feet 9 inches in breadth, minus the outer projections of 
the comOT towers and the outer projection of the " taj *' 
behind the kibla apse. The " taj " projection at the back or 
west side of the Masjid is 11 feet 3 inches in length and 
projects 1 foot outwardly. There is an octagonal tower at 
each front comer of the Masjid, showing five and a half 
Bides exteriorly at the base, and each of the sides of these 
octagons measuring 2 feet 7 inches. The central archway 
of the front of the mosque is 9 feet 11 inches in width, and 
the central dhamber or compartment to which it enters is 
13 feet 10 inches square, with a pentagonal-backed arched 
kibla apse, or recess, in the centre of the inner side of the 
west wall, 4 feet 4 inches in breadth. The " mimbar " or 
pulpit is in the north-western corner of this oentraJ cham- 
ber. The dome over this central chamber is the largest and 
the highest. The two interior side archways between the 
central chamber and side chambers are each 10 feet in widtb. 
The two exterior lateral front arches (one on each side of the 
central fnmt arch) are each 7 feet 11 inches in width. The 
northern and southern side or end chambers are each 
12 feet 7 inches square ; each with a square-backed recess in 
the centre of the back wall, 4 feet in width. In the hack or 
western wall of the Masjid, at a height of about 6 feet 6 inches 
from the floor interiorly (but at a much greater height from 
the ground outside) there are two large windows, or openings 
for Ught, filled with beautiful perforated stone lattioe-work. 
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one over each of the last named baok recesses of the sida 
ohfffiibers. In the centre of each end of the Masjid there ii 
a doorway, 4 feet in width. 

The Masjid stands on the western end of a raised platform 
of masonry 88 feet 2 inches from east to west by 95 feet 
&om north to south. There is a low flat-roofed entrance 
way in the centre of the eastern side of the raised phitform 
11 feet 6 inches in width, and 10 feet 10 inches in depth, 
firom the centre of the inner end of which a narrow doorway, 3 
feet 6 inches in width, leads to a flight of steps which ascend 
for the distance of 10 feet inches until they reach the upper 
level of the platform. 

In the centre of the platform, 11 feet 8 inches distant 
from and in front of the Masjid, there is a haue, or tank, 
19 feet 4 inches square. At the centre of the south side of 
the platform there is a building 15 feet 3 inches in length 
by 11 feet in breadth. At each of the four comers of the 
plal^orm there is an octagonal tower about 10 feet 6 inches 
to 11 feet in diameter; 

A ground plan of this Masjid will accompany this report. 

The " Mbhtas Kuah-xa-Bagh." — Site op the ihtshdbd Madsoleuh 
OF Shah Jau^n. 

The " Mektab Khan-ka-£agh " was shortly noticed by me 
b^ore in my description of the neighbouring Chakar 
£agh,*' the site of Babar's garden-palace, and the Masjid 
of Humaytln in the village of Kachpura, which is close by. 

This garden enclosure, now a mere waste piece of ground, 
though it now bears the name of Mehtdb Khan, is, without 
doubt, the site on which Shah Jah^ intended to have built 
a mausoleum for himself, to correspond to that of his queen, 
namely, the Taj Mahal opposite. It is situated on the other 
side of the river, exactly oppoaiie to the Taj. The Walls of 
this enclosure are now razed to the ground, with the excep- 
tion of a few small fragments ; but two octagonal front comer 
towers on the bank of the river still remain,— one of them 
in a very perfect condition (surmounted by a cupola), and 
the other in a very ruined and dilapidated condition. The 
perfect tower is the one at the south-eastern comer of this 
enclosure, facing the north-eastern comer tower of the en- 
closing waU which surrounds the Taj. These towers are 
built of red sandstone. The originally walled enclosure. 
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now known by the name of the Mehtab Khan-kciSagh, is 960 
feet in length baok from the river, by 967 feet in breadth 
parallel to the river. At the centre of the river front there 
u a gh&t or quay of masonry 80 feet in length by 39 feet 
in breadth, with ateps on each side leading down to it, and 
a. second pair of flights of steps again descend from the front 
of the gh&t to the rirer. To the rear of and above this ghAt 
(on the raised platform of groand above) there is the site 
of a building 66 feet in length by 30 feet in breadl^. 
The site of this building overrides, or is superimposed 
upon, the centre of the firont side of the site of a huge, 
cucular, or rather broad oval, building, or range of build- 
ing, 250 feet in diameter from east to west, and about 
217 feet 6 inches in diameter from north to south ; tiie 
actual site of the circular or oval range of building oc- 
cupying a space of 25 feet in breadth all round the oval, 
thus leaving an empty space loitkin the oval of 200 feet 
from east to west, by 167 feet 6 inches from north to south. 
But the interior diameter, from north to south, is lessened, 
or cut into, by 2 feet 6 inches, inner projection, of the site 
of the square building before mentioned, which stands on 
the front or south side of the oval, and also by the site of 
another building, in a similar position, on the inner or north 
side of the oval. The site of the building on the northern 
side of the oval measured 60 feet from north to south, 
by 60 feet from east to west, and, as it is even with the 
outer edge of the oval on its northern side, it thus projects 
26 feet within the oval, or into the central space within 
the ring of the site of the oval range of building, whi<^ 
(aa I said before) is 26 feet in breadth. Now, I believe 
this oval ring, or site of an oval range of building, 26 feet 
in breadth, represents the actual site, or first beginnings of 
the foundation, of the mausoleum which Shah Jaban intend- 
ed to build for himself, but which was put a stop to by his 
forced abdication, and the premature accession of Aurangzib. 
If then we may judge, by this great oval site or foundation, 
of what kind of bmlding was probably intended to be raised 
on it as a mausoleum for Shah Jahan, we may imagine its 
plan to have been that of a great oval cloistered building, 
covering and enclosing an area of 250 feet by 217 feet, and 
containing a smaller building in the eentre probably in the 
form of a handsome lof^ pillarod building several storeys 
in height, and surmounted by a stone cupola or canopy-shaped 
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roof supported on columns, and in the centre of thia last, 
under cover, would have been the actual tomb of Shah Jahaou 

Now, a design of this kind would be altogether un-lnditui, 
or not the least like anything that was ever built in India, 
but the idea has many Italian characteristics about it, and 
it was no doubt altogether the design and conception of an 
Italian. Such a design indeed woidd have had something 
Romcm, something Lydian, and something Etruscan about 
it. It would hare been like a Colosseum, with a Lydian 
tomb in the centre and with a grand gateway, in keeping, 
on the northern side of the great oral (furthest from the 
river), and a grand pavilion od the southern side of the 
great oval (fadug the river). 

I have made a conjectural and ideal drawing of what 
I should conceive the form and design of the separate 
mausoleum of Shah Jahan must have been intended to be, 
judging by the ground-plan of it, which may still be traced 
on the ground. 

Three hundred and thirty feet, in a straight central line, 
to the rear or north of the great oval there is a site of a 
square building which measured 62 feet from east to west, 
by 50 feet &om north to south. Then, at the distance of 
360 feet, in a direct line north or to the rear of the site 
last above mentioned, the site of the great entrance gateway 
of the walled enclosure which formerly surrotmded the 
whole commences, which entrance gateway was in the 
centre of the northern side of the great waUed enclosure. 
What remained of the traces of the site, or foundations, of 
the gateway measured 67 feet in width from east to west, 
and 30 feet in depth &om north to south. There are also the 
traces of two other comer towers, one at each end corner of the 
northern side of the great enclosure, or, in othCT words, at 
the north-eastern and north-western comers of the enclo- 
sure ; in the centre of the site of the north-eastern tower 
there is a well. 

Kext, to come to the aides of the enclosure. Near the 
centre of each side of the great enclosure, that is, on the 
eastern and western sides, at 636 feet from the southern end, 
imd 330 feet £rom the northern end of the endosure, there 
is the site of a building. Eadi of the sites of these two side 
buildings measured uie tame, namely 100 feet £rom north 
to south, by 61 feet from east to west. The western one of 
these two side buildings was no doubt a Masjid. Thus 
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tbeeetwo side buildings were, no doubt, originally intended to 
correspond to tbe two aide buildings of tbe Taj enclosure 
OTer the river opposite, one of which is a mosque. 

Outside the enclosure, at a distance of 12 feet irom the 
western side of it, a little to the north-west of the south- 
western front comer tower, and a short distance from the 
river bank, there is a hauz, or tank raised on a platform of 
masonry, and beyond it, in a line> there is a range of no less 
than nine wells, with an equal number of small cisterns 
behind them, all united together by a raised platform of 
masonry, to which a flight of steps ascends at the north- 
western comer of the range. This great range of wells was 
connected with the Mehtab Ehan-ka-Bagh, and there are the 
remains of a small gate in the wall of it, just opposite the 
wellSi and also the remains of a flight of steps running up 
Uie wall in the direction of tbe wells. 

Thx Rbxi Stomb Hobsb on thb Sieandsa Road. 

On the left hand, or south side of the Sikandra Road, 
nearly four miles from Agra, and about a mile and a quarter 
from Sikandra, and nearly opposite the great and lofty 
arched gateway of an ancient serai called the " £xtehi-ki- 
Serai," there is the statue of a horse sculptured in red 
sandstone. This stone horse formerly stood on a pedestal 
of its own, on which there was an inscription ; but the horse 
has now lost tbe lower part of its legs, its original pedestal 
and the inscription axe gone, and it now stands on a raised 
platform of masonry on me left hand side of the road looking 
towards Silcandra. 

The dimensions of this stone horse are as follows : straight 
measurement from the nostrils to the tail, 7 feet 1 inch; 
measurement from the nostrils, over the head, along the 
curve of the neck and hack to the tail, 8 feet 10 inchea ; 
from the shoulders to above the knees (where the legs are 
broken oflF), 2/eet 4s inchea; from the crup to tbe hocks, 
2 feet 5i inchea — (a Uoing horse which I measured gave 
a measurement of BJeet in the same part as that last men- 
tioned) — girth 6 feet 6 inchea. 

I have not been able to discover who caused this stone 
horse to be erected, nor the date of its erection ; but I have 
reason to believe that it must have been a work of Sikandar 
Lodi's. 
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There is, however, the following tradition preserred con- 
cerning Uiis horse. It is said that some Badshah, airiTing 
firom foreign parts, encamped there, and that he had a rery 
farourite horse which died on the spot where the statue is : 
and that, on account of his sorrow at losing his favourite 
horse, he erected a statue to its memory on the spot where 
the horse died and was huried. 

It is said that by the same accident by which the horse 
was killed, the groom or som, who was with it, was also 
killed, and that the sai* was buried with the horse. At any 
rate, there is now a Muhammadan tombstone immediately 
in firont of the horse. 

Thb Gukc-ka-Tal nxab Sikahdra. 

To the right hand or north side of the Sikandra ICoad, 
about four and a half miles from Agra, there is an enormous 
ornamental stone tank, or artificial laJce as it might almost 
be called, the sides of which are built of red sandstone, with 
ornamental octagonal towers, surmounted by cupolas pro- 
jecting into it. By measurement I found tiiis great tank 
to be 542 feet from north to south, and 648 feet fwm east 
to west. On the south side there are three broad flights of 
steps (each flight bein^ 15 feet 6 inches in breadth) leading 
down into the tank, with four octagonal towws (each 13 feet 
in diameter) projecting &om four piers into the tank ; and 
to the right, or east of these steps, there is a long and broad 
channel, or canal, of masonry, of grand dimensions, for the 
admission of water into the tank, and which formerly had 
evidently sluice gates ; and there is a bridge passing over 
this canal, about half-way between the tank and the Sikan- 
dra Road. The admission of water, however, into the tank, 
by this canal, has been stopped by the neto Sikandra Boad 
made by the British authorities, which passes near the south 
end of the tank, the old Sikandra Boad having passed at a 
confiiderable distance from the tank towards the north. 
There are also four other separate stairs on the south side 
passing down i>om the vtall into the tank. On the east side 
there are two projections, with flights of steps which run 
into the tank, the first of which is 61 feet in breadth by 
35 feet in length, and terminates in two towers 13 feet 
in diameter ; the second is a mere broad stair 42 feet in 
breadth, but has no towers. On this side of the tank 
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there are also eleven separate stairs leading down firom 
the wall of the tank. At the centre of the north side 
of the tank there is a projection into the tank 76 feet 4 
inches in hreadth, and projecting 17 feet 7 inches into the 
tank, consisting of a broad flight of steps between two 
piers, which terminate in octagonal towers 13 feet in dia- 
meter. On each side of this again there are two separate 
and independent piers (one on each side), projecting 8 feet 
6 inches into the tank, and each terminatug in octagonal 
towers 13 feet in diameter. On this side of tiie tank there 
are also five separate stairs leading down &om the wall. 
About the centre of the toest side of the tank, two piers 13 
feet 2 inches in l^igth and 5 feet 3 inches in breadth, project 
into the tank, terminated by octagonal towers 13 feet in 
diameter. On this side of the tank there are also sixteen 
separate stairs leading down fVom tiie wall of the tank. 

I hare reason to bmeve that iAm great tank or artificial 
lake was constructed by Sikandar Lodi, notwithstanding 
that it is now called " Gitru-ka-Tal" 

It would be a great boon to the farmers who cultivate the 
land in the neighbourhood of this tank if the Qoveinment 
would assist them in clearing it out to its onginal depth. 
and in again opening up the old channels, by which the 
drainage water of the surrounding country may again enter 
it and fill it during the rains. I was sorry to hear that 
some road ofBcers belonging to the Public Works Depart* 
ment had taken some of the stones £rom the walls of this 
tank in order to repair the Sikandra road. 

Supposed Mausoledh of Sieandar Lodi. 

Near and to the east side of the great tank above de- 
scribed, there is a very fine la^e mausoleum built of red 
sandstone, and surmounted by five stone domes, of which 
the latest is in the centre, and the others at each cor- 
ner, of the roof. The mausoleum stands on a great 
elevated platfonn, or chabutra, of masaory, with steps lead- 
ing up to it. This mausoleum is square, measuring 86 feet 
8 inches each aide. The platform of masoniy or chabutra 
on which it stands measured 109 feet 3 inches each side. 

I have been unable to discover either who built this mau- 
soleum or who was interred in it ; but as I have been 
unable to find any account of where Sikandar Lodi was 
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interred, I should not wonder if this should turn out to hare 
been the mausoleum of Sikandar Lodi, more particularly 
as it is within a comparatiTely short distance of the Bara- 
dart, which was the palace of Sikandar Lodi, and which 
is situated on the other side of the road, somewhat uearw 
the present village of Sikandra. 

Baimi KBAys Mab/id at Sikabdka. 

A short distance to the left hand side of the main street 
or road which runs through Sikandra, there is an old mosque 
called " Bhuri Khan* a Maajid," built partly of brick and mor- 
tar, and partly of red sandstone. It has one dome. It is 
34 feet 3 inches in lei^h by 20 feet 9 inches in breadth. 
There is an octagonal tower at each front comer. 

A short distajLce to the south-east of the fjront of the 
Ma^id, there once stood Bhuri Khan's palace, of which only 
the gateway and a portion of the front now remain. 

Shall paihtbd Masjid our thx Qwaliob Boad. 

On the left or east side of the Gwalior road, about two 
miles firom Agra, there is a small mosqu^ which was origin- 
ally tastefully painted exteriorly. It is built of brick and 
plaster, but it has been beautifully ornamented exteriorly 
with paintings of flowers and other dcTices, which are now 
very much faded and defaced. It has three domes. Its dimen- 
sions are 41 feet in length by 18 feet in breadth, with ^farah, 
or raised platform in front, 27 feet in breadth. 

PiRoz Khan's Mauboledhj the " Pahlw ad's Tomb," and "Takht-i 
Pahlwaw," or thb Pahlwan's Throne. 

When one reaches the third milestone firom Agra on the 
Gwalior road, one sees on either hand, a short distance to 
the right and left of the road, two conspicuous domed build- 
ings. One of these, which is called the " Fahltoan'a Tomb" 
is situated at the distance of about the eighth of a mile to 
the l^ or eaat side of the Gwalior road ; and the other, 
called " Firoz Khan'a Boza" is situated at the distance of 
about a quarter of a mile to the right or u>e»t side of the road. 
I bare not yet bad leisure to make measurements or plans 
of either of these two buildings, but I have made a minute 
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examination of them. I will first describe the Pahlwan'g 
Mausoleum. 



I. "R0ZA-WA-T4KHTI Pablwas." 

The PahluMti'g Mausoleum is built of red sandstone. It 
stands on a high raised chabutra, which is built or supported on 
arches. At each of the four comers of the chabutra or plat- 
form, there is a beautiful four-pillared lantern of red sand- 
stone, or, in other words, a small but high-shaped dome or 
cupola with an octagonal base, standing on a square plat- 
form which surrounds it, &om which latter wide eaves of 
slabs of red sandstone projeot outwards. The cupola is sup- 
ported on four slender pillars with beautiful engrailed Sara- 
cenic arches between them. The mausoleum, which stands 
on the centre of the chabutra, is raised on a basement, round 
the upper edge of which there runs an ornamental border of 
shield-shaped beading, or small crenelations reversed, stand- 
ing out in relief from the stone. The mausoleum is square- 
shaped and surmounted hj a dome resting on an octagonal 
base, which stands on a square platform which surrounds 
the dome. At each of the four comers of the roof of the 
building, or the platform which surrounds the dome, there is 
a beautiful little four-pillared lantern or cupola supported 
on four pillars, similar to those at each of the four corners 
of the chabutra. Below this, wide eaves of slabs of red 
sandstone project from the upper part of the square sides of 
the building. In each of the four sides of the mausoleum 
there is a capacious doorway consisting of a broad pointed 
arch. On each side of each doorway there are two smaller 
engrailed Saracenic arches, one above the other, that is, 
four on each side of the building. 

About one hundred yfirds to the teest of the mausoleum 
there is an enormous slab of stone lying flat on, or partly 
sunk into, the ground, which is called the Takht-i-Pahlwan, or 
the Fahlwan's throne. This great stone is 8 feet square, and 
it is in some parts about 8 inches in thickness above the 
ground. But, as it is probably somewhat sunk into the 
ground, the actual thickness of the stone would probably be 
about 1 foot. 

I have been unable to ascertain toho this Fahlwan was, 
but he is said to have been the head or chief Pahlwiin in the 
time of Shah Jahan. Judging by the style of the architocturo 
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of the mausoleum, I should certaiuly say that it must have 
been built in the time of Shah Jahan.* 

There is a small Tillage surrounding the mausoleum, 
which commonly goes by the name of Takht Fahltoan. 

II. RozA-WA Talab, Fiboz Kbah. 

This mausoleum is nearly equal in its longitudinal dimen- 
sions to the Chini-ka-Boza, but it exceeds the latter in 
height. It is built of red sandstone. The whole of the 
waUs are covered with rich and elaborate earring, and the 
main building, with its adjuncts, is besides beautifolly orna- 
mented in certain parts (such as round the base of the great 
dome, and round the bases of the lesser domes of the 
side cupolas, and the roofs of the latter) with glazed coloured 
tiles and enamelling, displaying beautiful patterns in bright 
and exquisite colours. 

This mausoleum, with its adjuncts, is, in short, the most 
beautiful building in the neighbourhood of Agra, and 
certainly the most beautiful mausoleum, next to the Chmi- 
ka-Roza, the Taj, and ItimM-ud-Baulah. It is a building 
well worth going to see. A coloured photograph of this build- 
ing should certainly be obtained for the Archmological 
Survey. 

The mausoleum itself is octagonal in shape, and stands 
on a very loftily raised octagonal platform or chabutra ; but 
which indeed may rather be considered as a part of the 
building, or a first or lower storey of the building, rather 
than a mere chabulara. Underneath the latter there is a 
spacious crypt or vault, with an internally domed atone roof, 
and in wmch there are the remains of the bases of two 
tombs which are said to have been of white marble, but 
which the inhabitants of the surrounding village say were 
taken away by the Mahrattas. This great crypt or vault is 
tenanted by hundreds, nay, perhaps thousands, of bata, which, 
on my entering the vault, flew out of every crevice by scores, 
and very soon filled the whole vault, until the sound of their 
innumerable wings created a rumbling noise almost like 
thunder ; and I had to keep an umbrella over my head, in 

* Id corrabontion of the eomctncaa of idt in>ew m to the date of the mmuoUmm. 
I maj *teto th«t Seal Chand, in bis " Tajrik-Ml-Iamrat;' content* hiniielf with simply 
atating tliat the Fahlmait lived in the time MT Shah Jahnii, bnt he doo) itot my when the 
maimStHiH km built. 
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order to shelter myself from the dust and dirt which they 
created or let fall. On the east side of the great raised plat- 
form there is a fine and lofty gateway which rises higher 
than the platform, but the doortocey entrance through which 
is, however, nerertheless, rather low and flat-topped. The 
whole face of this gateway is covered with the most beauti- 
ful and elaborate earrings in relief of the flowered scroll, 
niche-shaped, and oUier devices ; but on the north side of 
the mausoleum there are also ^lires of peacocks sculptured 
in relief. I may remark that all this earring, and indeed 
that of the whole building, is entirely Sindu in character, 
such as one finds on buildings of Akbar and Jahangir. 
Through the gateway steps ascend up £rom the ground below 
to the level of the grc^t raised platform above. On the summit 
of the gateway there are two square-sided domed lanterns 
supported on four pillars. The outer curved surface of 
these two small domes or cupolas was originally enamelled 
in colours, which have now almost disappeared ; and there 
is also a band of glazed coloured tiles, the external surface 
of which displayed variegated colours round the bases of 
the cupolas, but most of the coloured glazing has shaled 
or fallen off. Three other sides of this great raised plat- 
form are each surmounted by a long-shaped, canopy-roofed 
pavilionette,.thecuiopy roof resting on four and four, or 
eight slender pillars. The curved canopy-shaped roofs of 
these pavUionettes have been covered wilJi enamelling in 
bright, varied, and exquisite colours. Bound the sides at 
the bases of the canopy-shaped roofs of these pavUionettes 
there are two bands, one broad and one narrow, of glazed 
coloured tiles, displaying variegated patterns in bright 
colours. Much of the coloured gla^ng has fallen off, leaving 
the tiles bare, and thus showing the nature of the substance 
of which the tiles are composed. Now, these tiles are of 
the ooctile kind, or which have been baked red like bricks 
or common red " roofing tiles ;" and their substance is not 
crystallized ; and in this they differ from the blue glazed 
tiles which form a band along the front of the Id Gah of 
Ala-ud-din Khiljj at Bepari, of whioh the aubatance is 
white and coarsely cryttallized. I would therefore name 
the glazed tiles on Firoz Elhan's mausoleum " coctHe glazed 
coloured tiles," while I would name those on the Id Qah 
of Ala-ud-diu Ebilji at Kepari "camtic glazed coloured 
tiles" (The latter term must, however, not be confounded 
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with enca-mtic, which is quite a different thing, and is about 
synonymous with enamelling, but which might probably 
be appropriately applied to the geaerally enamelled exterior 
of the Chini'ka-Boza.) 

Round the base of the dome of the mausoleum itself 
there are also two bands, one narrow and the other wider, 
of glazed coloured tiles, of which the patterns of raried 
colours have been very beautiful, but now a great portion 
of the glazing has fallen ofT, leaving many of the tiles bare. 
The dome is surrounded by a narrow octagonal terrace or 
platform extending beyond it, from which, on the alternate 
four of the eight sides, there rise four slender shafts or 
gul-distas, capped with flower-shaped capitals. Thus, this 
dome with these four graceful shafts standing around it 
looks something like the Dagoba of Lanka Rama in Ceylon, 
with pillars standing round it. This affords another instance 
in favour of my theory (previously expressed in my descrip- 
tion of the Moti Masjid) that the idea of tbese domes was 
originally derived from the modified form of the Buddhist 
Dagoba. 

From just below the parapet of the platform which 
surrounds the dome there is a broad open projecting balcony, 
formed of horizontal slabs of red sandstone, and which ia 
supported on numerous, beautiful, richly and elaborately 
carved stone brackets, the character of the sculpturing of 
these brackets being entirely Bmdu. . 

The walls of the mausoleum are exteriorly covered, from 
top to bottom, with rich and elaborate sculptures in bas- 
relief. In short, the whole style of this mausoleum would lead 
one to inferthatitmustbeof an early date, when the Muham- 
madan style of ornamentation had not yet been thoroughly 
introduced, when Hindu architects and sculptors were still 
freely employed, and when the elaborate sculptures of a Hindu 
temple might still, without prejudice, be apphed to ornament 
the exterior of a Muhammadan mausoleum. 

Close to this mausoleum, to the east, there are the remains 
of an enormous pukka tank built of masonry. The side 
retaining walla are of solid masonry, and there were origi- 
nally several broad flights of steps leading down to the tank, 
with towers at the comers; so that probably the "FirozKhan- 
ka-Talab" originally nearly equalled the " Ovru-ka-Tal" in 
size and ornamental work. I was, however, grieved to hear 
that the destruction of a great portion of the walls of this 
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^^rand tank was mainly caused by the British authorities, as 
ttie bricks had been taken away by them to build barracks 
within the military cantonments of Agra. TJnfori:unately 
the Dehra (vulgo — Dehra Bagh) Jodh Bai'a mausolevm and 
i\iQ Firoz Khan-ka-TalabwetQBiX in too convenient proximity 
to the cantonments, and consequently all were more or less 
demolished for the sake of the bricks they so readily afforded I 

The mausoleum of Firoz Khan, with its adjuncts, was origi- 
nally surrounded by a great walled enclosure with grand 
gateways at each of the four sides, and towers at each of the 
four corners, and containing innumerable wells and a fine gar- 
den. Judging by the result of enquiries, made of natives liv- 
ing ou the spot, as to the original position of the walls of the 
enclosure, I should say that this great walled enclosure must 
have contoined an area of about an eighth of a mile square.* 

The mausoleum itself Is now inhabited by natives, and it 
is closely surrounded and encroached on all sides by the 
houses of a village of considerable size, which commonly 
goes by the name of " Firoz Khan-ka-Tal." The poor natives 
complain sadly of the destruction of the tank and the drying 
up of its waters, owing to the inlets for the water having 
been closed up ; and also of the drying up and falling in of 
the fine old wells, numbers'of which, in a ve^ dilapidated 
condition, may stiU be seen round about. With regard to 
the drying up of the tank, no doubt the formation of the 
Government Qwalior road, about a quarter of a mile to the 
east of it, may have had something to do with it. 

Now, for the history of the mausoleum of Firoz Khan. I 
can find no account of it, except in a short and unsatisfactory 
notice in Seal Chaad's Tt^rih-ttl-Imarat. Seal Chand says 
that the mausoleum was built by or for Firoz Khan, who 
was the chief of the eunuchs in the court of Shah Jahan. 
The actual words he uses are as follows : 

"The constructor of this garden was Firoz Khan, a eunuch 
of Shah Jahan." The inhabitants of the village which 

*8e>l Chand, in hli TStfHi-nl-Jmitrat, meDaaoi the Ffrom Xian-ta-Talat, "bj itaelf, tn 
one put of Ml book, and Uia notdoe which he givet of it oocnpiM only aboal one and • half 
IiDM ; and then ha meDtiona the Firo* Kian-ia-Sota and gardiu in qaite anolAtr part of 
his book. Bat he nyi that the Piroi KAan-ta- Talab, or tank, ocenpie* an area of 610 
bigba* and 10 biawai, while he nyi that the whole gu^n enGlcnre (which tnironnd* both 
the mamolenm and tank) oeoapwd an area of only 6 Ughaa j Sai^y Seal Chand miut 
have betD ottt of hi* mdm* wben he wrote thia ! 
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surrounds it, however, say that it was huilt in the time of 
Akhar, and that Eiroz Khan was a great man iu Akbar'a court. 
Moreover, they say that the town of Firozabad, in the dis- , 
trict of Agra, was either founded by, or named after, this 
very aame Eiroz Khan, over whose remains the grand mau- 
soleum near the Gwalior road was built. This Firoz Khan 
must, therefore, at any rate, have been a great man in his 
time ; and, judging by the style and characteristics of the 
architecture of the mausoleum, I should certainly say that 
it must have been built either in the time of Akhar or at 
least not later tban the time of Jahangir. 
Mausoleums op Sadi Ehait usd Salabat Khan, alus Sauu Ebait. 

On the right, or north side of the Sikandra road, not far 
from the Ladli Bagh, there are two remarkable mausoleums 
standing close together in the middle of the fields, and 
named respectively after Sadi Khan and Salabat Khan alias 
Salim Khan (alias Islam Khan). One of these mausoleums 
is a large and lofty octagonal huUding surmounted by a noble 
dome, and the other is a large, square, flat-topped building, 
of which the roof is supported on double ranges of pillars, 
about 46 or 48 in number, as far as I can remember. This 
latter building is built of red sandstone. It stands on a 
large square raised platform or chabutra of masonry, and at 
each of the four comers of the platform there is a beautiful 
domed pillared lantern, or a massive cupola supported on 
slender pillars. The interiors of the ceilings of these cupolas 
are ornamented with eiqxiisite paintings of flowers in bright 
colours, on a very fine and beautiful kind of stucco, which 
present^ a polished surface. Some of these paintings are as 
fresh as if they had only been done a short time ago. This 
latter pillared building, with the beautiful cupolas support- 
ed on pillars at each comer of its platform^ would be well 
worth obtaining a good photograph of. It ia the only thing 
of its kind about Agra, 

Bbaiititcl Maifsoledub m the NsiaHBonsHooD OF THE Taj. 

Outside of the Taj enclosure, towards the eastern and 
western sides of it, there are four beautiful octagonal-shaped 
mausoleums, two on the eastern side and two on the western 
side, each being at a short distance off from the Taj road on 
either side, but the south-western one alone being within 
the wall of the back of the great Seiai enclosure which is 
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in front of the Taj gateway. The generaJ plan of these 
mausoleums may be described as an octagoiml basement, 
from which rise eight slender pUlars, which support a dome 
or cupola, which is surrounded by a narrow octagonal plat- 
form, from which broad slanting eaves, formed of thin 
slabs of red sandstone, project. The mausoleum outside the 
eastern wall of the Taj enclosure is situated on a high ground 
which overhangs a road which leads down to the river, and on 
which high ground there is also a small Masjid in a very ruin- 
ous state facing the mausoleum. This matisoleum is remark- 
able from the fact that the narrow octagonal platform of the 
roof which surrounds or encircles the dome is surmounted 
by eight thick octagonal-shaped but roughly hewn stone 
posts, rather than pHlars, which are actually thicker than 
the pillars below which support the dome. The purpose 
for which these somewhat clumsy-looking stone posts, or 
pillars without tops, which surround the dome of this 
mausoleum were intended, is beyond my power to conceive, 
for they could not have supported anything ; for anything 
that they supported must have proceeded from the sides of 
the upper pcuri of the dome, and would therefore have hid- 
den a great portion of the dome fi^m view. This mauso- 
leum contains a beautiful white marble sarcophagus, which 
was originally most richly and elaborately ornamented with 
beautiful mosaics, inlaid in sockets very deeply cut into the 
marble ; but every one of the stones of these mosaics has 
been picked out by some persona unknown, so that now 
there is not a single one left. The marble sarcophagi in 
two of the other octagonal mausoleums (which were also 
richly iiilaid with mosaics) have met with nearly the same 
amount of ruthless and mischievous treatment. Such eases 
of wanton destruction are a crying shame, and should, I 
would surest, be enquired into by Government, if it be 
desired to preserve such relics. These buildings are well 
worthy of being photographed. 

Old Palaces m the neiqhboitbhood of the Taj. 

Immediately beyond the Taj, to the east, there are the 
remains of three diflterent palaces of Nawabs, or nobles, of 
the time of the Mughal emperors ; one of them of the 
time of Shah Jahan, another said to be of the time of 
Jahangir, and another of the time of Akbar. Of one of 
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these palaces, namely, the one nearest to the east aide of the 
Taj enclosure, there is still a long range of ruined walls 
remaining, on the very edge of the river bank. I have been 
unable to ascertain with any dependable certainty by whom 
these palaces were built, as the native traditions concerning 
them are somewhat conflicting. 

Thi " Chamoa Modi Gatb" of thb Cni op Aosa. 

(This gateway should properly have been mentioned after 
my measurements and description of the old city wall of 
Agra.) 

The " Changa Modi Oat^* ia the only other gate of the 
city »till standing, besides the '* Delhi Oate ;" but it is in a 
much more perfect condition than the latter. It is often 
called the " Changa Modi F41" or Bridge, because a few 
yards distant, outside of the gate, there was also a bridge 
over a nulla which formerly went hy the same name. 

This gateway is situated on the toest side of Agra, at the 
back of the Juoha-H-mandi, and a short distance from the 
Masjid Mokhannisan. The gateway itself faces north and 
south, owing to the city toalt ttiming off from the west, 
eastwards, in that locality. 

This is a handsome gateway, although it is mostly built of 
brick and plaster, the archways alone being built of red 
sandstone. There are two semi-circular towers, which run 
up the outer side of the gateway, towards the end of each 
wing, and these towers are surmounted by cupolas or domes, 
which rise above the top of the building, and give the gate- 
way a finished and ornamental appearance. 

The length of the whole building of the gateway is 58 feet 
4, inches, and the depth of it through is 12 feet 4 inches. 
The outer archway is 16 feet 8 inches in width. It tiien 
contracts to 1 6 feet 2 inches, and next to 11 feet 4 inches, 
owing to projections interiorly. This leads into a central 
chamber or vestibule, 13 feet 6 inches in length hy 6 feet 
10 inches in breadth, from which one passes out through 
the inner archway, which is at first 11 feet 4 inches 
in width, but widens out exteriorly on the inner side of 
the gateway to 12 feet. There are two very small doorways 
on the inner side of the gateway, one m the centre of' 
each wing, which lead into two small side chambers, the 
dimensions of which are only 5 feet by 4 feet. 
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The name of this gate, " Ohanga Modi," has a ourioas 
origin ascribed to it. It is said that in old times a " Modi," 
OT purveyor, who bad i%xpa^er% on one of his liands, had 
his shop just inside this gateway, and that firom his being 
well known, and being constantly in attendance at that spot, 
the gateway .at length came to be known by his name, and 
was therefore called after him the " Qhe-anga-modi Darwaza," 
that is, " the gatetcay of the aix-Jingered modi," which is much 
the same as if we would say in English — " tix-jmgeredJaok*9 
Gate." 

Thb MobIbix Mahzal. 

The Muiarik Manzal is now used as the Ouatom House 
or the Head Office of the Salt Department in .A^;ra. It is 
situated at the end of the fiailanganj Road, close to Uie Gh&t 
Boad which runs along the bank of the river. 

It was built by Aurangzib AlamgJr on the spot on which he 
rested in Agra on his return firom the great battle in which 
he defeated his brother B^a Bhikoh, and which battle took 
place somewhere between Samonghar and Fatehabad, or 
rather probably commenced near Samonghar and terminated 
near ^tehabad, in consequence of which it is called by 
some the battle of Samonghar, and by others the battle of 
Fatehabad. At any rate Eatehabad was originally a large 
Hindu Tillage, then known under quite a different name, but 
which was re-named " FatehabatF' by Aurangzib in comme- 
moration of bis victory. 

The Mubarik Manzal is a lai^ rectangular buildii^ of an 
oblong diape, 171 feet in length by 84 feet in breadth, exclusive 
ofthe projections of the towers at the comers. It has a fine 
octagonal tower at each corner, each of which is surmounted by 
a pimred cupola which rises above the roof of the building. 
The building is three-storeyed, for whioh reason it is called a 
** Manzal." There is a beautiful colonnade or pillared verandah 
on the east side of the building (ground floor) composed of 
fluted pillars, with engrailed arches rising &om and between 
them. The west wall has fifteen openings through it. The 
south end has at present three doorways in it. On the 
level of the aeeond storey, exteriorly, a covered-in corridor 
or verandah, with plain arches opening outwards, now runs 
along its sides ; but it is probable that this was not the case 
at first, but that each of the upper storeys was less than, or 
retreated inwards &om, the lower one, with only the platform 
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of the roof, thus left bare at the sides by the rec^sion of 
each upper storey surrounding it, but having then no 
covered-in upper Terandah. The third or uppermost storey 
is smaU, and of an irregular shape. 

Within the building, towards the middle of its inner 
western side, there is a compartment of the building which 
is said originally to have been used as a Masj'id. 

A ground plan, of this building will accompany this report; 
but it is right that I should here state that the building has 
been very much altered in order to turn it into a Custom 
House. 

ToHB o? Shah-ab-ul>Allah. 

Shah-db'uUAllah was a Muhammadan saint or faqir 
who lived in the time of JaMngir, and died in the time of 
Shah Jahan. It is related of him, during his lifetime, that, 
on one occasion, he happened to go into the presence of the 
king (Jab&Dsir), and that the long ordered him to drink 
some wine ; out Shah-ab-ul-Allah firmly refused to drink 
any, Jah&ngir then said — ** Do you not fear the power of 
ihBking?" — to which Shah-ab-ul-Allah replied — "Do you 
not fear the power of Ood V* and immediately, thereupon, 
two lions came out of the/aqir'a sleeves, which terrified the 
king and convinced him of the supernatural powers of Shah- 
ab-ul-Allah t 

The tomb of Shah-ab-ul-AIlah is one of the curiosities of 
Agra. It is situated iu Wazirpura, which is about one-third 
of a mile to the north beyond the proper boundaries of the 
aty of Agra. It is now surrounded by a sort of cloistered 
court or daldns, with a small Masjid on the west aide of it ; 
but all these additions are modem, and only the tomb itself 
is old. 

The tomb is of marble, but has no covering over it, and 
is open to the air. It is surrounded merely by a stone raili n g, 
and stands on a raised platform or chabutra, 22 feet square. 
The tomb is not parallel to the sides of the chabutra, 
that is to say, the tomb Is placed, longitudinally, exactly north 
and south, while the sides of the chabutra or platform point 
north-east and south-west one way, and south-east and 
north-west the other way. 

The legend connected witii this tomb is — that when Shah- 
ab-ul-Allah died and was buried, his friends placed his body, 
by mistake, not properly according to the approved points 
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of the compass, that is, not north and south, but north- 
east and aouth'West, and parallel to the sides of the platform 
or ehahtttra. After he was buried, and the tomb placed over 
the grare, his firiends discovered that they had made a mis- 
take in placing his body in a wrong direction, but they said 
among themselres — " Oh ! well, as it is so, let it remain so, 
for the man is dead, and he wUl not know anything about 
it." But on the next day, when they came to visit the tomb 
again, they found, to their amazement, that the tomb had 
wheeled round, turning on its centre as an axis, so as to 
occupy a position due north and south ; in short, it seemed 
that, durmg the night, the good man, dead though he was, 
had occupi&d his time in wheeling both his body and his 
grave, with tombstone at top, round into the most approved 
position, due north and south, like the needle of a magnetic 
compass ; and the consequence was that the tomb from 
that time occupied the twisted position in which it may now 
be seen. The old gentleman must surely have been highly 
electric I At any rate, he (or somebody else) succeeded in 
thoroughly elecirtfymg the credulous beings who had the 
burying of him. 

At the north end. of the tomb (here is an erect marble 
headstone, on which there is a long inscription in the Persian 
character, terminating with the statement that the death 
and interment of Shah-ab-ul-AlIah took place in the month 
of Safah, San Hijri 1061, or A. D. 1653; and therefore 
Shah-ab-ul-Allah must have died during the reign of Shah 
Jahan. 

Thb Hahah of Allah Vabsi Ehak. 

On the left hand side of the Chipi Tola Street, just before 
where it terminates on the western esplanade of the fort, 
there is a fine red sandstone arched doorway, 23 feet 3 inches 
in width, with an inscription on it, stating that the building 
to which it belongs was built in the time of JahfLngir. This 
gateway leads into the great quadrangle of a large JGTamaw*, 
or bath-house, called " Samam Allah Vardi Khan." The 
building is now occasionally used as a serai. 

I can find no particular account as to who Allah Vardi 
Khan was. Seal Ohand does not notice the place at all in 
his " Tafirih-uUImarat ;" but Bfga Bam, in his " Tamirat 
Agrdk" says that it was built by Allah Vardi Khan in 
the time of Shah Jahan. 
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The insoription is in verse. The following is a copy and 
translation of the inscription; but it is necessary tbat I 
should state that the firat and last parts of the inscription 
are very much defaced : — 

j»lij JU jU dijj ^ tS J . . — j / olj^ »l— ,iiJ^ cbl jo 
^ U ^ |U j>^\ t^j*- *^A** j.l*li ^^^ ,^^ J vT ^^> 



'* In the time of the king of kings, Jah&ngir, to whom 
" belongs the fitting title of ' the defender of ti^e people' in 
" the capital city of Agrah, which may it be the metropolis 
"of the kingdom, in peace Allah Yard! Ehan built this 
*' clean Hamam, according to his desire. Its oleanness may 
*' be compared to the purity of the sun. Its destruction 
" can only be effected by heaven. With its rippling waters 
" and cool shades, it forms a circle like a basin. The ha^ia 
" is ever full of light and fishes. The finding of the date 
" of its foundation for me wiU be perceived by a bath which 
" washes away anxiety from the heart, even as a stain is 
" washed away. I took hold of the skirts of pure persons, 
" and said that the building of this Hamam was due to 
" him— 1030." 

The dimensions of Uiis Bjomam are — let^ih from east to 
west, 122 feet, breadth £rom north to south, 72 feet. 

I had thought that I should have been able to give the 
complete measurements of this building, and to make a 
ground plan of it, but the door of the place is locked, and 
the tnan who owns, or has the charge of the place, refused to 
open the door.* 
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Thb "Abam Baqh" {vulgarly called " Ram Bagh") ; alto called tie 
"BaOH NdB AfSHAN" (THH TBMPOaARY HB8TING PLAOl Of THH 

BODi OF Bab as) . 

This beautiful garden on the left bank of the rirer Jamna 
above Agra, commonly known as the *' Sam Bagh,'* is too 
well known to require any description from me. Its original 
Sindu name was " Aram Bagh, or " the Gkurd^a of Kest," 
which has been corrupted in modem times into "Bam Bagh," 
as if it meant the " Garden of Bama !" The Muhammadan 
name of this garden is " Bagh Nur Jfahan," which signifies 
literally the " Glarden of the DifFoser of light." Nur Afshan 
was the name of a lady in the harem of one of the Mughal 
emperors. It is supposed by some that she was the same 
person as Nur Jahan, the queen of Jah&ngir. 

Seal Chand, in his "Tc^frih-ul-Imartit,'* mentions the 
garden, but does not say by tohom it was constructed. Riga 
Ram, in his " Ta^nirat dgrah," calls it '* Bagh Nur Afthom." 
but says that it was oonstructed by Baja Jawahir Singh qf 
Bhartpurl This, however, is impossible, because it is pretty 
certain that this is one of the oldest garden enclosures about 
Agra ; for there is a well known tradition current to the effect 
timt when Babar died his body was first temporarily interred 
in the " Aram Bagh" before it was taken to its final resting 
place at Kabul. There is a small circular domed building 
or pavilion, about the centre of the western half of the 
garden, which may possibly mark the place where Babar's 
body was temporarily interred. There is a raised teirace at 
the end of the garden, next the river, on which there are 
two handsome md buUdings, of red sandstone, standing. 
These buildings, no doubt, originally formed the wings of 
the garden palace of Nur Afshan; but they £u% now 
alter«l into European dwelling-houses for the use of Euro- 
pean visitors who go there for change of air. The two 
comer towers of this garden endosure, next the river, are 
very fine and lofty. They are octagooal, built of red sand- 
stone, and surmounted by pillared cupolas. The exterior 
walls of these towers are beautifully ornamented with carv- 
ing, the most remarkable device being the representations 
of long-shaped, slender-necked aurais or water-bottles, and 
it is worthy of remark that the same device is found on the 
great tower in the Bulaad Bagh, and also adorns the walla, 
at the river face, of the enclosure of Jeswant Singh's Chatii. 
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Hataili Dasa Shikoh. 

This enclosure contained the garden palace of Dara 
Shikoh, who was intended to have been the successor of 
Shah Jahan. The site of tbis enclosure now goes by the 
name of the " Jamna Bagh ;" but it is now almost entirely 
swept away and built over with houses. All that now re- 
mains of it is the fragment of a massive old wall of a 
bridge over a nulla, and an enclosed piece of ground belong- 
ing to the son of the late Joti Porshad, the great Native 
Banker of Awa. The site of the Havaili of Dara SMkoh 
or "Jamna Bagh," i8 situated on the right bank of the 
river immediately to the north of the fort. 

Hataiu Islax Kean Ruhi. 

This is a ruined red sandstone palace of vast dimensions, 
situated on the right-hand or soutii side of the Taj Bead, 
about half-way between the fort and the taj. 

Seal Chand, in bis " TaJrik-ul-Imarat," says that 
" some persons say that Islam Ehan Kumi lived during the 
*' reign of Shah Jahan ; but through bia exertions and investi- 
" gauons he Is able to find that Husain Fasha of Bussorah 
"under the dominion of Rtim [Turkey] came to Hindustan, 
*' and consequently incurred the displeasure of the Eniperor 
" of R<im" [i. e.. Sultan of Turkey.] " After this, Husain Pasha 
" entered the service of JaMngir, who gave him many presents 
" and conferred the title of Wazir Islam Ehan upon him, 
" by which name his Havaili is called." 

Tbis building is now in a totally ruinous and dUapidated 
condition, only some of its towers and a portion of the emp- 
ty shell of the walls being now standii^. Nevertheless it is 
still decidedly the largest, loftiest, and noblest looking ruin 
about Agra, and well worthy of a visit. 

Hataiu Asif Ehas. 

The construction of this palace is by some attributed to 
Aziz Khan, who was a well known general in the time of 
Jah&ngir ; but I believe with others that it was really built 
by As^ Khan, prime minister of Jah&ngir, the father of 
Mumtaz Mahal, and the son of Ohias Beg aliae Ehwaja 
iBeas, Itimad-ud-Daulafa, or high treasurer to Akbar and 
Jah&ngir. 
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This building was standing in a perfectly entire and 
habitable condition, until the mutiny and insurrection of 
1857, when it was blottm up bj the orders of the British 
authorities, who thought that it would afford a cover for 
any native force conaing to attack the fort. There are 
now only a few scattered fragments remaining of the masses 
of solid masonry which were hurled into the air by the 
explosion ; but I was informed by Dr. Flay&ir, Deputy 
Inspector General of Hospitals, -A^ra Circle, that a few 
years before the mutiny the building was in such an excel- 
lent state of preservation that he and a firiend had actually 
lived for some time in this old piilace of Asif Khan's. 

NaTITB AlTA.CEROItI8H8 IN HlSTORT, AB EXBUPLIFIEO) BT SbaL ChANd's 
ACCOUNT OP THE HaVAILI AeZAD BaEHSH. 

It is seldom that natives take the trouble to give any- 
thing whatever of historical data in their flatulently ful- 
some dedicated books ; indeed, it ia a rare chance if they even 
tell one where a building is situated. But when they do, on 
extremely rare occasions, attempt to go into the history of 
any place, it would be just as well perhaps if they had 
left it alone, and never made any attempt of the kind. One 
may read through the whole of Seal Chand's and Raja Ram's 
books toithout being able to find out where any one single 
building they notice is situated ; but as an instance to 
the historical incorrectness and atiachrotimns of these 
native would-be book-makers, I will now quote what 
Seal Chand says concerning the " Savaili Jezad Bakhsh." 
He says : — " The Havaili Aezad Bakhsh is situated just 
" near the river hank.* It was in a ruinous state, and was 
"repaired by Mr. Beid, a merchant, and afterwards a 
"school was established in it for the teaching of Arabic 
" and Persian. 

"This HavaUi was built by Aezad Bakhsh, who was 
" a very learned man. He lived during the reigns of both 
" Akbar and Jah&ngir ; the former cunferred the title of 
" Asaf Khan upon him, and made him his treasurer; the 
"latter conferred the title of Wazir upon him. Aezad 
" Bakhsh was afterwards appointed as a tutor to the Shahzada 
" Muhammad Aaftm Shah. 
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"Afterwards, when there was a war between Farukhsir 
"and Azam Shah, a Khoja of the court of Farukhsir took 
" possession of the Havaili, which was afterwards called by 
" by his name." 

According to this account, therefore^ Aezad Bakbsh aliat 
Asaf Khan must hare lived from the time of Akbar to the 
time of the Princes Azam and Farukhsir, the latter the 
great-grandson of Aurangzib, or from about the year 
1600 A. D. to the year 1713 A. D., a period of 113 years, 
and this too without at all taking into account the previous 
years of his life, before he attained to manhood and before 
he was employed by Akbar, which, if added to the 113 years, 
would probably give him a lifetime of about 130 years' 
duration t Such absurdity as this requires no comment 
from me.* 

Thb Chatbi Of Jbswant Singh. 

Some little distance up the right bank of the river, to the 
north of the fort, about half-way between the garden 
palace of Baja Bhoj and Jafar Ehan's Koza (alL outside the 
old citj/ toall), and near a village called " Rajvsard" (which 
occupies a central point near the bank of the river, on the 
tract of ground allotted for the residences of the Hindu 
Bajas who attended the court of the Mughal emperors at 
Agra), there is a beautiful red stone bmlding in a very 
perfect state of preservation, called " Jestcant Singh's Chairi, 
said to have been built over the spot where the body of 
Jeswant Singh of Mewar or Jodhpur was burnt, after his 
death, in the time of Aurangzib. But as he is known to 
have died at Kabul, could his body have been brought to 
Agra to be burnt ? ThiB place consists of a walled enclosure, 
in the centre of which is a square red stone building, the 
entire sides of which are composed of the most beantiftd 
open stone lattice-work, of very varied and exquisite 
patterns. (In this particular, it put me most strongly in 
mind of the mausoleum of Fir Faddu near Bepari, only 
that the latter Is somewhat smaller and domed, while 

■ Nola ijf Oantrat Citm%inffiam, — I nadertbuid Sol Chuiil'i lUtamenU to mj qo mora 
Him thkt Ae«ld Baktuh liTed during the nagat o( Akbar «nd JkbiDgir. ■nd that hia 
HiTuli wu takfoi poswuion of ia tbe time of Firukhair bj one of the conrtisn ; that U, long 
■ftet tbe fonndeT'i death. Tbe mention of Firnkhair'i Khtij* doee not impl; that Aeud 
Bakbih wai then lining. If it doee imply lo much, theo he muit bare b«i«n liiing even 
later, when U i. Reid took poaKuion of hii HiTailL 
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Jettoant Singh^s Ckatri is not domed.) The outer side of the 
i«d stone wall of the exterior enclosure of the " ChatH" next 
the river is beautifully ornamented with sculpture in relief, 
the principal ornament being the representation of a beauti- 
ful long thin-necked #urat or water-bottle, accompanied by 
wreaths of flowers, &c. ; and I remarked the very same kind 
of ornamentation on the walls of the great " hurj," or 
cupola'd three-storeyed tower, called the " Battia Khamhka" 
in the Buland Bagh, or garden of Ehoja Buland Ehan," 
above the Ram Bagh, across the river opposite. The outer 
waUs, next the river, of the enclosure of Jestoant SingVa 
Chafri are pierced by doorways and windows, containing 
folding doors of stone, each ha& or leaf of the folding doors 
being formed of one single atone, and turning on hinges on 
the mortice and termon-pvoot principle. This *' Chatri" is, in 
short, altogether so beautiful, so unique of its kind, and in 
such a perfect state of preservation, that I most certainly 
think it would be well worth photographing, especially a 
view from the river side. 

The Udinath Bagh is a great old walled garden enclosure, 
named after Vdmath, a Jogi or Hindu devotee, who is said 
to have lived in the time of Akbai. It is situated about 
half a mile to the west of Shahganj, and very near where 
the mismanaged little battle of Agra took place during the 
mutiny. It is a large walled enclosure, with octagonal 
towers at each of the four comers, and inside the wfdt at 
the eastern end of the enclosure there are the remnants of 
a fine old red sandstone building, of which only the southern 
wing is now standing ; but there are several large frag- 
ments of fluted, fiul-bellied, stone pillars lying about, 
which are decidedly Hindu in character, and which indicate 
that there must once have been here a fine pillared building 
of considerable size. Towards the western end of this 
enclosure there is a high building of more modem con- 
struction which is still inhabited ; and in the centre of the 
western wall there is a plain gateway. This walled 
enclosure contfdns some of the finest, loftiest, and oldest 
trees about Agra. 

There is a very interesting l^end connected with this 
enclosure, which I will give as follows: — It is said that 
Akbar being anxious to see this Jogi, sent him a message 

* Buland Khui wu > " Kiiea/a terai," or chief eauaah, id tho time of Jahlagir. 
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to say that he wished him to come to his palace ; but the 
Jogi, beiog, like most Jogis of ancient times, a rery 
independent and erratic sort of iadiridual, who pretended to 
treat all worldly pomps with contempt, declined to go, and 
said that the Badshah might come to him, if he wanted to 
see him. But Akbar's curiosity was only the more excited 
by the indifference of the Jogi, and so a few days after- 
wards he set out with a large retinue in order to go and 
see, with his own eyes, what kind of man this Jogi was. 
When Akbar had approached to a short distance from the 
Jogi's garden enclosure, the Jogi was seen squatting in ab- 
stmction, either on the top of the wall, or on the top of one 
of the low comer towers of the walled enclosure. Some of 
Akbar's followers, tseeing this, looked upon it as a mark of 
disrespect, as they thought that, according to the usual 
custom, the Jogi should have come forw^d to meet the 
Badshah ; and therefore they rode forward and called out to 
the Jogi, saying — " The Badshah is coming, how is it that you 
do not come out to meet himP" and also when the duci- 
ples of the Jogi, who were with him, saw the equipage of 
the king coining, they also had said to the Jogi — " The 
Badshah is coming with his retinue, go thou and meet 
him.'* But the Jogi replied to them, all — "What do I 
care about the king 1 I have nothing to do with him 1 
Let him come if he will I" At length when the king had 
approached pretty close to the walls of the Jogi's garden 
enclosure, the Jogi said to the walls, on which he sat — 
" The king's equipage is moving forwajrd hither, but why do 
not ye move P" Then, obedient to the command of the Jogi. 
the walls of the enclosure began to move forward ; and 
when the walls had moved forward so far until they had 
reached close up to the spot to which the king had arrived, 
the king, wonder-struck, dismounted from his elephant and . 
made obeisance to the Jogi, and said — that he now found 
that the fame which had reached him of the Jogi's power 
and sanctity was a true and actual fact. The king then 
asked the Jogi if there was anything that he wanted, as he 
would grant him whatever be would wish ; to which the 
Jogi replied—" I want nothing ! "What can I want P" The 
king then returned to his palace, pondering over the strange 
circumstances which had occurred. 

Madhogarh was a mud fort built outside of and near the 
Bengali Burj of the fort of Agra, on a triangular spot of 
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low ground beiwe^i the Bengali Burj, the Taj Boad and the 
river, or, in other words, close outside the south-eastern 
angle of the present fort. It was built, according to some 
accounts, by Madho Singh, a Jat Chief of Bhartpur, and ac- 
cording to other and more reliable accounts, by the Mahratta 
Chief Madhoji Siudhia, when the Mahrattas held possession 
of the fort of Agra. The locality cited above, which is uni- 
versally pointed out as the site of Madhogarh, is the most 
extraordinary position for any fort, but more especially for a 
mud fort, for the land there is very low, and constantly 
subject to inundation by the river ; indeed, this year (1871) 
the river Jamna has entirely changed its course from tJie 
thither to the hither side, so that it now runs close to the 
eastern side of the fort, and has covered part of the site of 
the Madhogarh. Judging by what used to be the Idgh- 
water mark of the river in former years at that spot, the only 
piece of ground on which the Madhogarh could have stood 
must have been a low triangular patch of ground measuring 
700 feet in width from north to south by 400 feet from the 
high-water mark of the river up to the ditch of the fort. 
But before the Britisli authorities constructed an embanked 
road between the fort and the river, the river used to come 
up much nearer to the fort, when the water was at its 
height during the rains. ^ The Madhogarh was entirely razed 
to the ground, and all traces of it are swept away ; and the 
low, originally semi-marshy, ground on which it is said to 
have stood, is. to my idea, the most unlikely position for a fort 
(especially a mud one) that I have ever heard of. 

Old Eabtuwobks to the sodtb op the Foet. 

I may here, however, mention that 1 also examinjed' the 
high grounds immediately to the south of the present fort, 
exactly opposite the " Amar Singh Gate" and I found that 
the surface evidently consisted of " made earth,'^- raised in 
a peculiar manner at two points on each side of the centre, 
and particularly at the sides and back, as if the remains of 
earthen ramparts. At the back or south side of this place 
there are two thick piUars of earth still standing out from 
the declivity of that side of the high ground which most 
certainly once formed the cores or centres of two bastions ; 
and connected with these mud bastions, on the edge of the 
high ground close to the north, or inward side of them, there 
runs an old trench, with fragments of brick and stone scattered 
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along it, which eTidently are the Temaina of the fonnd- 
ation of a strong wall. Similar trenches, with fragnient.8 of 
brick and stone, run along other portions of the edges of this 
high ground ; and over its whole surface fragments of brick 
and Htone either appear imbedded in the soil or lie scattered 
about on the surface. On the two highest points of the middle 
of this high ground, there are some huge fragments of mas- 
BiTC walls lying, which from their position are evidently por- 
tions of large buildings which were probably blown up with 
gunpowder. One of these large fragments of masonry has 
circular channels (or pipes of masonry) passing through them, 
and probably therefore once formed a portion of a great bath, 
or bathing cistern. There are also the remains of some 
ancient .^ww* or pavements, fonned of hard cement and brick. 
These latter remnants, however, may be the remains of old 
Muhamtnadan palatial bmldings built on the site of an old 
Hindu fort. But the traces of eartktoorka, which I mentioned 
before, are most certainly those of an old fort, and not of any 
mere Muhammadan buildings. A fort, if built on this spot, 
would overlook and command the present fort of Agra. 

So convinced am I that this high ground is the site of 
some ancient fort, that, if I had not already good reason 
to believe (as I have stated in a former part of this report) 
that the Badalgarh was situated partly on the site of the 
present fort and partly to the west of it, to the north of the 
Tripolia, I would otherwise have been inclined to have 
looked upon the earthworka on the heights, to the south of 
the " Amar Singh Gate," as a preferable site frar the old 
Badalgarh. 

The highest point, however, of the whole of the high 
ground, outside and opposite the " A mar Singh Gate" of the 
fort, is the elevated spot which is now occupied by the third 
and highest of the three small European cemeteries which 
lie outside the south of the fori 



PLACES OP INTEREST IN THE DISTKICT OF AORA AND 

THE NEIGHBOURING COUNTRY. 

Bdehiana Falacb. 

Half-way between Samongar and the Taj, or about four 

mUes beyond the Taj, there are the remains of a fine old 

paJace, called " Bmrhiana Mahal" Who built it, I have 

not yet been able to ascertain. 
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"BftBiA TiL" ott " BOrhita Til." 

(quart? B4dMsa Tdl?) 

This place is situated on the other side of the river, about 
fourteen miles from Agra, on the All^garh and Shekohabad 
Kottd, and about twelve miles from Nunihu. This name 
is given to a lai^e ornamental tank, constructed of 
masonry on a raised platform of masonry, in the centre 
of which there is an octagonal-domed buildiog, with a 
bridge on arches leading across to it. The name " JB4ria 
Tdl " might be oonceived to mean a tmik for diving (from 
" Mma," to dive) rather than " Burhiya" or " old tooMon's 
tank" the common popular interpretation given to it. 

But there is a tradititm connected with this place which 
seems to bear out the popular interpretation of the name. 

It is said that there was an old woman, a sort of queen 
of thugs, who had seven sons who were all thugs. By 
the proceeds of this joint-stock atrangulatory trade she 
became rich ; uid in order to appease whatever displeasure 
the gods might entertain about her little breath-stopping 
and filching peccadilloes, she constructed this tank and 
building, partly for her own satisfaction, and partly as a 
haven of rest for jogis and faqirs of doubtful character, 
who found shelter here from the moral law in a study of 
their peculiar religious pandects in this her island home I 

From the discovery of certain small sculptures found in 
the mud at the bottom of the " BUria Tdi,^' I am inclined 
to think that it must be the remains of some very ancient 
place, and that the name may possibly be derived from 
Buddhi or Bodhi Tdl, which might signify either the 
Buddhist Tank, or the tank of the Bodhi tree. Some men 
whom I employed to search for remains in different parts 
of the Agra Uistrict, brought me the following few articles, 
which they dug up in the mud at the bottom of the B^ria 
Tdl.— 

(1.)— A small sculpture in lightish coloiu-ed sandstone, 
representing a male and female figure evidently 
sitting under the Buddhist Bodhi tree. On the 
pedestal underneath the figures there have been 
a series of very small fibres, each riding on 
some animal, and of which, two of which are 
still distinguishable, one rides on a lion, and 
the other on a peacock. 
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(2.) — A small sculpture in red sandstone, representing 
three, and part of a fourth figure ; the upper 
part of the bodies of these figures are human, 
■with hair tied in a great bunch on top of the 
head, and hands joined in front in attitude of 
supplication ;" the lower part of the bodies of 
these figures are composed, in each instance, 
of three serpents' tails. I therefore take these 
figures to represent Nagaa. 

(3.) — ^A small thoroughly Jain image, but with four arms, 
in a cross-legged sitting position of contempla- 
tion, sculptured on a square block of limestone. 

(4i.) — -Another small sitting image. 

(5.) — A brick of a semi-eUipti«il shape, with a human 
figure moulded on it. 

(6.)— A iragment of sculptured stone, about 8 inches by 
6 Inches, representing a strange conglomeration 
of legs and arms, one of which holds a Buddhist 
chakra. 

The Kasbacnm Garhi, oe " Raja Gaj Ra/," othbrwise callkd " The 
Bawan Garhi," ok the Pirrs-Two Forts. 

The station of Toondla, where the Agra Branch Line joins 
the Grand Trunk of the East Indian Bailway, is well known 
to most people. The village or small town of Kasaawidi 
is situated about eight and a half to nine miles distant, 
south-east from Toondla. In feict, the lohole of this tract to 
within about three miles of Toondla (or an extent of about 
six miles) is commonly called " Kaaaaundi Oarhi," as if 
it had once been one great capital city defended by a 
series of forts ; and this is by common consent asserted 
by the natives to have been founded by " Saj'a Gaj." 

Leaving Toondla behind on the north-west, and proceed- 
ing south-eastwards on the Kafisaundi Road (if that can be 
c^ed a road, which is a mere path among nullahs), one 
first arrives at a village called "-^mcarffl," about two and a 
half miles distant from Toondla. In the centre of this 
village, or rather surrounded by the village, there is the 
site or the remains of the foundations of an ancient 
fort. — (Quaere, — Can Anusara be a corruption of Anhvl- 
tcara?) Tliis is " Ibrt No. 1." Two miles beyond this, 
one arrives at a village called " Elampur" and about 
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one quarter of a mile to the north of this, there are the 
remains of " Fort No. 2." About one mile and a half to 
the south-east of Elampur there are the remains of another 
fort, near which there ie an ancient tank or reservoir of 
masonry, called " Sathi-ka-Sauz." This is " Ibrt No. 3." 
IabUv, about four miles due east, beyond Elampur, one at 
len^n arrlTea at Kassaundi, which is surrounded by the 
remains of the sites of several ancient forts and tiltia, — three 
in particidar being chiefly conspicuous towanh the south, 
on either side of a long ravine, or series of ravines, which 
lead to the riyer (Jamna), which runs about two or three 
mUes off towards the south. In and around this ne^h- 
bourhood the remuns of the rest of the " Fifip-two Forts" 
are said to exist. Some years ago, several of these forts 
were stiU standing in a partly entire state, but the villagers 
and country people generally have gradually demolished 
the walls ; and I believe that when the Railway was first 
being constructed, the country people sold a large amount 
of the materials, of which these forts were constructed, 
to the Railway authorities and contractors, the Railway 
people being probably utterly unaware as to whence the 
materials really came firom. If, however, the Riailway people 
got any of the materials for use, of which these forts were 
constructed, they must have been, considerably superior to 
any materials now in use with the Public Works Depart- 
ment! for some of the bricks found in the foundations 
of the razed Kaasaundi forts are reputed to be no less than 
three cubits cfl length by about one foot in thickness, and 
require four men to carry a single brick I "Well, to come 
down a bit, like Miss Martineau and her " hundreds of 
carriages," under the bands of Sydney Smith, or lUce Jake 
and " his hundred oats in the garden," they may at least be 
upwards of two feet or more in length and about eight 
inches in thickness. These are bricks from old fotmdations. 
The bricks which belonged to the upper portions of the 
walls appear to be about the same size as those I found at 
the Aundha Khera and Surajpur, namely, about 1 foot 
8 inches in length by about 4 inches in thickness. Now 
bricks of such a size as this must be very ancient indeed 1 
I have not as yet been able to get any of t^ese bricks 
brought away. 

As I said before, according to the traditions of that part 
of the country, Kassaundi Oarhi, or at least the old razed 
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fortresses in its ndghbourhood, were founded by " Stya 
Qaj'I" But which Itaja GaJI is the quefiticm which at 
once occurs to one I Unfortunately, there were three or 
four ancient Rajas of that name, for instance — 

1. — Raja Gaja of the Bhatti tribe, B. 0. 94 (see geneal- 
ogy of the Raos of Jesahnir), who had a son called 
Salvahcm, 

3. — Oardabharupa, vulgarly called " Oetdh," " Chidhya" 
or " Chj,*' the son of Sadhrmhtma or Sadawa-aina, of 
Malwa, who is supposed by some also to have been called 
" Vasudeva" and the father of Viknun&ditya I» — ^B. 0. 
91. 

8. — Rc^'a Qaj, the founder of Gajni and the son of Siib' 
haea or Svhkaga (Qusere, — Svibhaga-edna ?), — who, some 
accounts say, was slain in the year 72 after Yikram&ditya, 
that is, 72 years after B. 0. 75, which is equal to B. 0. 8. 
Which of these then was the founder of Kasicmndi 
Qarhi? 

BLhbbagabh. 

Kheragarh is situated about twenty-four miles to the 
south of Agra, and about eight miles to the west of the 
Gwalior Road, on the banks of the Ban Gkinga river. It is 
a large village, or small town, standing on a lai^ and 
ancient Ehera. 

About 300 or 4^ feet to the north side of Kheragarh 
there is an old TiUi in which ancient sculptures are often 
found ; and there is another Tila, called " Taisu Tila," about 
500 feet to the east side of Kheragarh, in which ancient 
sculptures have also firequently been foimd. There are the 
remains of a mud fort at Kheragarh which is said to have 
been built on the site of an ancient fort built of brick, 
which is the origin of the word " garh" in the name of 
" Kheragarh." 

"KniSQAE R6b," " KioA Rda," or " KAaAobu.." 

KdgardU is situated about three kSs thie aide of Kherattarh, 
and about eighteen milea Jrom Agra, It is a very ancient 
place, and the present village stands on an ancient Tila, 
composed of the debris of an ancient fort. There are the re- 
mains of a Tery strong and thick wall which runs through 
below the western pert of the village of K^gar6U. This wall 
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is composed of huge blocks oi red sandstone, some of them 
beautiAilly^ carved. A great portion of this wall lies atill 
buried under the earth of the old Tila on whioh the village 
of K&gax6]l stands ; but another portion of the wall which 
extended beifond the l^la had been almost entirely dug up 
by the peasantry, until at length they began to quarrel about 
their respective right to the materials. There is no wall now 
ttoMdmg isolated by itself. 

I find, by enquiries made of the inhabitants of the place, 
that the statement which recently appeared in the Delhi 
Qcaette is quite true so far as, that the ancient fort buried 
under this place was actually founded by a '* Raja Mor," 
wbo is said to have been the son of " Khdngar" 

There is a tradition preserved in the neighbourhood about 
a " white crov^* or hag, in consequence of the appearance 
of which, as an omen of augury, Kaja Kor built a fort here, 
and firom which circimistance it was called " Kdga Bor," 
now corrupted to " KdgarSll" But to my mind the name of 
the fort is evidently derived &om the combined names of 
Raja Khdngar and his son Raja Ror, which would form the 
name of Khdngar Ror, which in time might easily have been 
corrupted to Khdngar-Roll or Ktigardtl. It must also be 
remembered that there is a tribe of Rc^puts* called " Rora." 
It seems that there are many remains frequently found, or 
dug up at E6gar6]l, such as sculptures, images, old coins, &o. 
Two trustworthy men whom I lately sent there to explore 
the place brought me the following things, which had been 
dug up at Kdgair611t: — 

(1). — ^Aa image of a warrior in yellowish sandstone ; pre- 
sent height about 13 inches ; but as it has lost 
the lower part of the right leg from the ankle 
and the lower part of the left leg from below 
tbe knee, its original height vras probably about 
1 foot 4 inehea. It is a very boldly sculptured 
figure, and the features of tiie face are fine and 
numly, and of the handsomest Hindu type. The 
warrior has bis right knee raised ; on his right 
arm he presents a ahield in defence; and in his 
Iqfi hand he brandishes a straight award of huge 

■ Of peiliKpa tnoN oorrectl?, I ahonld ray—" there is a lUtruieit af (A« f«latr<|H> 
TOM oalled Bora." 

tTIiejutd, bowever, lb*t "there were tamtnxa otiar large a»d \eavn tmagti aad 
otter *Mi^iAiMt ^'■■V oift whieh the; were amble to bring mwaj I" 
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dimensioiiB over Ms head. In a belt round bis 
waist be wears a dagger with a cross-shaped bilt 
at his left side. The hair of the head is full, but 
drawn back in straight lines on the head. The 
figure is naked, with the exception of a oloth round 
the loins, a belt round the waist, and a tariple 
necklace round the neck. It is evidently the 
figure of a tmrrior of great strength, probably of 
some ancient hero, I should not wonder if this 
were a figure of i2a;a Ror himself. 
(2). — A smaH female Jigure, carved in relief, in a kneeling 

or sitting position, 
(3). — A small figure, in white saaidstone, of a bull, spring- 
ing forward in great terror, with the fore-legs 
raised, and attacked from behind by either a 
leopard or a tiger or a lion, which has got hold of 
the bull's taU. la its mouth. Behind the bull's 
fore-legs a man's leg and Jbot appear, but the 
upper part of this human figure has been broken 
off, and on the top of the back of the bull there 
are the remains of two human feet of much 
smaller dimensions than the other. 
(4). — ^The remains of a small elephant or a bull in steatite. 
(5). — Two very small and curious figures carved in some 
kind of greyish-black stone, one of which is like 
an elephant, but with a very long conicalshaped 
human-like face, tlndemeath its belly there is 
a young one sucking at its teats. The other is 
a small sitting figure, probably of some divinity, 
with a very absurd physiognomy. 
A feio coins were a^o brought to me from KdgardU, all of 
which were either very much defaced or of no importance, 
with the exception of OTie which I can hardly cidl a coin, 
but which is a thin dice of copper or mixed metal, one side 
of which is covered with a representation of a circular rayed 
symbol, resembling a chakra or wheel, and tibe other side 
appears to be blank. 

I hope, however, to obtain m4)re coins from that locality, 
as the inhabitants of the place say that a great many coins, 
as well as images and other sculptures in stone, are found 
there. 

About quarter of a mile to the north of K^ardll there 
is a very fine Muhammadan mausoleum, called the " Sara 
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Khamhha" built of red sandstone. The roof is supported 
by tteeloe pillara, and is surmounted by a dome. There are 
four tombs in this mausoleum ; on one of them there is an 
inscription, of which I hare received an impression. I had 
measurements and a rough ground pl^ made of this 
mausoleum. 



Jajao is a village situated on the "Utangan river, about 
eight miles to the east of Kheragarh, and on the old Gwalior 
Road which was in use in .the time of the MughaJs It is re- 
markable for posseting a very large and grand royal terai 
wiUi a very lofty gateway, which is said to be higher than 
the lofty gateway of the Ladli Bagh, Agra. The gateway 
is built of red sandstone, and contains three storeys, and is 
surmounted by a chain or pavilion and two domes. There 
is a very fine Masjid in the west side of the serai built of 
red Baodstone. There is a very long Arabic inscription on 
a slab of white marble over the central kibla apse of the 
Masjid. I have received an impresaion of this inscription, 
but it was so badly taken that I have not yet been able to 
read it. I had measurements and a rough ground plan made 
of the serai with the gateway and the Masjid. 

I may mention that Jajao has evidently been an ancient 
Hindu place, as several ancient sculptures have been found 
tiiere. One which was brought to me, a small oblong slab of 
variegated sandstone, represents two standing himian figures 
in relief ; one, either male or female, with a high head-dress, 
like a grenadier's cap, holding a cup in the right hand, and a 
club in the left hand ; the other a female figure with some- 
thing like a head-belt round the waist, with a high puckered 
head-dresB, a necklace, and great earrings, and supporting 
with the right hand something which appears very much 
like a Suddhist symbol, namely, a globe supporting a pedestal, 
on which there is an arch-shaped olijeot. 



Jagner is a place situated between BApb&s and Biana. 
There is a now nearly clewed up cave or caves there, con- 
nected with which there is the following tradition :— 

A Hindu Jogi or Bair^, or hermit, lived there in a cave 
in ancient times. He had a cow (or) according to some 
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aocountsa milch-goats) whioh he entrusted to a Oioala, or a 
herdsman, to pasture. At the end of the time agreed npoD, 
the herdsman oame for his pay. The hermit gave the man 
only a handful of gnuna of wheat or barley. The herdsman 
went away offended and disgusted, and threw away the grains 
of com which he had received ; but on his road home he 
happened to see that some of the grains were still sticking 
to his clothes ; but, lo 1 and behold 1 they were no longer 
mere common grains of com, but they had turned into grains 
of gold. The herdsman then thought better of the matter, 
and turned back towards the hermit s oare, in order to ask 
for some more of these grains of oom which turned into 
gold. But when he arrived at the oave, he found it closed 
up, and the hermit gone ; bnt a supernatural voioe proceeded 
from the interior of the cave saying — '* From henceforth let 
there be a meUt or fair held here every year in remembrance 
of me, and those who shall present offerings at tbis shrine 
shall obtain the blesaii^ of prolifioness and prosperity I" In 
' consequence of this, a uiir is still held here evei? year, at 
which numbers of people from various parts of India attend, 
specially women. The hermit had, it seems, during his life 
tamed some small animals whioh inhabited the caves, but 
regarding which I am unable to find out whether they were 
mungoose or civet-oats. The people, specially the women, 
who attend these fEiirs always present offerings of food and 
milk for the use of these animals. 

On the heights above and near Jagner there are a number 
of ctmtu or heaps of stones, whioh 1 myself bdieve to be 
the sepulchral remains of ^e aborigines of the country, 
but connected with which there is the following popular 
tradition : It is said that, in very ancient times, a royal 
marriage procession was passing that way ; but according to 
$ome accoimts the party was struck down by thunderbolts or 
lightning, while, according to other aooounts, they were 
attacked and slain by enemies or robbers ; and on the spots 
where they fell, people who passed by that way had, from time 
immemorial, each thrown a stone, until at length on each 
spot there was a heap of stones, or, in oth^ word^ a series of 
cairns. 

From Jagner I received a piece of sculpture, namely, 
a cross-legged sitting figure, apparently Jain or Buddhist 
sculptured in relief, on a semi-eUiptical-shaped slab of red 
sandstone. Height of stone 1 foot, breadth 8 inches. 
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" ForAha Khbu/' nb&b Ghomsu, hoeth of TSa C&akb&i Bitbh. 

About fire or six kos (ten or twelve miles) to the south 
of Bhateswar, and about one mile this aide of a Tillage called 
" Ohomli" on or near the left or hitherward bank of the 
river Chambal, there « a very large " SMra" called " Pu- 
rana Khera" which is the site of some ancient city. The 
small villages of " Abhdhpura," ** Sanpttra," and " Oarhi" 
now stand on or near this ancient " Khera" and about four 
to four and a half miles distant from this ** Fwana Khera** 
the villages of Bai and Jarar are situated. 

Bhkaiks foou " Khbtli GoiT," Chahbal; "Nttbabad," bxtohd 
THB Chaubal ; Ad^latnaoab ; Am) Ituabpub. 

Fr(mi Kketli Ohat, Chambal. — A Buddhist or Jain image, 
apparently female, in a cross-legged sitting posture, uie 
hands joined in supplication, tlie &oe very broad and 
Turanian, the top of the head terminating in a point, the ears 
enormous and pendulous, with large pendant earrings ; 
height 8 inches, breadth 5^ inohea. 

From Ntirabad. — A splendid three-headed figure, perfect 
to the waist, apparently of the Hindu " 2}ri-murti" beauti- 
fully sculptured in an. exceedingly heavy greenish coloured 
kind of basaltic stone. Present height 1 foot 1 inch, breadth 
of stone 9 inches. 

^vm Adalatnagar. — A block of light-coloured sandstone, 
about 1 foot 4 inches in height by about 9 inches in width, 
elaborately sculptured, displaying numerous figureB, — among 
others, two central figures, male and female, standing under 
a canopy, with a little child of minute dimensions l«tween 
ttiem, I am told that there is an inscription on a slab of 
atone at Ad&latn^^. 

From Itmadpur. — An oblong piece of variegated red sand- 
stone, with a clamp hole at top, which evidenUy onoe formed 
portion of a building, the front of the stone being carved 
into a pilaster-shaped projection, with figures sculptured on 
it — two central sitting figures under canopies, one above the 
other, with other half figures appearing at ea(^ side of 
them. 



There is an old fort of some consideration at Jalhar, 
which is by some supposed to have been originiUly founded 
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by the Rajas of Taragarh, but which was added to, altered, 
and occupied by Midiammadan Governors. There are also 
said to be old mounds or " tila»" at or near Jal&sar ; and I 
am told that ancient Hindu coins are frequently found there. 

Jal^sar appears to have been at one time in the possession 
of the Tomar Kajas of Taragarh. 

I am told that there is a large stone figure q/* a horsey 
built into a wall, at Jaldsar, connected with which there 
is a tradition, somewhat to the following effect : — It is said 
that there was a Muhammadan " Fir' or saint at Jal&sar 
who was killed in some battle or aflfray with the Hindu 
Bajas of Taragarh, and that after he was killed his horse 
reittmed hy itself to Jal^sar, and there turned into stone; 
and to commemorate this event, there is a fair held at 
Jal&sar every year at the spot where the stone horse is. 

Blaoe Basaltic Pillabs focitd at Aqoa. 

Before concluding this report, it may be well that I 
should e^er a few remarks in connection with the great 
square black basaltic pillar which, with the base and 
capital of another simihir pillar, and a long ponderous block 
of similar stone, which probably formed part of the entabla- 
ture over the pillars, are now in the grounds of the museum 
at Agra. 

The pillar above referred to, it is well known, once stood 
in the garden of the Taj Mahal ; and while there, for some 
reason or other now unknown, the shaft of the pillar used 
to rock on its base, with a slight touch of the hand, like one 
of the " logon" or rocking stones. 

Besides the remains of another pUlar, and the large block 
of similar stone, before mentioned, which are in the grounds 
of the museum, there are also the remains of a third pillar, 
now placed as gateposts at the gate of a European residence 
in the cantonments at Agra. 

Now, it is said that these block pillars, when in a perfect 
state, along with several others, originally stood in a line 
outside the water-gate of the fort of Agra, between the 
fort and the river, but that some of them had fallen down 
before the most perfect and complete one of them was 
removed from thence and placed in the Taj garden. 

These pillars were, most certainly, the work of Sindtts, 
and they may be either Jmn or Brahmanical, although 
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I myself am inclined to think that they are Jain, as their 
shape and style are Jain in character, and I believe that they 
resemble the pillars of several ancient Jain colonnades stiU 
existing in India. 

The only conclusion, therefore, that I can come to is, that 
these pillars formed the colonnade to the entrance, from the 
river, of some ancient Hindu building, which was probably 
pulled down and destroyed when the fort was buUt ; and, 
moreover, I believe that a very massive and elaborately 
sculptured black marble Jain image," which is now at the Agra 
Museum, must originally have belonged to the same locality, 
as I have heard that it was dug up somewhere near the fort 
and near the river. 

Id Gah (Masjid) op Al4-dd-i«en Khiui, and Tomb op Pir Faddd 
nxAB Rhpabi. 

The road that leads from Shekohabad to Bhateswar runs 
nearly southwards, or south-east by south. At the distance 
of abouf ten miles from the Shekohabad ' Railway Station 
(or twelve miles from Shekohabad itself ), one arrives at a 
Muhammadan village called " BSpari,' i situated in the 
midst of ravines, and near which there is an old fort now in 
ruins. From R^pari to the bank of the river Jamna is about 
two miles ; and from thence there is a ferry which crosses 
the river to KaUnjar, firom which place to Bhateswar is about 
two miles more. 

But before reaching R^pari, and when I had gone about 
nine miles on the road, I observed, at some distance to the left 
hand side of the road towards the south-east, a ruined build- 
ing of a reddish colour standing on a high ground. I there- 
fore went off the road to see what it was, and in doing so, 
I had to cross several deep ravines. On arriving at the 
spot, I found the building to be the remains of an ancient 
Masjid of large size, surrounded by Muhammadan tombs 
on sJl sides. It was evidently built as an iii Qah, as may 
be inferred from the mention of the " feaai of R€tmzan m 
the inscription preserved there. I also found that the natives 
of R^ari generally spoke of this building as an /d Oak. 
There does not seem to have ever been more than one huge 

• Of " MumtuvraihA" jndgiog bj tha tortoin lymboL 

t Vol* hg Qattral Ctumatgham. — Tbia placs U called RApri b; >U MDbammadBn writers 
excepting only SizHDiat UUab, who Bgreei wUb Mr, Carllcjie in irriting Rebari oc Beputi. 
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western wall to tbis Id Gah, and which wall terminates at 
each end with a plain massive tower, with sides sloping in- 
wards upwardly in the Pathan style. On walldng round 
to the eastern or inner side of this wall, I found over a central 
recess, or apse, a long inscription on a stone set into the 
wall, at a height of about eighteen feet from the ground (so 
that it was ultimately found necessary to procure a long lad- 
der from a neigbbotiring Tillage in order to take an impres- 
sion of the inscription). According to this inscription, of 
which I took an impression, this Id Gah was built in the 
time of " Ala-ud-dm Muhammad Shah Sikandar-ul-adni, in 
the year (A. S.J 711." 

The following is a copy of the inscription : — 

' jLtlaUv )j*i^ (^t>»-)&*J> ti^jA- aU) tM^c ijli^iA) bJ^U#JI iJ-A^^k^ 

which may be translated as follows : — ■ 

" This sacred and magnificent place (notwithstanding its 
faults) was built in the time of the illustrious Sikandar-ul- 
aani {%. e., the second Alexander] A1& ul dunya w'al din 
Abu al mazafar Muhammad Shah Sultan by the grace of 
the Almighty Creator, defender of the Hubammadan faith 
and a great and powerful ruler and Sultan ; may God cast 
his shadow thereon. God's mercy is great in having caused 
the blessed month of K&mz&n to be instituted. May God 
make it glorioiis. In the year 711." 

The dmiensions of the Id Ga.h are as follows : total length, 
including towers, 157 feet 10 inches ; length from tower to 
tower at firont 129 feet 2 inches ;* mean thickness of wall 6 
feet ; circumference of towers at base 45 feet ; diameter 
of towers at base 15 feet; thickness of wall of towers 
3 feet 8 inches. As the walls of these towers slope very 
greatly inwards, the diameter at the top of the towers 
will, of course, be a very great deal less than that at the 

<• The distance between th« hmen kt tbs Itack of the bailding, however, fi m\j 
124 feet 1 incb, wbich difference is c«iued b; the lomewhat backward poiition of tM 
towen. See pliin of thia Id a*h in plate. 
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base by calculation ; not more than 11 feet 6 inches at 
top. There are ^even recesses in the walls (including^ 
the central apse) in front, three of which are 3 feet 10 
inches in depth, and the remainder 2 feet 10 inches 
in depth. The outward breadth of the central apse is 
V feet 6 inches, decreasing inwardly with a concavely 
curved back, divided into three faces, and surmounted by a 
hemispherical arch above. The other two larger recesses are 
each 7 feet 2 inches in breadth, and the remainder of the 
minor recesses vary from 6 feet 2 inches to 6 feet 7 inches 
in breadth. Along the back or west side of the wall of the Id 
Gah, there are five square-shaped buttresses, 3 feet in depth 
(sloping upwards and decreasing to about 2 feet at top) by 7 
feet 6 mches in length, leaving a space of 11 feet .6 inches be- 
tween each, except between the two on each side of the 
central one. In the space to each side of the central buttress 
at the back of the walls, which would otherwise have been 
occupied by two other buttresses, there are two flights of 
stairs projecting from the wall, the lower steps leading up to 
which commence in the two recesses left, one on each side 
of the great central projection or buttress ; and in the northern 
one of these two recesses there is a doorway or entrance to 
a through passage, which is 7 feet 4 inches in breadth 
outwardly, but which suddenly contracts to about 3 feet, and 
passes through the wall diagonally or in a slanting direction, 
and comes out on the other (or east) side of the wall to the 
right, or north side of the central apse, by a narrow doorway 
of only 2 feet 3 inches in width. The plan of this Id Gah is 
altogether peculiar and different from any that I had seen 
before. Along the whole length of the interior or east face 
of the wall, at a height of about twenty feet from the ground, 
there is a row of bright-blue glazed tiles from end to end, 
and which run close over the top of the inscription. The 
wall is surmounted by the usual semi-eUiptical-shaped battle- 
ments, or crenelations peculiar to India. The entire height 
of the wall is about 30 feet 6 inches, and with the 
addition of the crenelations it is about 32 feet. 

This Id Gah is built of brick, but the great peculiarity 
about it is the nature of the bricks of which it is built. 
The whole of the brick-work, at least on the interior or east 
side of the Masjid, has been covered with plaster, and to this 
plaster surface the Masjid was no doubt indebted for any 
further ornamentation beyond the blue tiles, as might inde^ 
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be seen in the arches of the Bmall recesses in which the 
" Kalima" was inscribed or formed in plaster on small cir- 
cular plaster medallions. As might he expected in many 
places, the plaster had entirely fallen off, leaving the brick- 
work bare and exposed. On examining this brick-work, 
I found that the greater portion of the bricks were moulded 
into patterns, but placed promiscuously in the wall along with 
other bricks which were not moulded, but plain. Indeed, 
in many cases the pattern had been turned upside down ; and 
in other cases bricks that appeared to be plain were evi- 
dently the very same bricks with the pattern turned inside, 
and the plain side of the brick turned outwards (for these 
bricks were moulded into patterns only on one eide). In 
short, these ornamentally moulded bricks evidently had 
nothing whatever to do with the original design of the 
building, but were built into the wall in any kind of way, 
without any regard whatever to the patterns with which 
they were moulded. The patterns moulded on these bricks 
were, sometimes in the form of scrolls, sometimes of squares, 
and sometimes of angular figures, and, no doubt, if carefully 
picked out and selected, several of them, if put together, 
would be found to compose a complete whole pattern or 
design. It is evident, therefore, that this Id Gah is entirely 
built of bricks which had belonged to some other and much 
more ancient building which had been pulled down and 
destroyed. It is quite possible, therefore, that they may 
have originally belonged to some ancient Hindu temples in 
the neighbourhood, which the Muhammadans under Ala-ud- 
din had destroyed according to their usual custom. 

At a short distance from the southern end of this Id Gah, I 
discovered two remarkable mauaoleuma standing in a durgah, 
or enclosure. These, I was told by the country people, con- 
tained the tombs of a Muhammadan saint called " Pir Faddu" 
and his family. These mausoleums are of a square shape, 
domed and built of red sandstone. The sides of the 
mausoleums are composed of beautiful open stone lattice- 
work, similar to that found in tombs at Agra and Delhi, hut 
in this instance in red sandstone instead of marble. In each 
mausoleum there are two marble tombstones, or sarcoplu^, 
inscribed with quotations from the Quran.* 

* It appexn that it nu iDppoaed thxt tbere nere thr«e tombs in eaoh 
in my notts 1 find onl; two perfect tonibi mentioned u bdng in eiicb 
there ue wvenl tombatonei Ijiag ibont. 
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As it was getting late m the eveniiig, and I had still five 
or six miles of my route to Bhateswar before me to complete, 
I had not time to make a complete survey of the locality, 
but a ground plan of the Id Gah will be found to accom- 
pany this report.* 

On my way fifom the Id Gah to the river side (which I had 
to cross by a ferry in order to get to Bhateswar), I passed 
through the village of Mepari, which lies about a mile and a 
half distant, southwards (or south-west by south), from the Id 
Gah of Ala-ud-din. This is entirely a Afuhammadan villa^, 
containing about a thousand inhabitants, and has probably 
existed since the days of Ala-ud-din. Chi the high ground, 
on the west side of Kepari, there is an old fort, now in ruins ; 
but whether it was originally of Hindu construction, or 
entirely built by Muhammadans, as a nucleus of the village, 
I had not the opportunity of ascertaining. 

From Kepari to the ferry at the river side is about two 
miles. On crossing by ferry to Kalinjar, on the opposite 
bank of the river Jamna, I found Kalinjar to be an old 
Hindu village, situated partly on a high bank, or bluff above 
the river, and partly extending down into the low ground 
which once formed part of an old bed of the river Jamna, 
which is now dry and under cultivation. I shall have a few 
further remarks to make with reference to this village of 
Kalinjar, which will be found farther on. 

£bat£8wab ahd Stjeajpde. 

In Tod's " Memoir of Greek, Parthian, and Hindu Medals 
found in India," in the Transactions of the Koyal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. I, p. 314, we find the following solitary notice 
of the remains of a supposed ancient city near Bhateswar, 
called " Surapura." He says : — " Conversing with the 
principal disciple of a celebrated Jain priest of Gwalior 
about ancient cities, he related to me an anecdote of a poor 
man, about thirty-five years ago, having discovered, amidst 
the few fragments left of Surapura, on the Tatmma, a hit 
of (what he deemed) glass; showing it to a silversmith, 
he sold it for one rupee ; the piu%haser carried his prize to 
Agra and sold it for Rs. 5,000, for it was a diamond. The 
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finder naturally wished to have a portion of the profit, and 
on refusal, waylaid and slew ttie silTersmith. The assas- 
sin was carried to Agra to he tried, and thus the name of 
Surapura hecame known heyond its immediate vicinity. 
This was a sufficient inducement to me to despatch one of 
my coin-hunters, and I was rewarded by ApoUodotus and 
Reveral Parthian coins. The remains of Surapura are 
close to the sacred place of pilgrimage, called hy us 
Betaiaor, on the Yamuna, hetween Agra and Etawah. 
Tradition tells us that it was an ancient city, and most 
probahly was founded by Surcuena* the grandfathOT of 
Krishna, and consequently the capital of the Surtueni 
of the historians of Alexander, which name they very appro- 
priately assigned to the kingdom of Matkura. Arrian men- 
tions two capital cities on the Yamuna, Methorat and 
Cliaobaras. We easily recognize the first ; yet, much as 
the Greeks disfigured proper names, we can hardly twist 
the latter into Surapura." 

With the above passages in my memory, my first impulse, 
after arriving at Bhateswar, was, very naturally, to make 
immediate enquiries concerning the position and site of this 
supposed ancient city of " Surapura" for the existence of 
which I had little more than the authority above quoted to 
go upon. 

This vexed question, however, I very soon settled satis- 
factorily. By various enquiries made of the Brahmans and 
Pujaries in chaise of the temple at Bhateswar, and of some 
of tlie more intelligent of the natives of Bhateswar and 
the surrounding villages, I found that they entirely ignored 
the existence of any ancient place or site by the name of 
" Surapura" in the neighbourhood of Bhateswar. But — 
and herein lies the true explanation of the whole matter 
— they said that an ancient name of the older or former 
city of Bhateswar (now a deserted toaate, near the bank of 
the old course of the river, to the north) was "Surapur," and 
thatitwasfoundedbya"-Bffl;"fl!iS«ro;«et»,"or " SurajaSn" but 
of the period of whose reign they were utterly ignorant ; they 
only kaew that it was many centuries ago. They also said 
that Bhateswar was atill called "Surajpur" by the Sraogia 
or Jains, — ^but only by the Jains, and not by tbe Hindus. In 
the course of further enquiries, I also learnt that there were 
two ancient eites on tbe lofty heights or table-lands, surrounded 

* Thii i* • muUk* of Tod't. The gModhtbar of ErubiM wm " Sura," not " Saraiim' 
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by deep khuda or ravines above Bhateswar, and called, 
respectively, the "Purana Khera" and the " Aundha Khera*'* 
(which I presently visited, as will he seen in the course of 
this report) ; and that about half or three-quarters of a 
mile beyond the " Aundha Khera," on the bank of the old bed 
of the river, there was the site of the " Oarhi," or fort of the 
ancient citi/ of Surajpur, of which the " Aundha Khera" 
formed a pc^t. 

During the forenoon of ^& first day of my stay at Bhatea- 
war, I visited the principal or most important of the Hindu 
temples in Bhateswar itself, which are situated along the 
bank of the river. The principal temples are nvne^ in number, 
namely, ** Fanoh mukhti" " Mali mandar," " Mandal man' 
dar," " Gmtri sankwr" " Bhateawamatk" " Mahadev man^ 
dar," and three other amaller temples buUt by a former Raja 
of Bhateswar. With the exception of the temple of Bhates- 
wamath, these temples are of modem date. The temple of 
Bhateswamath is the oldest, and is said to have been origi* 
nally founded by Raja Surajsein. This, however, is impos- 
sible, for, though old, it has no appearance of being very an- 
oient. Unfortunately, I could &id no inscription in this 
temple, and have therefore no actual data to go upon.^* The 
newt temples in point of priority of date, but more modem 
than the last, are (1), the " .Paneh mukhti mandar," with a 
renewed inscription, of which the old date is Samvat 1713, 
and the date of renetoal, Samvat 1849, and (2), " Mandal 
mandar" old date in inscription, Samvat 1703, and date of 
renetoal by a Rani of Bhat&war, Samvat 1838. In the 
temple of " Oauri sankar" there are three images, namely, 
of Siva, Parvati, and Oaneaha. On the pedestal of the image 
of Si/ca and Parvati, and on a square olnect in the left hand 
of Oaneaha, there are inscriptions. Of these inscriptions I 
took impressions. The date on the pedestal of the images of 
Siva and Parvati is Samvat 1819— A. D. 1762. The remain- 
ing temples are all about either equally or more modem 
than the last, — the date in an inscription on the " Matt 
mandar" being Samvat 1782, renewed in Samvat 1860. 
Of all these inscriptions I took impressions. 

• " Aundiif' or " 0»dh<^—<mrlnrntd. 

t Wbeu T taj tbej lie " niiti in mmbtr," 1 ntetn the priiteipal temples; fortbereare 
eild to be no leea tJien oae hmndrid aud levmlf templet of all lorta, Urp and ■nrnJI, at 
Bbateewar altt^tbei. 

X I bare reaeon to beliere that it is only about Ibo knuAnd j/iart oU, u that b aboat 
tho age (or date of fooDdation) of the prtttnt modem loiffn of Bhitetwar. 
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The tutelary divinity of Bhateswar is Bhateewamath ; and 
it ia a coincidence worthy of remark that Bhateswar belongs 
to the family of the Rajas of Bhatdwar, which name is pro- 
bably erroneously spelt with a *'d" as Bhaddwar, the name of 
the tribe or clan of Rajputs to which they belong having 
perhaps originally been " Bhat&waria ;" consequently it is 
possible that " Shateaioamaih" may originally have been the 
tutelary divinity of the family or tribe of the Bajas of 
Bhiitdwar, and from which divinity Bhateswar (or at least 
modem Bhateswar) had received its name. If It were not 
that the Kajas of Bhat4war are of the solar race, while the 
old Bhati, or Bhatti, Haos of Jesahner, were of the Ittnar 
raoe, one might almost fancy, from the similarity of the 
names of the two families, that there might originally have 
been some connection between them.* 

With regard to the Baja " Swajsein" whom aU the inha- 
bitants of Bhateswar agreed in stating to have been the 
founder of that place, or at least of the ancient city of 
" Surajpar" it -wsR conjectured by Tod (as before quoted) 
that " Svrapura" might have been founded by " Suraaena" 
ft. e., SurqJ, the grandfather of Krishna I This, however, is a 
mere - mythical uncertainty. But, then, where, and in what 
actual dynasty, are we to look for the traditional " Suraj- 
sein?" In the genealogy of the Bajas of Malwa of 
tb.0 Pramara rauoe, commencing with " J>hanaf0aya," who 
is supposed to have lived about B. C. 840, we find that about 
B. C. 271 there was a " Sadhroshana" or " Sadasvasena ;" 
and again that about A. D. 136 there was a " Karakaen" 
also called "Suetasena!" Could this latter "Suryaaena" 
possibly have been identical with "Surajaen," the founder of 
" Surajpur," the original Sanskrit name of which was, no 
doubt, Svryapvra ff 

According to Tod, " Baja Bhofa," of the same race (A, D. 
483), was a secret convert to the Jain religion I May not, 
then, hia predeceaaor, " Suryaaena" four centuries previously, 
have been a professor of the old or early form of the Jain 
religion, or, in other words, of Buddhism, which recent 

■ The Bajaiof Bhatavar trace their descent from Bun^itna: tbej are the liaea] 
docendanta of the founder of Surajpuri and it ii well known Hiat the; hold the chief 
pUce of Soaoxf at the head of the whole of the Ri^pnti ot Kihalriya race. An examina- 
tioD of their /amOy gtatalogiat, preserved by their Purohit, or lamil; prieat, woald 
therefore be w^ worth tbewhiieoftbememberiof the ArcluKilogical Survey. 

t There ii one difficulty, however, in the way of thii theory, or rather nigK^ition, of 
mine. The I^jm of Malwa were of the Agmilntla noe, while the Riijaa of Bbatawv (the 
deaceudaDta of 5iir^'t&aJ are of the Smy'Vama or tolar race. 
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diacoveriei hy General Cunningham at Mathura hare 
proved to hare been not only contemporary toith Buddhism, 
but also identical with it, or merely &/orm or »tfc< of it ? AU 
this agrees with the fac<^ before mentioned, that the name 
of Surajpwa was of " ancient Jain," that is, of Buddhist, 
origin 1 

On a high ground, on the north side of, and about the 
centre of, Bhateswar, there ia a fort, which is said to have 
been commenced by one of the Rajas of Bhatawar about 
100 years ago. But the Raja died before the work was quite 
completed, in consequence of which the fort has remamed 
ever since in a partly unfinished state. 

The "Pdraha Ehbsa" aitd "AutniHA Khiba.** 

On the (^erTioon of the first day of my visit to Bhateswar, 
I went up to the lofty heights which rise above the present 
town to yiait the ancient site called the " Aimdha Xhera'* 
(before mentioned). On proceeding up a ravine which runs 
up the hill side from about the centre of Bhateswar to the 
unfinished /or^ of the Bajas of Bhatawar, one reaches a 
ridge, or height of land, &om which a ravine descends on the 
other side, northwards, towards a still larger ravine, or series 
of ravines, which run nearly north and south, and divide two 
high table-lands apart, the one to the east, and the other to 
the north-west. One then sees that the mmmit of each of 
these table-lands is croumed with groups of temples. The 
summit of the table-land on the north-east is called the 
" Purana Khera" which signifies the ancient or former city, 
and which is situated about a mile to the north-east by north 
of Bhateswar, while the table-land on the north-west is 
called the " Aundha Kkern,''' which signifies the ooertumed 
city ; and the latter is so called in connection with a tradi- 
tion current among the people, that it was overturned many 
centuries tfr ages ago by some great convulsion or catas- 
trophe. The " Aumlha Khera" ia situated about ttco miles 
to the north or north-west by north of Bhateswar, and about 
a mile to the west l^ north of the *' Purana Khera." On 
arriving at the summit of the "Aundha Khera," I found a 
group of about Jive Jain temples (with smallOT subsidiary 
shrines attached to two of them) still standing; some of 
which I found to be of middle age, and one quite modem. 
But inomediately behind these temples, to the west, and 
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dose to the eige of a deep " khud " or ravine, which mns at 
the back, there rises a high, rather square-shaped Hla or 
mound with sloping sides, which forms the highest summit of 
the Khera. Tina higher ground, from the numerous trenches 
and traces of foundations of w^ls on it and around it, I 
immediately perceived must have been the site of much more 
ambient temples, (probably a fortified temple enclosure). 
This indeed was afterffards proved by the discovery of nu- 
merous ancient aculplitrea and images, and fragments of 
images, and ancient bricks of a large size, which I found 
there either buried in the ground or scattered about on it. 
But I also discovered that two of the more recent Jain 
temples, note standing, are actually built partly on the found- 
ations of ancient walls, but promiscuously as it were or 
without reference to the more ancient sit« on which they 
stand. On that same afternoon, I myself picked up a frag- 
ment of an image in whitish sandstone ; and, what was more 
important, also the fragment of a Bttddhist " Chakra" in 
red sandstone, on the left side of which were the remains 
of two small human figures carved in relief, the lower one of 
which was the head and shoulders of a man, wearing the 
characteristic Buddhist head dress, as seen in other Buddhist 
sculptures at Mathura and Bhika. The left hand of the 
figure rested on the top of a sort of crutch-shaped or crutch* 
headed staff, or club, or mace, the head of the staff being 
formed in the shape of a lion. To the right side of the 
figure, there appeared something like the representation of 
either a huge club or a pillar. This was perhaps the only 
undoubted Pigment of genuine Buddhist sculpture which I 
found at the ** Jundha Khera," but a series of prolonged 
systematic excavations on the spot would, no doubt, produce 
many more such. As will presently be seen, however, I 
ajtenoards discovered three objects (two of them of large 
size), which may be either of Buddhist or of ancient Jain 
rai^. 

The site of the " Aundha Khera", or overturned city, is a 
raised plateau, or small table-land, situated between ravines 
of 1,000 feet by 1,000 feet (or 1,000,000 square feet) in 
extent, not coxmting the lower cultivated land on the slopes 
on its northern and eastern sides ; and the space occupied by 
the temples now standing, and the sites or traces of more 
ancient buildings, is an area of 400 feet by 350 feet, on 
140,000 square feet. To the east and north-east of these 
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temples, howerer, there are three other tilaa or mounds ; the 
la^er one opposite towards the east is situated at a distance 
of 656 feet from the temples, and is an irregular fire-aided 
figure, of which the sides gave the following measurements : 
150 feet, 200 feet, 80 feet, 30 feet, and 100 feet. At or near 
three of the comers or salient angles, and in one retreating 
angle, thesre are low, round, or oval-shaped heaps or knoUa of 
earth, which maj possibly represent the remains of the founda* 
tions of towers. TOiis " tila" may either have been the site of 
an old fmrt, or of a walled village. On the north side (which 
is the steepest) is also the trace of a place of entrance into 
the area. The north side is steep and terraced, while the 
ea»t tide slopes away towards a lavine, and has evidently 
been much washed away and worn down by the action of 
water during the rains. The soU on this mound has been 
ploughed ana under cultivation, so that I could not expect 
to find much there ; but I saw numerous fragments of hrickSf 
and picked up a few small fragments of carved stone.* 
Of the other two mounds, one is situated at a distance of about 
735 feet to the north of the last, and the other about 210 
feet to the west of this one, and between it and the temples^ 
and at a distance of about 608 feet &om the temples. These 
two latter mounds are of smaller dimensions than the first 
mentioned, the one being about 100 feet in diameter, and 
the other about 80 feet. One is of an irregularly squared 
shape, rounded on one side, and the other is roundiah. These 
also have been under cultivation, but I found that the 
earth contained numerous fragments of brichs.\ The h^h 
tila behind the temples, however, from its steepness and rug- 
gedness, and being situated on the brink of a precipice, is 
tmtouched and in a state of uncultivated unldness. 

The evening coming on, and having left my baggage at 
Bhateswar, I returned to tlwit place for the night. 

On the following morning early I started with my baggage 
and servants, and four men irom Bhateswar, and proceeded 
this time first to the " JPurdna Khera" on the high ground, 
one mile to the nortii-east by north from Bhateswar. On 
aniving at the sttmmit of the Khera, I fouod it covered by a 

* Sonu of the coontrj people told me (hat manf/ old eoint bad from time to tinw ba«n 
dug Dp ID the toil of fiUf tila. Thit lUa U uo doabt the " Qatki od the Audio Khara," one 
of tke "wcm Oarlti^' wbioh, the coantr? people 07, once exiited in the neigfabonrbtMid of 
BhatenrKr, 

tl really think that the two «Mii2f«r detached monndi t« (he north maj niMluiebecii 
Boddhirt fihyof or topes. 
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group of seren Hindu temples, dedicated to J)Svi. These 
tempos did not appear to me to be very old, or, at least, not 
more than middle-aged ; but I could discoTer no insoriptioELS 
about them from which I might have gaiaed any inform- 
ation as to their date. I found reason, however, to believe that 
these temples are built on the sites of much more ancient 
ones ; indeed for that matter they stand in the midst of the 
buried remains of the aecond city of " Surajpur," which is 
now appropriately called the " Furana Khera" or old city. 
Wherever, as in the perpendicular sides of the deep khuds or 
ravines with which the Khera is intersected, I could see a 
section of the soil or strata, I observed that for from 20 
to 30 feet in depth, it was almost entirely composed of 
ancient bricks of a large size, tiles, pottery, small fragments 
of atone, the ashes of fires, and everything in fact that 
betokened human habitation prolonged for centuries upon 
centuries. Hiere are also traces of a " Oarhi," or small fortf 
on the "FuraTM Khera." There are said to be the remains of 
no less than seven Garhis or forts in the neighbourhood of 
Bhateswar, one of which is that on the " I*urana Khera,'* 
another on the *' Aundha Khera," the third near the " Aundha 
Khera," the fourth is the Oarhi of Surajpur, north of the 
" Aundha Khera" and the other three are la different parts 
of the high ground of the Bhateswar peninsula. 

We have already learned from the quotation I have made 
from Tod's writings that the existence of the site of an ancient 
city called " Surapura" first became known to Europeans 
through the instrumentality of a native who found a diamond 
there, and murdered the man to whom he had ignorantly 
sold it for next to nothing, and was therefore brought to 
A^ra for trial. But I shall now mention a tradition whieh 
is still cturent among the people of the place conneoted 
with the " JPitrana Khera," which we may safely identify 
with the second city of " Swyapwra" or " Surajpur" The 
people say tbat much gold with silver and precious stones 
are atiU found in the ground at the " JPurana Khera," and 
that there is an ancient tradition current that it once " rained 
gold and silver and gems from heaven" on that place many 
ages ago I 

The people of Bhateswar themselves say that the removal 
of the city from the " Furana Khera" to its present posi- 
tion was caused by a change «n the course of the river, 
which took place a very long time ago. By reference to any 
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large map of " Bhateawar and its neighbourhood," it will 
be seen tluit the river Jamna makes a complete turn like a 
loop, westwards, round Bhateswar and its environs, the open 
part of the loop being towards the east, and the great bend 
or curve of the loop being towards the vieat ; and that the 
Jamna once Jtotved close to the back or north side of the 
*' Purana Kh^a" at a distance of about tvoo miles Jrom 
Bhateswar, bnt nearly parallel to its present course. This 
I have marked in my tiu^-plan as ** the old course of the 
river Jamna now dry." At the east end of this old course 
is situated the Tillage of Kalmjar {i. e., Kalii/an-jar). In 
other words, the rirer Jamna forms a bow, of which the road 
from Bhateswar to Ealinjar may be described as the string, 
with Bhateswar at one end of it and Kalinjar at the other ; 
and if an arrow were run through from the centre of the 
string across to the centre of the back of the bow, it would 
run through the " Burana Khera" and the " Aundha Khera" 
and along the longer ancient bed of the river, now dry, which 
runs east and west. The rvoer, then, at some time, bi^k& 
through at right angles near a place which I have marked 
in my map-plan as the " Bakka Bagh," and between that and 
the heights to the right or east, on the summit of which is 
situated a temple of ** Sam&nan" (as marked in my plan). 
The river then, no doubt, flowed for some time through this 
" cross course," until it, at length, entirely l^ its old bed 
altogether, and eventually subsided into its present course. 
But when the river flowed in its original bed, two miles to the 
north of Bhateswar, the first ancient city would necessarily 
also be situated there. Then, when the river broke througrh 
its banks, and ran through by the '* cross course" at right 
angles to the other, the city would very naturally be 
removed to the high ground of the " Burana Khera" 
which borders on it and overhangs it ; and, at length, when 
the river subsided into its present course, the city would 
then finally be removed to its present position. 

There is, however, another tradition current among the 
people, which accounts in another way for the rem^oval of 
the town/rwn the heights of the " Burana Khera" to the 
lower ground, on the present bank of the river, where 
Bhateswar now is. It is said that about two hundred years 
ago the Ahirs made a war of pillage upon the town, which 
was then situated on the " Burana Khera." There are three 
divisions of the Ahir race^ the " Qujars," the " Mainas" 
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and the " Gadhia.*' Now, it was the Oujars that fell upon 
the town, with the intention to sack and pillage it. They 
destroyed the place, and after looting it, were with difficulty 
at length induced to retire, by a further present of some 
three thousand rupees from the zemindar or Kaja of the 
plac§. The surviving inhabitants then removed the town 
down to where it now is. 

In these Ahir names of ** Oujar" and *' Gadh" have we 
not the real origin of Gujarashtra or Gujarat, and also of 
the name of the ancient Efya " Gaj" or " Oadhya" of 
Gujarat ? 

We thus leamfrom the above that \h& first or original 
ancient city, which may have been called " Surapitra" or by 
any other name, must, hj the necessities consequent on the 
direction of the course of the river at the time, have been 
situated near the bank of the old bed of the river (now dry), 
which runs about two miles to the north of Bhateswar! 
Now, a place,— a high tila with traces of a fort,— was pomted 
out to me about three quarters of a mile to the north of the 
" Aimdha Khera" on the bank of the old dry bed of the 
river; and this site is still called the " Surajpur Garhi." 
This, then, was the fort of the first ancient city of " Suraj- 
pura" (or " Suryapura") founded by SurajsSna; and it prob- 
ably extended thence to the " Aundha Khera," and including 
it, making thus a city of about a mile and a half in length, 
and perhaps the same in breadth. I had not time to make 
any explorations on the site of " Surajpvr Garhi."* 

If " Surajpura" or " Suryapura" had been founded by 
the Suryasena" of the Tramara dynasty of Malwa in the 
beginning of the second century of the Christian era, it could 
mt, of course, have been a capital of the " SurasSni" in the 
time of Alexander the Great ; but some older city, on nearly 
the same or a closely neighbouring site, may have been so. 
The kingdom of " Methoras" (or Mathura) belonged to the 
SuTosdni, Methoras and Klisobaras (the " Klisoboras" of 
Pliny) are mentioned in the same breath and in the same 
connection by Arrian, and he says that both were situated 

• I WM, in flust^ at firit aimoH detnred from taking mjfia-Ua- notiea of it, from Utuv 
been at firtt told by the eonntrj people that the place had formerlT been inhabited by 
MtmatU; but I qftencardt fotmd oat that lie JlewaUt hiut timp^ bnilt a vUlwe on 
the tita of the old " Surajpur Qarhi." These Mewatia were, man; years ago, tiatied out 
of the place altogether b; a R<ub of Bbatatrar. Some anoiaiii rtmaimt, aoch aa imaget and 
■ome jetBtiry, were dag Hjp there bj some native cnlUvatora abont ten ;cui ago. It wa* 
probabl; A«r> that Toi't coi» at AppoUodoiiu was faand. 
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on the Yamuna or Jamna. Where, tlien, was this andent 
capital city of Klisobaraa ? Can it have been Surafpur ? 

CWhile writing of the *' Suras^as" and their territory, 
I may mention that there is a place, or district called 
" Surasani," near TJjain, and that there is a tribe and 
district, called " Surgi;" " Surji," or " Suryi," in the eastern 
part of Bandelkand ; and also a place called " Surajgarh.) 

I have already mentioned the Tillage of Kalinjar {i.e., 
Kaliyan-jar), two miles from Bhateswar, at the point where 
the Jamna formerly flowed from its original course. And it 
would be nothing out of the way to suppose that the original 
name of this place was probably KaliyeMiagar or Kaliyem- 
jar,'' eventually corrupted into Kalmjar. 

Being anxious, from what I had seen on the evening of 
the day previous, to proceed again to the " Aundha Khera'* 
which lay at about a mile distant towards the north-west, on 
the other side of the valley across many intervening khuda, 
I did not remain longer at the " Furana Khera" but pro- 
ceeded onwards to the " Aimdha Khera," just as the sun was 
beginning to get hot in the forenoon. 

I there took up my quarters in a small dilapidated serai, 
belonging to the most modem of the Jain temples, on the 
" Aundha Khera." 

I must here beg to refer to the map of the neighbourhood 
of Bhateswar and the plan of the " Aimdha Khera " which 
accompany this description. The " Aundha Khera" is situ- 
ated about two miles to the north-west by north of Bha- 
teswar, and is a raised plateau, or table-land, about 1,000 
feet square, situated between the heads of ravines, or from 
the sides of which deep ravines branch off in all directions. 
That part of the ** Khera" on which the Jain temples and 
the sites of more ancient temples and buildings are situ- 
ated, is a bleak, rugged, and desolate spot, ovei^rown 
with low bushy jungle or scrub, and the nearest village Is 
a long way off. I have already said that there are three 
other secondary tilas or mounds, distant from upwards of 
six to upwards of seven hundred feet from the Jain temples 
and the tila behind the temples. At the back, or east side 
of the first, and between the first and second of these other 
or secondary tilas, the acute-angled terminations of deep 
ravines run in from the east. A kirge and deep ravine, with 
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many branches or offshoots, runs in from the south, ah>ng 
the whole of what is now the back or teeat eide of the 
Aundha Kkera, but tohich may originally have been its 
centre! I have no doubt that the formation of this last 
great ravine, by the agency or powerful action of water, 
during some great floods, or perhaps by a sudden burst- 
ing of the river, when very high, over its banks, pos- 
sibly accompanied or aggravated by an earthquake, was the 
cause of the overthrow and destruction of many more an- 
cient temples and buildings, of which eveiy trace ia now 
gone, and from which circumstance the plane was called 
the " Aundha Khera" or " overtttrned city." Another ravine 
runs in from the north. On the high ground, in the midst 
of the terminations, or culs de aae, of these tremendous 
ravines, and surrounded by ravines on all sides, is situated 
the Aundha Khera^ or what remains of it. The more recentt 
or modem Jain temples, still standing, are situated rather 
well forward, from the great ravine which runs at the 
back or west side ; caution, learned from the bitter experience 
of former catastrophies, having no doubt taught the Srangia 
to choose safer sites, as far from the brink of the ravines as 
the limited space would permit. While the sites of the 
more ancient, destroyed temples, or of other ancient build- 
ings, are situated further btmk weatioards on the very brink 
of the ravines, nay it ia probable that some of the old sites 
no longer exist, but have fallen into the ravines (as, indeed, 
my discoveries there afterwards proved). 

With regard to the agencies, \f other them 'physical, which 
caused the ruin and destruction of the other older buildinga 
which stood on this ancient site, I may mention that there 
is a tradition among the people of the neighbourhood to the 
effect that a certain Bani or Frinoesa in ancient times pas< 
sing that way, asked what these buildings were, and that 
on being told that they belonged to " SraTigis" or Jains, she 
ordered them to be overthrown. I am inclined to think that 
this tradition really points to an act of persecution of the 
remnant of a Buddhist establishment at tms place, by some 
invading race of Eajaa who supported the rise oftheBrah- 
manical creed against expiring Buddhism. 

Coming up the ravines from Bhateswar, \h& first of the 
present temples which meets the eye, on the south side of 
the area, is a small square-domed temple, empty and in a 
ruinous state. A little to the left, or south.west of this, is 
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a small earthwork, a square strench with a small mound of 
earth in the centre, the site of a destroyed temple of small 
size. I should here remark that I was told by the Natives 
of the district, that the people of the surrounding villages 
have for years past been digging up and taking away the 
large bricks from the sites of the ancient temples. About 
36 feet to the north, from the abovementioned site of a 
former small temple, there is a Jain temple of comparatively 
recent date, consisting of a raised square, platform, 76 feet 
square, on the centre and four comers of which there are 
altogether five shrines, surmounted by cupolas,— the centre 
shrine being the largest, and the comer ones being very 
small. In each of these shrines, except one, there is the 
representation of a. pair of feet, surroimded by an inscription 
on a horizontal slab of stone. The dates read by me on three 
of these inscriptions were all " Samvat 1849"=A. D. 1712. 
On the north side of the central shrine I found an erect, 
naked image sunk in the ground to the waist. The head 
broken off. This image was evidently of much greater age 
than the temple. The temple above described is of course 
one of comparatively recent origin; but it is necessary to 
mention first the more recent and modem temples, still 
a small earth-work, — a square trench,— with a small mound of 
earth in the centre, — the site of a destroyed temple of a small 
size. I should here remark that I was told by the natives 
of the district that the people of the surrounding villages 
have for years past been digging up and taking away the 
large bricks from the sites of the ancient temples. About 
S6 feet to the north &om the above-mentioned site of a 
former small temple, there is a Jain temple of comparatively 
recent date, consisting of a raised square platform, 76 feet 
square, on the centre and four comers of which there are 
altogether five shrines, surmounted by cupolas, the central 
atili standing. B^ore proceeding to a description of the 
razed sites of the more ancient destroyed temples attached to 
the south-west comer of this temple, there is a long 
building with open arches on all sides, which appeared to 
me to be of much greater age than the temple. Its dimen- 
sions are 47 feet in length by 14 feet 3 inches in breadth. 
It may probably have served as a place of shelter for 
worshippers to sit under. At the bottom of a pit in the 
ground, under the east end of this building, I found an image 
lying half buried. It was a figure in a sitting position of 
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contemplation under a canopy, with smaller attendant figures 
on each side, and an elephant on each aide at top above the 
latter. There was no inscription on it, the front portion of the 
pedestal having been broken away. The height of the image 
was about 2 feet. The stone grey or darldsh coloured; 
apparently a kind of calciferous sandstone. About twenty 
yards to the east, and in &ont of the temple, there is a 
detached building, a very old and ruinous serai of a long 
narrow shape, about 50 feet in length. Lastly, 8 feet to 
the west side, or back of the temple above described, 
leaving thus a narrow passage between, there is a raised 
platform 57 feet by 48 feet, which is nearly level with the 
ground at the front or north side, but being built on a 
slope or incline, or on the side of a declivity, it rises so high 
above the ground at the back or south side that there is a 
vaulted chamber underneath, which is entered from the low 
ground behind. On the southern half of this platform 
there stands a long-shaped building 67 feet by 16 feet, entered 
by two arched doorways in front (north side), and having 
an apse or recess in the centre of the back wall. In a 
small chamber or compartment at the north end of this 
building, a stone was found built into the wall on which 
there was an inscription. I took an impression of this 
inscription, but it is so indistinct from the stone being worn 
and defaced that I have not as yet been able to read any 
part of it. It, however, appears to he old. Underneath this 
building there is a lower storey, or basement floor, consisting 
of a long-shaped vaulted chamber of similar dimensions 
(before referred to), which is entered by open archways from 
the low ground at the back. In the floor of this low vaulted 
chamber at the back, I found three lai^ heavy images 
buried up to the necks in the earth. They were in a sitting 
position of contemplation. Two of these images were in a 
state of pretty gooa preservation ; the third had lost its head. 
Having dug the images out, I found mscri^tiona on the 
pedestal of the lareest, and in that of the one which had lost 
its head ; but only the inscription on the largest image was 
at all decipherable, and on this I read the date (somewhat 
defaced) as " SamvatlO%4i," or "1094" (equal to A. D. 1027 
or 1037). I took an impression of this inscription. This 
inscription was divided in half by the figure of a bull, which 
is the symbol of " Admath," the first Jain Hierarch. The 
other inscription on the headless image was too much 
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defaced to make anyitiing of. I would here beg to premise 
tliat these images (as may 'be inferred from the date of 
the 11th century) being of middle age, are therefore of much 
more recent date than the antiquities which I aftertoardi 
found buried in the aites of the more ancient destroyed 
temples beyond and in the bottom of the rtwme at the back. 
It is a matter of doubt, however, as to whether the "Samvat " 
used or indicated in some of these Jain inscriptions is the 
Jain tera of the " Virata Sam/eat" or the Brahmanical sera 
of the " Vikramaditya Samvat." If it be the " Virata Samvat" 
that may in some feto cases be meant to be indicated, then 
the oldest of these inscriptions might be four or aia; hundred 
years older than they would otherwise be. There is said to 
be a sealed vault deep under the floor of this place, fall of 
ancient images and other remains I* 

About 20 feet to the north of the building last men- 
tioned and on lower ground, there is a low square-shaped 
earth-work, consisting of a ditch running round a square of 
about 60 feet each side, within which there are the remains 
of the foundation of a wall running round a square of 
44 feet each side, and within this, a square hollow or depres- 
sion, which may either have been a tank or else a building 
dug out. 

Again, 66 feet to the north of this, there is a modem 
Jain temple (the only one erer now used or frequented) with 
a serai and court attached. The temple is a small square- 
domed building built on the centre of a high platform, about 
63 feet by 60 feet. Attached to the south side of this there 
is a serai with court or enclosure in front, 42 feet 7 inches 
X 66 X 45 feet. This temple contains a flat slab of stone 
with representation of feet. 

At a distance of 92 feet firom the last named temple 
towards the south-west, there is another Jain temple of older 
date. This is situated in a central position, but much ^r^A^r 
hack and on much higher ground than the others ; it being 
built on the site at a much more ancient temple, and on the 
north-eastern slope of the ancient iila, which rises at the 
back of the temples. This temple, like the others, is situated 
on a raised platform, which measured 70 feet in length 
from east to west, and 39 or 40 feet in breadth from north 
to south. The temple is situated towards the back, or on 
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tbe west side of this platform, and there is a small square 
ahriDe on each of the front or east corners. East and west 
are evidently the points of the compass obserred by the 
Jains, and the back of their teomles is always towards the 
west. I found this temple to be 15 feet 5 inches square. 
In this temple I found a large image in a sitting posture ; 
and on the pedestal of it, there was an inscription in which 
I read the date as Samvat 1613, or A. D. 1556. In the 
centre of the inscription there was the figure of a Sankh 
or conch shell, the symbol of Nemmatha. At some height 
above the image there was a stone with an inscription let 
into the wall, in which I read the date as SamveU 1826^A. D. 
1796. This is therefore a temple of comparatirely recent 
origin, or middle a^d, but built on the site of much older 
ones. That this is the cage I found to be proved by the 
fact that about 9 feet 6 inches within the south-eastern, 
comer of the platform of this temple, on the east side and 
touching it, the renuuns of the foundation of an ancient 
wall commences, running for 22 feet in an easterly direc- 
tion, and then turning at an angle and running for 72 feet 
in a northerly direction, until it meets a long narrow 
trench running again from east to west, which also is 
evidently the remains of the foundation of an ancient 
waU, the materials of which have at some time been dug 
out and removed. Near to the east of the remains of the 
foundation of the wall before mentioned, which runs for 72 
feet north and south, I found a trench with a deep hole 
or small pit in the ground beside it, which ended in a low 
arch of brickwork, now filled up with earth, tmd which may 
perhaps have led to some subt^ranean passage (as I found 
to be the case in another place, which will presently be des- 
cribed). At the bottom of a slope, and near the edge of the 
end of a ravine, about 40 feet to the north of the northern 
termination of the remains of the wall and the trench 
above mentioned, I found a large image lying exposed on 
its back on the ground. It measured in its present state 
(having lost the lower part of the legs) 4 feet 2 inches in 
length; but when perfect must have been about 5 feet. 
There is a chakra, or disc of glory, at the back of the head, 
which is crowned with a jewelled cylindrical crown. The 
hair ia in ringlets. The ears long and slit. Thejeneu, or 
Brahmanical thread, passes over the left shoulder. A wreath 
passes round from the back of the shoulders over the arms. 
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which axejbur, broken off at the elbows ; but a portion of the 
remainder of the wreath plainly appears passing over the front 
of the legs, where they are broken off. The lower part of the 
body, from the waist downwards, and what remains of the 
legs, are clothed in a garment resembling jangiaa (short 
drawers), or tights, which is tied at the waist by a cord. A 
kind of sash hangs loosely round the loins, and is tied 
in a loose single knot on the left side. I consider this 
to be an image of Vishnu. It is in greyish sandstone. 
This image is undoubtedly very ancient. I brought it with 
me to Agra. 

Twenty feet to the south of the temple last mentioned, 
but extending much further backwards, is situated the most 
important site of all, namely, a high square-shaped earth* 
work with sloping sides, measuring exteriorly 97 feet by 95 
feet. It consists of an outer trench, then a sloping l^nk, 
and then a broader and deeper trench, which runs round a 
high central square platform of earth, which overtops the 
whole. There is no doubt that this is the site of an ancient 
temple, one of those to which the numerous fragments of 
images belonged, which I found either buried or scattered 
about ; and no doubt many similar sites hare been swallowed 
up in the yawning gulph of the deep ravine which runs at the 
back of it, and which is every year falling in more and more, 
and eating away the ground around it. Close at the back of 
this earth-work {on the west), and (if I remember right) 
utithin the first trench, I came suddenly upon a very deep 
long-shaped pit from 10 to 12 feet in deptb, about 20 feet in 
length, and about 8 feet in breadth, which I descended, and 
found at one side of its northern end (which is the deepest), a 
low brickarch, under which there appeared to be a subterra- 
nean passage passing under the ear^-work above mentioned ; 
but the passage was so much filled up with earth which had 
fallen, in, or been carried in by water during the rains, that 
I was unable to explore it. This will, therefore, be an inter- 
esting object for fixture excavations, and, I have no doubt, 
will yield a rich harvest of ancient remains of some kind. 
From the southern side of the outer trench of the high 
earth-work above mentioned, there runs another trench at 
right angles for 66 feet southwards, until it meets another 
trench running from the west, eastwards, and running 
hence for 77 feet, until it reaches a low square-shaped 
earth-work (a square trench with a low mound of earth in 
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the middle) 27 feet square, from which another trench runs 
at right angles for about 50 feet northwards, terminating in 
the remains of the foundation of an old wall. Again, from 
the north-western corner of the outer trench of the high 
earth-work abovementioned, there runs a trench at right 
angles westwards for about 25 feet, and which then joins 
another longer broken trench, which runs again at right 
angles north and south along the very brink of the khud or 
ravine for upwards of 160 feet, terminating, at its northern 
extremity, in the remains of an old aaU, 5 feet 8 inches 
in thickness, which actually hangs over the perpendicular 
side of the ravine. In the shorter trench abovementioned, 
which runs westwards from the high earth-work towards 
the ravine, and at a spot which is within a very short 
distance of the brink of the precipitous side of the ravine, 
I saw the comer of a stone sticking out of the ground. I 
therefore set some coolies to work to dig here. The result 
was, that in a short time they dug out the head of a large 
image and a beautiful figure of a woman carrying a child 
on her left arm. These two antiquities were brought to 
Agra ; and they wUI be found more fully described in the 
" list" of remains discovered at the " Aundka Khera " which 
accompanies this report. 

A few yards distaiit (northwards) from the former, and at 
the very brink of the ravine, I discovered the corner of 
another stone protruding a few inches out of the ground. 
I therefore again set the coolies to dig here, and they pre> 
sently exhumed a lai^ quadruple or four-figure image, or 
four erect naked human figures standing back to back, similar 
to two which were discovered at Mathura. Height 2 feet 
3 inches. Stone, a yellowish-white sandstone. The exact 
spots at which this and the preceding images were found are 
marked in Wi&plan which accompanies this report. I brought 
this image with me to Agra. 

Having thus found remains so near the brink of the 
ravine, and also having (as before mentioned) found the 
remains of an ancient wall actually projecting over the per- 
pendicular side of the ravine, I thought it advisable at once 
to go down and examine the bottom of the ravine itself. I 
did so, and in going down, I found numerous fragments of 
ancient bricks of large size scattered along its sides ; and 
both along the sides of the ravine and at the bottom I 
picked up several fragments of images and smalt fragments 
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of carrerl stone, I^sently, however, in a lioUow place at the 
bottom of the ravine, I observed the comer of a large stone 
sticking up out of the ground. I therefore again set the 
coolies to work here, and in a short time exhumed two large 
stones convexly curved in front, 2 feet Ij inches in height 
by 2 feet 3 inches in breadth ; thickness in the middle 9 
inches. These stones were covered with carving, «. e., small 
sitting figures, carved in relief, representing either Buddha 
or some Jain divinities, and must evidently once have formed 
portions of a building. There were seventeen figures on 
each stone. I also dug up here another figure of a woTium 
(smaller than the one before described) carrying a child on 
her left arm. The two large stones and the small image I 
broi^ht with me to Agra. 

In another part of the bottom of the same ravine (further 
southwards) I dug out a large image in a sitting posture, 
which had lost its head and arms. 

I picked up numerous other fragments, of which those 
worthy of notice will be found described in the list which 
follows. 

In a narrow angle or cul de sac of the ravine towards 
the north, I found a mass of brickwork in. situ. The bricks 
which composed it were of ver^ large size, measuring, when 
entire, about 1 foot 3 inches in length, 1 foot in breadth, 
and 3 inches in thickness. The spot where these bricks were 
found is marked in the plan. 

"When about to return to Agra, I found it would be 
impossible to get the stone remains which I dug up at 
the "Aundha Khera" conveyed out of the ravines across 
the river to the railway station of Shekohabad; but that 
they might be got out to the road which led to Agra on 
the Bhateswar side of the river. I also found that I could 
get no means of conveyance for myself at Bhateswar to 
take me either to Shekohabad or to Agra by the road. I 
therefore sent two of my attendants to Shekohabad to go 
by railway to Agra ; while I had the heaviest of the stone 
remains placed on the only three small carts which could 
be found at Bhateswar, tmd the remainder on three bul- 
locks; and I and two of my servants walked the whole 
way with them, by way of Fatehabad, to within about 
eight miles of Agra (a distance of nearly 40 miles), where 
I at last got a conveyance just to take me into Agra, and 
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Litt of remains discorereii at He " Aundha Khera," near BiatetKar, 
i^ A. C. L. Carlleyle, Astitlant, ArcAaological Survey of India, — 
April 1871. 

PART No. I. 

List of imaget a%S fragmenU brought froa the " Aundha Khera," near 
Bhaleawar, to Agra. 

1. A nearly full-sized erect image, probably of Vishnu ; 
the lower half of the legs and the lower half of the arms 
(which are four) are wanting. Head crowned with a cylin- 
drical shaped jewelled crown ; there is a chakra, or disc 
of gloiy, at the back of the head. The hair is in ringlets 
on each side of the back of the head. ■Ears long and 
slit. The "jeneu" or Brahmanical thread, passes over the 
left shoulder. A wreath passes round &om the back of 
the shoulders over the arms ( which are four ) just above 
where they are broken off at the elbows; and a, portion 
of the continuation of the same wreath plainly appears 
again passing over the front of the legs, where they are 
broken off. The lower part of the body from the waist 
downwards, and what remains of the legs, are clothed in 
a garment resembling "Jangias " (or short drawers), which 
is tied at the waist by a cord. A kind of sash hangs loosely 
round the loins, and is tied in a loose single knot on the 
left side. Present height, including the chakra behind the 
head, 4 feet 2 inches. Height from top of crown to knees 
(at which point the legs are broken off) 3 feet 7 inches. 
The entire height of the image, when perfect, would probably 
be about 5 feet, or with the chakra at back of head, 
about 5 feet 6 or 7 inches. Stone, a greyish sandstone. 
This image is undoubtedly very ancient. It was found 
lying exposed on a slope near the head of a ravine. (By 
the manner in which a portion of the stone was ground 
down, the country people would appear to have been using 
it as a whetstone, and sharpening their koorpies on it for 
years.) 

2. A chau-muhm, or quadruple image; or four erect 
naked images placed back to back. The remains or stump 
of a slender pillar rises from between and above the four 
heads. Three of the heads have chakras (or glories) behind 
them ; but the fourth has a sheU-sbaped canopy. Height 
2 feet 3 inches. Stone, yellowish sandstone. This image 
was dug up at the site of the great tila or mound at the 
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back of the temples near the summit, or upper edge of a 
khud or ravine, which lies at the back of the tila. 

3. Two large stones convexly curved in front (Jrd of a cir- 
cle) ; flat at back, top, and bottom ; covered with three 
rows of sitting figures of Buddha (or of some Jala divinity ?) 
carved in relief. Seventeen figures on each stone. Height 
of each stone 2 feet 1^ inches. Breadth in front 2 feet 11 
inches. Breadth at back 2 feet 3 inches. Thickness in 
the middle 9 inches. Stone, grey calciferous sandstone. 
These stones were dug up at the bottom of a khud or 
ravine at the back of the " Aundha Kkera." 

3a. Five small fragments of two other carved stonea> 
similar to the above, one of which must have been of larger 
size. 

4. A full-sized head, with remains of chakra at hack. 
Hair in straight lines drawn up and formiog a round knob 
on top of head. Dug up in a trench. 

6. A beautiful erect figure of a woman, with full breasts. 
Hair or head-dress raised into a very high oval conical 
shaped pile (something like a grenadier's bearskin), hut 
somewhat flattened in and jewelled in front (somewhat after 
the Buddhist fashion). Jewels round neck, waist, arms, 
and thighs. I^egs broken off about the knees. The sun 
with rays is behind the woman's bead. Od her left arm she 
carries a child, which places its left arm over her shoulder 
and its right band against her breast. The right hand of the 
looman is raised, as if in admonition ; the fore-finger, thumb, 
and little finger are raised erect, while the two middle fin- 
gers are closed down on the palm. Along the left margin 
of the stone, axe the remains of a number of small attendant 
figures, one sitting figure, a dancing figure, an erect figure, 
with a head like a wolf, hysena, or griffin, and an elephant. 
Present height of image of woman 1 foot 7i inches. Ori- 
ginal height, when perfect, probably 2 feet. Stone, yellowish- 
white sandstone. Dug up in a trench. 

6. Another figure of a woman in a half sitting posture 
with her hair dressed at back of top of head in a chignon- 
like pile. She carries a child on her left thigh, supported 
by her left arm. Height 1 foot 4 inches. Stone, whitish 
sHiitlstone. 

7. A beautiful small figure of a woman in relief, of whom 
the body down to the waist is that of a woman, and the lower 
part of the body that of a snake, which appears to wind in 

z 7 
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coils all over the stone (although part of it is broken away). 
The woman's hands are placed together in front, as if in 
prayer or adoration. She looks up, and her hair is in long 
rJDglete. I consider this to be a representation of a female 
Naga, in an attitude of worship. 

8. A small figure of a woman, as if in the attitude of flying 
(but with no wings). Her right leg is turned mtoarda under 
her, while her left leg is turned outwards and upwards, the 
foot being turned upwards as high as her shoulders. On her 
left arm she carries a child, which has a glory at the back 
of its head. The woman's head is much broken away. Stone, 
whitish sandstone. This image was dug up at the bottom of 
a khud. 

9. A beautiful little figure of a woman in a position as 
if flying, with the left leg turned upwards. She holds a lotus 
flower by the stalk in her left hand. Her right hand is raised. 
(In grey sandstone.) 

10. Another figiire exactly the same as the last No. 9, 
but muck d^aced. In red sandstone. 

11. A fragment of a Buddhist chakra, in red sandstone. 
On it there are the remains of two human figures in relief. 
One of these figm-es, of which the head and part of the 
shoulders only remain, wears the usual characteristic Bud- 
dhist head-dress, which cannot be mistaken. He rests his 
left hand on a crutch-shaped club, or mace. The head or 
handle of the club is shaped in the device of a lion. A large 
<dub, or pillar, appears to the right side of the figure. 

12. A head of a Nag, or hooded snake, in whitish sand- 
stone. 

13. The head and neck of a nondescript animal, with a 
mane. It may be intended for the head either of a dragon, 
a griffin, a wolf, orahyaena. White sandstone. 

\^. A human hand holding a Buddhist chakra, by a hand 
which proceeds out of the centre of the chakra. (Sandstone). 

15. A head of either Buddhist or a Jain image, with 
hair in the usual small round knob-like curia. Yellowish 



16. A small elephant in yellowish-white sandstone. The 
liead and legs broken off. 

17. A stone with four small images in relief; much 
defaced. 

18. The lower half of the erect figure of a woman with a 
jewelled sash, with pendants, round the waist and hips. 
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19. The abdomen of a human figure in white sandstone. 
A "jeneu," or Brahmanical thread, formed of a snake, and 
terminating in a snake's head, passes round it over the &ont 
of the belly, where the snake's head and tail are knotted 
together. This may hare belonged to an image of the 
mother of Parswanafk, from the legend of a snake connected 
with his mother Barmarani; and Parswanath's name is 
deri7ed from Parswa, the side round which the snake was 
entwined. Paratoanath is also sometimes represented with the 
serpents Dkarinadhara and Padmavati entwined around him. 

2U. The shoulder, arm, and hands of a large image in 
red sandstone. This image had apparently been covered 
with tchite plaster, some of which is still sticking to tlie 
red stone. 

21. A very small defaced sitting figure, in relief, of 
Buddha teaching, with right hand raised. 

22. Two carved canopies of Jain images (one in some 
kind of dark-coloured calciferous sandstone, and the other 
in yellowish- white sandstone). 

Numerous other small fragments of carved stone of less 
importance, which need not be described here ; but amount- 
ing to about twenty pieces more. 

Three specimens of the very large-sized ancient flat bricks 
which were used in the construction of the ancient temples, 
now destroyed, to which the above images and other remains 
belonged. Some of these bricks, when whole, must have 
measured 1 foot 3 inches in length by 1 foot in breadth and 
3 inches in thickness. 

PART No. 11. 

Image» (of a more resent period, or of middle age) dug up at ike 
"Aundha Khera" near Bhateiwar ; but left there and not broughl to Agra. 

1. An erect naked image; bead broken off; height 
about 3 feet ; found buried to the waist iu the enclosure of 
a Jain temple. 

2. A sitting Jain image, under a canopy, with numerous 
attendant figures; front part of pedestal broken away; found 
at the bottom of a pit ; height about 2 feet ; in some kind 
of dark-coloured calciferous sandstone. 

3. Three large heavy sitting Jain images found buried 
to the necks in the floor of a vault. On the pedestals of two 
of the images there were inscriptions; one of these in- 
scriptions was too much defaced to make anything out of it. 
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In the other inscription I could read the date as Samvat 
1084 or 1094. There was the figure of a hull in the centre 
of the inscription, which is the symhol of Admatha. 

4. A large sitting image without a head, and much de- 
faced, found buried at the bottom of a khud ; height of the 
image about 2 feet 6 inches. 

POSTSCMPT. 

Supposing the foundation of Sw<qmra or Surajpur to have 
been of more ancient date than the king called Suryasena of 
the Pramara dynasty of Malwa, I would be inclined to agree 
with General Cunningham in an opinion since expressed by 
him that Surapura was founded not by Sura, the grand- 
father of Krishna, but by Surasena, the son of Satrughna 
and the nephew of Mama, aa he is recorded to have been an 
actual sovereign of the kingdom of Mathura, and is said to 
have given his name to the Suraaena of the Makabharat, 
the Indian tribe, or nation, called iSurasenoi, of Arrian. 
There was, however, a Suraena (son of TJgaraena and lather 
of Sutaaahama) of the Fandu line of Indraprastha, accord- 
ing to the Rajavali. 

Some may object that the name Surapura is, for philolo- 
gical reasons, more likely to have been derived from Sura 
than from Suraaena ; but the real fact of the matter is that 
the old name of Bhateswar is not Surapura, but Suraipur, 
which, in its correct Sanskrit form, would be Surapura. 
Surapura is only Tod'a version of the name given on mere 



The nephew of Bama is called Suraaena, but no doubt 
the correct orthography of the name would be Suryaaena, 
which, in modem phraseology, would become Suraj'aen or 
SuraJseiM. Now, all the more intelligent of the inhabitants 
of Bhateswar, who knew anything at all about the history 
of the place, agreed in stating that Surajsen was the foimder 
of Bhateswar, that is, of old Bhateswar or Surajpur ; and 
they also equally agreed as to the fact that the ancient 
Hindu name of Bhateswar was Surajpur (and by which 
name, they said, it was still known to the Jains), while, 

N. B. — Tlicre wers two imogee with inftcriptiona, and Ave repre«ntotion8 of fcot with 
tnKripUooi in tliive of tbe mora jiieder* Jain («iiipleB now BtRndiug at the Aundha Khera ; 
bot tney neett not be described bere, w the; beiong to s uiach more rtrtnt period thnn ths 
otbn- reniBinii Hbove desei ibed \ lod beoiue they bRve alreadj been descrilwd (nilh d^lea) 
ia the body of ill]' re^rt. 
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on the other hand, they utterly ignored the existence of any 
place under the name of Surapura. 

It may, therefore, be received as an undoubted fact that 
the ancient name of Bhateswar was Surajpur or Suryapura, 
and that it was founded by a chief, or king, named Surajaen, 
or Suryasena. There is emotherfeust which makes it impos- 
gible that Surajpur could have been founded by Sura, the 
grandfather of Krishna. Sura, the grandfather of Krishna, 
was of the Lunar race, whereas Surajsena, the founder of 
Surajpur, was of the Solar race, as the Rajas of Bhatawar, 
the descendants of Surajsen, are of the Solar race. 

Since writing the above report, I have also learnt that 
General Cunningham had conjecturally identified Pliny's 
Cliaoboras with Frinddvana (or Brtndoban) as the scene 
of Krishna's eocounter with the famous serpent Kdliyd, 
from which he supposes the name to be derived ; and 
of which he mentions other various readings, as Caliaoborca, 
&o. In this, I think, he is right ; and that, while he has, 
as it were, got hold of the serpent's head at Vrinddvana, I 
have got hold of the monster's tail at Kdlinjdr. For KAUnjAr 
is no doubt a corruption of Kdliydn-jar, which might signify 
the root, or tail-end of Kdliyd ; and Kdliydnjara would signify 
the demon Kdliyd, 

Now, Kdl is a name, or title, or synonym, of Yama, or 
Jam, the regent, or divine judge of the dead. And Kdl is also 
a shorter form of the name of the great serpent, otherwise 
called Kdliyd. The river Yamana, or Jamna, takes its 
name from the divinity Yama, and as Kdl is also a name 
of Yama, of which the feminine would be Kdli, or Kdliyd, 
so, in like manner, the Jamna, in the feminine gender, might 
be called Kdldnd, Kdlind, or Edliydnd. Now, Kdli-dah is 
actually the name of a deep pool, or whirlpool, in the river 
Jamna, in which the serpent K&liyd is supposed to have lived. 
Again, with regard to the Clisoboras or Clisoborca of 
Pliny and Arrian, I think it may be derived from some 
term having the same s^nification as the Kdlt-dah above- 
mentioned. For Kdliyd-aarovar would signify — the pool of 
Kdliyd. — Bor also, in Hindi, means deep ; and if one might 
be allowed to combine Hindi and Sanskrit, Kaliyasa-bora 
might signify the deep place of Kdliyd. Bhanwarra or 
Chaunra, (with the nasal anuswara n, pronounced as Chan- 
wdraj, a Hindi word derived from the Sanskrit, means a 
chasm, an abyss, or a whirlpool. Hence Kaliyasa Chantodra 
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would signify — the abt/ss, or whirlpool of Kdliyd. Lastly, in 
Hindi, bur or bor means a dive, buma to dive, boma to cause to 
dive, buriya a diTer, and bur-mama to be drowned, or liter- 
ally, to die by diving. Hence, again Kaliyaaa-bora might 
signify the place of diving of Kdliyd. 

In conclusion, I may remark that I think it is very possible 
that the small figure of a woman, with the lower part of the 
body terminating in that of a snake, and with her bands 
joined in an attitude of supplication, which I found at the 
Aundha Khera, near Bhateswar, may be a representation of 
Padmani, the attendant of Kdliyi, in an attitude of adoration, 
and may possibly originally hare been attached to some 
image of Krishna; and it may have been a symbol of aa 
ancient city called Kdliydn-jar, situated on the Jamna, at 
the supposed root or tail-end of Kdliyd, and near where 
K&linjdr and Bhateswar now are ! — 

With regard to other traditions as to the origin of the 
name of Bhateswar, I have heard that in ancient times there 
was a famous Ba/r tree, which in Sanskrit is called " Bat" 
under which a Hindu ascetic or holy man resided ; and that 
there he raised a shrine to Shiva or Mahadera, from which 
circumstance the divinity thus locally appropriated as the 
tutelary divinity of the place was called " Bat-isioar," and 
that this ancient shrine stood on or near the spot where the 
great temple of Bhat-isioar Natk now stands, on the Bisrat, 
on the bank of the river at Bhateswar. Thus, Bhateswar may 
have had much the same origin as Prag, or Allahabad. 

Next, with regard to the origin of the Bajas of Bha- 
dawar. — As I have stated in my report, the people of Bhates- 
war told me that the Rajas of Bhadawar were of the 
Surya-mnsa or Solar race, and that they were descended 
from Surajsein, the founder of Surajpur, in which case they 
would properly stand at the bead of the whole Solar race,* 
much in the same manner as the Rajas of Khiraoli claim to 
stand at the head of the Lunar race. But I have since seen 
a copy of the genealogy of the Rajas of Bhadawar obtained 

• VThen I aaiil Id a previoiu portion of my report devoted to Bbateavar and Snrnjpar, 
that, according to what I had been told on tbe Ipot, the Riija* of Bhadawar would con* 
■eqaentlj " iland in the pUoe of hononr at the head of the whale Eahatrija race," I meant 
to lay, and abonld have said inataad,— nf Ote ktad of the Soiar Una ef iht Eihalriya nut. 
But if, aa their own family hiatory would aeeni to prove, they are a minor branch or oTOioot 
of tbe Chohani, who belong to the Ayni-vanta or Agai-tmla race, then, of course, all the wlk 
of tlie Bhateairur ppople about the Rqjaa of BUuduwar being dcBccndeJ froiu SDnu*<''> ■* 
limply itrj-and aonww*. 
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from their Vakil at Agra ; and from that it would appear 
that they are not of the Solar race at all, but of the Agni- 
kula or Agni-vanaa race, and that they are descended from 
the Chohan clan, or dynasty, or, in other words, that they 
are but a minor offshoot from a branch of the Ghohans, and 
are thus inferior in dignity to the Bajas of Kota and Bundi. 
But there is one thinfi; extraordinary about the genealo^ of 
the Bajas of Bhadawar, namely, that in the whole of their 
genealogy, I did not find one single name which agreed 
with any of the names in the usu^y accepted lists of the 
Chohan line. These documents also stated that they were 
created Eajas of Bhadawar by Nasir-ud-din Ghori in consi- 
deration of some services which they had rendered him. 
But Elliot, in the Appendix to his History of India, whether 
rightly or wrongly, says that they were little more than 
robber ohiefa, and that th^ only became Rigas of Bhadawar 
at a Tery much later period. 

A. C. L. CARLLEYLE, 

Assistant, Archeeological Survey qf India. 
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